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REFORMATOR¥ AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Axsout fiye miles from the city of 
Tours, in the far-famed valley of the 
Loire, there stands a structure of mo- 


dern date and of unobtrusive aspect;. 


towards which many a tourist, impell- 
ed by mere curiosity, and many an en- 
lightened philanthropist, actuated by. 
a loftier motive, have of late been seen 
to direct their footsteps :—we allude 
to the well-known school of Mettray, 
established for the reception and treat- 
ment of male juvenile delinquents. . 

It is our design in this article to 
give a brief account of the origin and 
progress of this institution, and of its 
results ; to notice such establishments 
of the same kind as have been found- 
ed in this kingdom, in other parts of 
the continent of Europe, and in Ame- 
rica ; to set forth the peculiar charac- 
ter and necessities of those for whom 
such institutions are believed to be 
adapted ; and to state such objections 
as have, from time to time, and more 
especially of late, been urged against. 
them. 

In 1810 the following enactment 
became a part of the Penal Code of 
France, of which it constitutes the 
66th Article :-— 


_ When a person accused shall be under six- 
teen years of age, if he be deemed to have 
acted sans discerne vent,* he shall be acquitted; 
but he shall, according to circumstances, be 
either restored to his family, or tuken toa 


House of Correction, to be there educated and 
detained for such a number of years as shall 
be determined by the judgment, but which 
shall in no case exceed the period at which hg 
shall have completed his twentieth year. 


Various ‘attempts were made to 
carry the provisions of this Article inté 
effect ; but with no other result than 
this—that, as regarded the principal 

lace of confinement for: young per- 

sons in the metropolitan department, 
out of every hundred discharged pri- 
soners no fewerthan seventy-five were 
again in the hands of justice in three 
months! This was a startling disco- 
very. At length, in 1837, the’ Go- 
vernment appointed a commiission to 
make a personal examination of the 
transatlantic system of prison discip- 
line ; and eric Auguste De Metz, 
a judge of the court of Appealat Paris, 
a gentleman well qualified for the task 
assigned to him, was despatched to 
the United States. But though he 
witnessed there’ a mode‘of dealing 
with conyicts in general which ap- 
to be attended with unparal- 

eled success, he felt that the rand 
problem of effecting a sensible dimin- 
ution in the floating moss of crimin- 
ality had yet to be solved, and that 
the solution could be looked for only 
in the mode of treating juvenile 
offenders. It was by mere accident 
that, about thistime, his attention was 


* It is remarkable that though this plea is indulgently urged by the State in Lehalf of the 
young offender, the young offender himself never alleges it as an excuse. Besides, if want uf 
discernment has exempted hin from the discomforts of a prison, why should it not also save 


¥ 


him 35 the penalties he is madé to undergs at Mgttray, fos the muro venial 


ing the regulations of that institution 
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directed to the Rauhe Haus, near 
Hamburg, a private establishment for 
the education of vicious children, of 
which we will speak more particular- 
ly presently, conducted on the princi- 
ple of giving to its inmates that which 
they had never before enjoyed—the 
benignant influence and comforts of 
home ; a purpose which it was sought 
to effect ; breaking up the total 
number into families of twelve, under 
a superintendent discharging the 
duties and actuated by the feelings of 
a nt, with a distinct institution 
of brothers in training, who were en- 
gaged in constant assistance and su- 
pervision. Here M. De Metz believed 
that he had discovered an exemplifi- 
cation of the practical operation of the 
principle embodied in the Article of 
the Penal Code already cited. He 
accordingly resolved to apply the 
principle to young persons of that 
elass to which the Article refers. An 
old school-fellow of his, M. le Vicomte 
de Brétignérs de Courteilles, a retired 
soldier, a ae of _— pores and 
of singular benevolence, joined him in 
the project, and devoted a consider- 
able estate, and the remainder of his 
life, to the prosecution of it. Hence 
originated the Reformatory School of 
Mettray. 

In 1839 they commenced their un- 
dertaking ; and in five months the 
succeeded in constructing five dwell 
ings, which in ten months were ready 
for the reception of 120 children. 
Five other dwellings, a chapel, a place 
for punishment, several granges, and 
a complete farming establishment, 
have been successively added. With 
a view to make their ground sure as 
they advanced, M. De Metz and his 
coadjutor commenced with a staff of 
assistants twice as numerous as the 
first consignment of children. The 
first nine “ colonists,” (a convenient 
euphemism !) were received on the 
22nd January, 1840; and during the 
earlier years the whole number was 
employed in levelling the yards and 
fitting up their habitations ; an occu- 
pation which was found to have a 
powerful tendency to crate in theni 
an attachment to the place of their 
new abode. The latest account we 


have been able to procure brings down 
eedings at 
~artghe f to January, 1854. It had 
then educated and liberated 953 boys, 
of whom 774 have remained irre- 
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proachable, after a lapse in many cases 
of ten years ; 58 ote tore half re- 
formed ; and only 103, or less than 
one-ninth, (about 11 per cent.) have 
relapsed into crime. There were, at 
the date of thelast report, 550 inmates. 
The institution receives a trifling sub- 
sidy of 40,000 francs from Govern- 
ment ; the other funds needful for its 
support are supplied partly by the 
liberality of the origimat founder and 
his friends; partly by the labour, 
chiefly agricultural, of the establish- 
ment. Munificent contributions have 
been made by the cities of Orleans, 
Limoges, Tours, Poitiers, and Paris : 
and among theindividual contributors, 
honourable and grateful mention is 
made of M. le Comte Leon d’Ourches, 
who, by a generous and opportune 
donation of 160,000 francs, has en- 
titled himself to be regarded as the 
third founder of the colony. The first 
thing that strikes the visitor, as he 
oo this institution, is the total 
absence of boundary walls, or of any 
material contrivances for preventing 
the escape of the inmates, who are free 
to come and free to go ; the only key 
is, as is expressed in a well known 
French idiom, “ the key of the open 
fields.” Let it be understood, how- 
ever, that though the young people 
have always the opportunity to de- 
camp, any attempt to do so is regarded 
as a grave offence, from the commis- 
sion of which it is considered as a point 
of honour to abstain. From the first 
moment of his arrival the young “ co- 
lonist” is treated as one who can be 
trusted not to make the attempt. The 
system is such, that the absence of an 
individual is immediately observed ; 
and the missing party is forthwith 
pursued. The attempts at evasion are 
extremely rare, and we have heard of 
only one that has been successful. We 
may add,that there is the sameliberty 
as regards communications from with- 
out ; the visits of relatives and corres- 
pondence with them is both permitted 
and encouraged ; unless the moral 
character of such relatives renders it 
expedient to inhibit all intercourse 
with them. Each family of forty, 
which has its own separate dwelling, 
is governed by two young men spe- 
cially educated and trained for the 
purpose, assisted by two boys elected 
quarterly, by ballot, by theircomrades, 
with the denomination of “ elder bro- 
thers.” This plan is adopted for the 
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purpose of bringing the procedure as 
near as ible to a resemblance of 
the family system, of conferring an 
honourable recompense upon those 
who are selected, and of giving a proof 
of confidence in the judgment and 
fairness of the young electors, of whose 
spirit the directors have thus a valua- 
able index. This institution of “ el- 
der brothers” is justly regarded as the 
mainspring of the system ; it gives the 
body of colonists living together in the 
same dwelling that habit of acting to- 
gether for the common comfort of 
their domestic relations, which is a 
considerable step towards thecreation 
of the esprit de famille. There is hung 
upa quarterly list of the names of 
such colonists as, during the preceding 
three months, had, by the blameless- 
ness of their conduct, given no occa- 
sion for punishment. This is found 
to be attended with good effect ; as is 
also another regulation—a weekly list 
for each family, which is hung up in 
the family room. Much of this will 
doubtless excite asmile ; but we have 
brought it forward for the purpose of 
shewing how earnestly the founders of 
the institution are penctrated with the 
persuasion that its success depends 
upon the degree to which they are able 
to imbue the children with the family 
feeling, teach them that they are 
dwelling in the family home, under 
the domestic roof, around the pa- 
ternal hearth. The spirit of the 
domestic discipline at Mettray is well 
set forth in the following anec- 
dote, which is narrated by M. Co- 
chin, in his Notice sur Mettray, p. 
28 :—“ The abbé Fissiaux, who is at 
the head of the colony of Marseilles, 
while on a visit at Mettray, desired 
the colonists to point out to him the 
three best boys. The eyes of the rest 
instantly turned to three of the chil- 
dren whose good behaviour was most 
marked. The worthy abbé tried a 
more delicate test. ‘ Point out to 
me,’ said he, ‘the worst boy.’ The 
children all remained motionless. 
One of them came forward by him- 
self, with an air of distress, and said 
in a very low voice, ‘’Tis J”? ‘ My 
friend,’ said the abbé, embracing 
him, ‘ your conduct satisfies me that 

ou are mistaken, and I will not be- 
jeve you, though you tell me so.” 
% Theneeforward,” says the narrator, 
“that little boy has Rohaved very well, 
and is already beaucoup comparative- 
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ment au passé.” Doubtless. And if 
ever the simple-hearted abbé pays 
anoiher visit to Mettray, he will tind 
le plus mauvais sujet there in high 
feather with the hope of having his 
self-condemnation so authoritatively 
set aside. The whole story is charac- 
teristically French, and reminds us 
of the acute and piquant remark of 
Voltaire, that “ the same sermon 
which would work a French audience 
into the highest pitch of devotion 
would set an English audience a 
laughing.” In the case of this poor 
child we see the working and the 
fostering of that sense of honor, which, 
in the absence of a spirit of religion, 
revades the whole of society in 
‘rance, and which Jed an eminent 
statesman of that country to address 
oneof our Inspectors of Prisonsin these 
terms :—‘‘ You, in England, have 
one potent instrument for the refor- 
mation of prisoners, which we have 
not got here : you have religion: we 
have none.” In truth the system in 
operation at Mettray is a jumble 
of sound and unsound principles, and 
may be fitly represented by an arch, 
one end of which stands upon a rock, 
while the other rests upon a quick- 
sand. We do not for a moment 
question the potency of the principle 
known as “the sense of honour.” 
He must be a heedless observer, or 
an uncandid witness, who affirms that 
it has but little foree. The truth is, 
its force is wonderful. But we wish 
to see the neglected and demoralized 
youth of these kingdoms brought 
under the influence of a principle 
whose force is more wondrous still ; 
which has a code of morals that is 
perfect, and motives to obey it that 
are designed to be universal, immuta- 
ble, and irresistible. We havé — 
out several good regulations that are 
in force at Mettray. Though agri- 
culture is the chief, it is not the sole 
industrial occupation of the children. 
The und floor, in the different 
dwelling houses, is used for work- 
shops, in which agricultural imple- 
ments are e or repaired, the 
oung people working in absolute si- 
ence, under the instructions of a chef 
@ atelier, orsuperintendent, well skilled 
in the business. Other occupations, as 
tailoring, rope-making, and washing, 
are carried on under proper instruc- 
tors ; care being taken to assign the 
children to such employments ” are 
x 
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suited to their inclinations or eapaci- 
jes, or to the mode of life to which 
y are likely to addict themselves, 
when the term of their schooling has 
expired. The whole proceedings of 
every individual, from the moment he 
enters the establishment till he leaves 
it, are registered. An accurate ac- 
count is kept of his conduct and of 
is misdemeanours, more or less 
ight—of the rewards he has re- 
ceived ; and of the punishments, ex- 
tremely slight and well-contrived 
to which he has been subjected. And 
on his leaving the establishment a 
watch is continued to be kept on the 
place where he is hired with the farm- 
ers and gardeners in the neighbour- 
hood ; so that the returns year after 
year tell precisely the whole effect of 
the system of discipline. We confess 
that we regard this last as one of its 
best features. No penal or reforma- 
tery discipline can be effective, unless 
the discharged prisoner is made to 
understand and feel that, whether 
his future conduct be good, or bad, 
or indifferent, it is closely watched. 
The bearing in mind of this post- 
prison surveillance, acting as a subsi- 
diary element of the discipline, must 
uce the best effects. It is true 
that the number of trades in which 
the inmates at Mettray are instructed 
is rather scanty—but this arises from 
a desire on the part of the directors 
to detach the children as much as 
possible from a city life, which pre- 
sents numerous and peculiar tempta- 
tions, and to give them a taste for 
the more healthful and secure oocupa- 
tions - of husbandry. -Hence the 
manufactures in which they are em- 
ployed ate chiefly such as are con- 
nected with agriculture, so that the 
see the practical utility of the handi- 
craft operations they perform. At 
the. instance of the Minister of Ma- 
rine, a ship’s mast and tackle have 
set up in the play ground, and 
a veteran seaman has been engaged 
to teach the lads who had a taste for 
sueh occupation, so much seamanshi 
as could be learnt with the aid of this 
apparatus. The success of the experi- 
‘ment has exceeded every anticipation. 
it has been found that lads thus 
trained can soon e themselves 
useful on .board. ship, and they are 
eonsequently in demand for. the 
pay Enlistment.in the army is also 
studiously promoted ; and, it is said, 
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with thé best effect. In these em- 
ployments nothing is made for the 
general market ; the colony consumes 
all that it makes, and, as far as possi- 
ble, makes all that it consumes. The 
period of detention is three years ; at 
the expiration of which term they 
are, as we have already mentioned, 
hired by the neighbouring farmers 
and tradesmen, from whom there are 
more applications than can be satis- 
fied. When a boy is thus placed 
out, “a patron” is obtained for him, 
that is, some gentleman in the vici- 
nity who will interest himself in his 
conduct and welfare. Reports from 
these patrons are received every six 
months, from which a list is made 
out. If the lad behaves well, he is 
presented, on his arriving at his 
twentieth year, with a ring engraved 
with an appropriate device. If he 
turns out ill, while under twenty 
ears of age, he is either received 
k for a further trial, or is sent to 
the House of Correction from which 
he came, and there remains until the 
expiration of his sentence. There is 
anormal school attached to the in- 
stitution, in which there are from 
twelve to eighteen pupils, to replace 
such of the masters as are sent off to 
similar establishments that are form- 
ing in various parts of France. 

e cannot withhold the following 
anecdote from our readers, Not long 
since there was too much reason to 
believe that certain pecuniary sup- 

rt would be withdrawn from the 
institution, to.such an extent that 
the establishment must be wound 
up, and the further prosecution of it 
abandoned ; whereupon the different 
employés, a body of young men from 
twenty-one to thirty-five years of 
se of tried ability and vigour, 
who could at any time command re- 
munerative employment elsewhere, 
waited on M. De Metz, and offered to 
continue their services at half their 
salaries! So fully were their hearts 
devoted to the work in which they 
were e We must not omit to 
notice that Mettray has in its whole 
constitution one peculiar feature,— 
military organization. Each family 
is taught to consider itself a company 
ef the regiment which is made up of 
the whole establishment ; the moni- 
tors to each house are, so to speak, its 


corporals ; the superintendent its 
lieutenant and captain j the Director 
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of the Colony, its colonel. Military 
discipline is assiduously, though not 
hivehly or unkindly, enforced and 
practised; the boys march to their 
work, their exercise, their school, 
their play ground; a band of mili- 
tary music, selected from the boys 
themselves, assists in familiarizing 
and instilling the military notion 
and feeling ; an exact obedience on 
the one haud, and a constant super- 
intendence on the other, are thus at 
once enforced, Such is Mettray ; an 
institution which, whether for good 
or for evil, has exercised, and will 
coritintie to exercise, over the minds 
of the founders of similar establish- 
mehts through the globe, an intluence 
so powerful aud diffusive as to ju.tify 
all the minuteness with which we 
have described its structure and ope- 
ration. There are in France and 
Algeria forty-one institutions of this 
description, but the results are far 
from being either uniform or encou- 
raging. Of these, 18 are directed 
by laymen, 15 by ecclesiastics or re- 
ligious bodies, and 8 under a mixed 
direction, lay and clerical. Three 
are specially devoted to Protestant 
children ; and, of thes2, that at Stras- 
bourg is the most interesting and the 
best known. 

Immediately after Mettray, in point 
of interest and importance, though 
prior to it in point of origin, comes 
the universally known Rauhe Haus, 
at the village of Horn, about three 
miles from Hamburg, and founded, 
in 1833, by M. Wichern, for the re- 
ception and training of poor friend- 
less outcasts of the adjacent city. It 
was not designed for those who had 
fallen into crime, but for those 
whose circumstances and associates 
were likely to lead them into it. 
The benevolent founder’s view was 
this,—* that a prison school will only 
train culprits; it will not develop 
the feelings or morals : that can alone 
be done by placing the child, as far 
as possible, in the position in which 
the heavenly Father would have him 
placed,—in a well-ordered family, 
where his best faculties and disposi- 
tion should be educed and expanded ; 
an institution which shall not send 
forth branded convicts, (lost to all 
self-respect), but moral patients re- 
stored to health, who henceforth 
should mingle unmarked with those 
around them,” The usual designation, 
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** House of Rescue.” was dropped, 
and the new institution took its name 
from that belonging to the old, rowgh, 
thathed cot.age first inhabited, 
Rauhe Haus. ‘ Let the child feel,” 
says M. Wichern, “ that. when his 
foot passes over the threshold of his 
new abode, his conduct is changed ! 
He begins a new life. His past mis- 
behaviour is forgiven and fo: gotten.” 
The number of inmates at the com- 
mencement was only four or five, 
whom M. Wichern had induced by 
g nile enstrance and calm r:a- 
soning, suit®d to the capacity of the 
poor children, to come into ther 
new dwelling ; being determined 


By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make persuasion do tue work of fear : 


anl he was immediately rewarded 
with answerable success. With the 
aid of his young converts, he soon 
brought their humble tenement into 
a habitable condicion ; and wh:n all 
was ready, he inaugurated his under- 
taking with a simple but most im- 
pressive religious solemuity, which 
thos: who were preseut could not 
e.sily have forgotten; and “ we con- 
secrated our es ablishment,” says he, 
* on —--—,in th: midst of such a 
bright sunshiue, that oaly God’s own 
love could shine more brightly.” The 
whole proceeding was eminently 
affecting. The following prayer, 
offered up on this occasion, as it came 
from the speaker’s heart, will surely 
find its way to that of the r-ader :— 
“Deign, O thou God of mercy, to 
enter this lowly dwelling as its guar- 
dian and defence ; dwell therein, as 
its Lord and owner ;—supply us 
therein with bodily and spiritual 
food ;—awaken therein the longing 
for that far better and eterial abode 
of. peave, which thou in yonder man- 
sions hast prepared for them that 
love thy appearing, and pa iently 
look for thy salvation.” There are no 
bars, bolts, or boundary wall ; “‘ the 
s:rongest and most unscaleable wall,” 
says the founder, “is, we find, to 
have no wall at all.” We have not 
space to go into the details of the 
manag2ment of this most in‘eresting 
establishment ; sutfice it to say that, 
as a Reformatory, its success has been 
as signal as that of Mettray, while 
the leading principle on which it is 
conducted—the family feeling—is the 
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same. The amount of compulsion 
exercised is slight, and rarely needed. 
Kindness, vigilance, the effect of 
example, and, above all, the moral 
intluences, wholly new to the wretched 
children sent thither, which are 
brought to bear upon them, rarely 
fail to work the desired effects. The 
boys are all taught some branch of 
industry ; and, as fast as they shew 
themselves qualified and deserving, 
are placed out in various honzst 
callings. The whole numb-r is 
grouped in‘o families of twelve, over 
each of which superintgfiden s are 
appointed. 
uo Belgium there are two refor- 
- matory schools one at Ruysselede, 
modell »d es that at Mettray, and 
superintended by the well-known 
re.ormer of prisons, M. Ducpétiaux ; 
and th: other at Beernem, exclusively 
for girls, aud conducted by Sisters of 
Charity. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that only about one half of the 
inmates are of the crimival class ; the 
rest are pauper children sent by the 
parishes, or by benevolent socizties : 
a fact which ought to be borze in 
mind when con-rastins results. For 
example, when Mr. Robert Hall, 
Recorder of Doncaster, visited, in 
1854, the es'ablishment of Petit 
Bourg, near Corb-il, in France, for 
the treatment of precisely the same 
class of offenders with that received at 
Mettray, he applied his usual test,— 
the searching question, ‘Do you suc- 
ceed in gaining the affections of your 
young people?” The answer was, 
** Never!” The children were de- 
scribed as being at once selfish and 
ungrateful ; sometimes well-behaved 
out of policy, but never evincing the 
slightest kindly feeling for the most 
ulous care. At Ruysselede he 
asked the same question. ‘‘ Yes,” 
was the reply; “‘ we should do little 
good if we did not gain the hearts of 
the great majority,—almost of all 
those who remain any length of time 
with ts; but the parishes remove 
some of them before any good can be 
hoped for.” We pray our readers to 
mark that; we shail have to recur to it 
by-and-by. At Mettray the children 
say their prayers aloud; at Ruys- 
selede all pray in silence. ‘“* How do 
you know that your children pray at 
all?” asks a superintendent of the 
former establishment of the director 
of the latter. “How do you know,” 
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retorts the director, ‘‘ whether yours 
pray with the heart? For if they 
don’t, they had better not pray at 
all.” This is a very pretty contro- 
versy as it stands; we leave the 
rival litigants to decide it at their 
leisure, 

In contrasting the Belgic system 
with that of France, or, indzed, with 
that of any other S.ate, it is proper 
to bear in mind that the reformatory 
schools of that kingdom have been 
iustituted by virtue of a law which 
applies to the whole nation, and ad- 
mits to a participation in its benefi:s 
every mendicant, vagrant, pauper, or 
morally neglected child found in 
certain defined circumstances. The 
design is not merely to come to the 
rescue of some children only, of a 
given class or locality, but to com- 
pass the reformation of the whole of 
the youthful population heretofore 
condemned, by the extreme misery, 
the vices, the negligence, or the 
thriftlessness of their parents, to be 
swallowed up and lost in the depots 
of mendicity and the prisons. In 
short, it is boldly attempted to extin- 
guish pauperism in Belgium, by the 
education and apprenticeship of all 
its mendicant, vagrant, and pauper 
children ; and in the course of this 
endeavour the highest refinements of 
discipline and economy have been 
brought into practical use. 

There is at Kopf, near Berlin, a 
reformatory establishment, and ano- 
ther at Dusselthal Abbey, near 
Dusseldorf, founded, in 1816, b 
Count Von der Recke. Switzerland, 
too, as is well known, boasts of her 
reform schools at Neuhof and 
Hofwyl, besides that at Bachtelen, 
near B-rue, and the renowned nor- 
mal school of Kreutlingen, near 
Constance, founded by Werhli, tie 
disciple and follower of Pestalozzi 
and Fellenberg. Nor have the United 
States been behind Europe in this 
us-ful and benevolent career. The 
earli:st Reformatory was es‘ablished 
in New York in 1824; this was fol- 
lowed by one at Philadelphia, in 
1826; in 1835 an excellent one was 
founded ; and it reports the most en- 
couraging results. There are others 
of more recent date in Massachusetts 
and Maryland. The latest we have 
heard of is the Baltimore House of 
Refuge, established in 1852. These 
reckon their inmates by thous.nds ; 
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and of them, three-fourths are said 
to be reformed. Finally, in 1848, 
a deputation was Plena Ul by the 
Governor General of Canada, to in- 
= and report concerning the 

formatories in the United States ; 
and they recommended the erection 
of one or two houses of refuge at 
Quebec or Montreal, or at Toronto or 
Hamilton. 

Let us now see what has b2en done 
in these kingdoms for the treatment 
of that large and daily increasing 
class,—our juvenile delinquents. In 
1788 the earliest step seems to have 
been taken in this direction, by several 
earnest and enlightened men, whose 
attention had been directed to the 
great number of depraved and va- 
grant children infesting London and 
its vicinity, living, and trained to 
live, by mendicancy and theft. Thus 
originated the Philanthropic Society. 
It is worthy of notice, that not ia: 
did the Separate System of confine- 
ment for adults, now so generally 
adopted, commence in England, but 
also the subsidiary plan of providing 
reformatory schools for the reception 
of our youthful criminals had its 
beginning there. No earlier example 
is upon record of the latter class of 
establishments than the school of the 
Philanthropic Society, which may 
justly be regarded as the parent and 
model of all subsequent institutions 
of that sort. ‘A single child,” says 
one of the earliest Reports, “ wasfirst 
put to nurse, to which several n ore 
were soon added ; when the nuniber 
amounted to twelve, a small 
house, at £10 per annum, was 
hired, in a situation where more 
could easily be obtained, as 
they might be wanted. A second 
house was soon hired, and presently 
a third and fourth ; a small spot of 
garden ground was also taken, in 
which the boys should assist the gar- 
dener in their leisure hours. At the 
end of the second year, the school 
contained about fifty children of both 
sexes, divided into distinct families ; 
each managed as much as possible on 
the footing of a HomE, and each in- 
structed in some branch of industry 
likely to be useful to them in after 
life.” This was the very system that 
was subsequently adopted at Met- 
tray; but, unhappily, owing to a 
great increase of the number of the 
inmates, the desire of a less costly 
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management, and the difficulty of 
obtaining a sufficient statf of pro- 
perly qualified superintendents, to 
train the children on the footing of 
small separate families, the domestic 
principle was broken in upon, and it 
was resolved to concentrate the school, 
and to associate the boys and girls 
together ee in greater 
numbers. The school was then 
removed to St. George’s Fields, in the 
Borough of Southwark. Here, anong 
other measures of internal manage- 
ment, those boys who were of a cri- 
minal character were separated from 
those who had been received on the 
ground of destitution, or thrown help- 
less and friendless on the world by 
their parents’ misconduct. On this 
footing the society continued its oper- 
ations till 1845, when it was resolved 
to discontinue the girls’ school alto- 
gether, and to limit the agency of the 
charity as much as possible to the 
“ Reformation of Penitent and Des- 
titute Offenders ;” and to retain these 
only so long as seemed n«cessary for 
their improvement; apprenticing 
them out, or enabling them to emi- 
grate after two or three years’ proba- 
tion, iustead of keeping them in the 
es‘ablishment (as had previously been 
usual) till near the age of manhood. 
And now Mettray, which up to this 
time might be r-garded as the fol- 
lower of the Philanthropic Society, 
took, in itsturn, the lead, and set to the 
latter the example which it has up to 
this time very closely followed. It 
was determined to remove the Phi- 
lanthropic from London altogether, 
and transform its manufactory into a 
farm, where, trained in the more 
healthful and active operation of agri- 
cultural life, the boys would be pro- 
perly prepared for emigration ; and, 
lastly, to return to the society’s ori- 

inal system, of distributing the boys 
into separate families or households, 
where more individual superintend- 
ence, and more kindly domestic in- 
fluence, might be substituted for the 
ordinary mechanical aud formal ds- 
cipline. Accordingly, in January, 
1849, the committee obtained an eli- 
gible farm of one hundred and thirty- 
three acres, in the immediate vicinity 
of Redhill and Reigate Station, on 
the Brighton and South Eastern Rail- 
ways. Here then commenced the 
important experiment, for the result 
of which the United Kingdom is 
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watching with the most earnest anx- 
iety, viz :—“ How far the discipline 
and out-door occupations of acountry 
school, conducted on the footing of 
an agricultural colony, can be suc- 
cessfully applied to the reformation 
and industrial training of such youths 
as such an institution seeks to rescue.” 
The impulse is almost irresistible by 
which one feels impelled to place 
Mettray and Redhill side by side, to 
mers them, to contrast them, to 
mark the peculiar features that dis- 
tinguish them, to watch the effects 
of the peculiar advantages by which 
each is benefited, or of the peculiar 
difficulties with which each has to 
contend. One t disadvantage 
attaches to Redhill—the majority of 
the elder boys are strictly volunteers, 
admitted at their own application, on 
the expiration of their sentence, 
whom, therefore, the society has no 
legal power to detain, or to compel to 
return if they choose to abscond. 
From the opening of the institution 
in April, 1849, up to the date of the 
last report, February, 1856, eight 
hundred and seventy-five boys had 
been admitted. Of the number, one 
hundred and seventy-five, admitted in 
1855, seventy-six had lost one parent, 
twenty-five both, one hundred and 
four had not been regularly at school, 
fifty-three had been exposed to the 
evils of a vicious home and bad L- 
tal example ; twenty-eight had been 
once before in prison; eighteen, twice; 
and sixty-eight, thrice and upwards. 
It is plain that from such a class as 
this the ranks of adults in crime must 
be plentifully recruited. But there isa 
question to which it is well worth our 
while to seek for the true answer— 
what are the causes that chiefly en- 
gender this loathsome and revolting 
mass of premature depravity? To 
this inquiry we have obtained one 
uniform reply — parental neglect. 
Either the parents are unable to 
superintend the child’s early years— 
to edugate, control, and employ him ; 
or they set a bad example, which the 
child fet too readil fellows ; or give 
evil counsel, which he but too readily 
obeys. Even if we suppose the child 
to be the offspring of, sober and in- 
dustrious parents, who send him to 
school, but whose occupations take 
them from home, what is to become 
‘of him when school hours are: over} 
If he goes home, he finds. no parent 
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there. If he goes into the street, he 
meets there with associates who 
tempt, corrupt, and ensnare him. It 
is not a mere peradventure, that the 
child may fall ; 1t is a moral cer- 
tainty that he will, No youth could 
pass unscathed through such a fearful 
ordeal as this. The best thing we 
can wish for the poor, neglected little 
creature is, that, if he is doomed to 
fall, he may fall soon, and be brought, 
while his disposition is more pliant 
and ductile than it ever will be at any 
future stage of his life, under the be- 
neficent intluence of a well ordered in- 
stitution, in which he may beinstructed 
in those duties and those doctrines 
which it can never be too soon to teach 
him. Whether such an establishment 
as that at Redhill be suited to his 
case, is a question which we will con- 
sider presently. We agree with the 
able and zealous chaplain of that in- 
stitution in his opinion, that “ refor- 
mation, except in rare and exceptional 
cases, ought to be a word wholly inap- 
plicable to children of fourteen of 
twelve, oras many are, even of ten years 
ofage. Itat once proclaims that obvi- 
ousduties have been neglected, and the 
simplest responsibilities forgotten, 
when minds and hearts so young are 
found so early tainted and deformed. 
Did we take more pains to FORM 
them rightly from the first, there 
would be but a few, at least at such 
a tender age, to be reformed.” True, 
but not new. It is the old story over 
again; at least it is as old as the 
time of Solomon ; for he, too, had a 
notion, that there was some hope in 
the early training of a child in the 
way he should go. Weseem, however, 
to be disinclined to take him at his 
word, till we have made the experi- 
ment for ourselves; like the canny 
Scotchman ; “ Honesty, my friend, is 
the best pee : and I ought to know, 
for I've tried baith.” 

The last Report of Redhill states, 
“Our discharges for the year 1855 
have en to 108. of these 18 
deserted, or were discharged after 
fair probation, as caleulated to do 
more injury to their schoolmates than 
benefit to themselves by the opportu- 
nity afforded them. Of the remain- 
ing 90,65 emigrated—46 to Australia, 
and 19 to America. So far as we 
have heard of these, the large majority 
are likely to do well.” But we are 
entitled to ask, of how many of those 
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emi ts have you had tidings? 
And from whom have you ae of 
the well-doing of those you refer to,— 
from themselves, or from trustworthy 
witnesses? We hold it to be of the 
lastimportance that aconstant, watch- 
ful, and even anxious guardianshi 
should, as far as possible, be ade 
over the discharged boys; and that 
throughout the whole of their school- 
ing they should be made to bear this 
truth in mind. This would exercise 
a most salutary influence over them 
during the period of their detention, 
and save the time, trouble, and cost 
that are expended upon them. But 
to fling them back .into the world 
without a care for their future welfare 
would be “ to throw the helve after 
the hatchet,”—“ post omnia perdere 
naulum.” 

The total number of boys at Red- 
hill is broken up, as at Mettray, 
and as at the Philanthropic at its 
original constitution, into separate 
schools, of which there are at present 
six, each under a master appropriated 
to itself, and complete in all its ar- 
rangements and accommodations, 
The different masters are independent 
of each other, and responsible only 
to the chief manager, who is also the 
chaplain. In each school there is 
put up monthly a Good Conduct List, 
on cee sipeerited the names of oe 
of the s as have passed throug 
the preceding month without any 
complaint against them for negligence 
or misbehaviour. The boys who 
keep their names on this list for three 
consecutive months receive a small 
prize chosen by themselves. The 
plan appears to work well. Half- 
yearly examinations in general and 
religious knowledge are henceforth 
to take place. 

The Soon for the year 1855 well 
observes, ‘‘ The thing to be done in 
this institution is, to change a lad 
who, unreformed, is a continual an- 
noyance and expense to the commu- 
nity, into one who shall not only be 
harmless but useful, and, in his 
honest industry and labour, profitable 
—a producer, instead of a mere 
spoiler, waster, and consumer of the 
fruits of others’ toil. If this be effec- 
-tually done, no ordinary rate of cost 
is really expensive, for he steals and 
consumesin his crimes and his punish- 
ment ten times more than can be 
spent in hisreformation. Expense is 
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in such a ease economy. The waste 
is, failure in the reformatory pro- 
cess.” 

As compared with Mettray, Red- 
hill labours under certain disadvan- 
tages : it has not the. military organ- 
ization and discipline which are found 
to be so efficacious in the former: 
it has no legal power to detain the 
greater number of its inmates, or to 
enforce their return if they should 
choose to abscond. But the difficulties 
of its task it seeks to overcome by 
employing religious influence, per- 
sonal kindness, exact justice, and 
constant employment, accompanied 
by small rewards in the nature of 


wages. 

The last Report states that out of 
636 who have left the school since it 
was opened in 1849, 540 had stayed 
in it willingly, and gone out to honest 
employment in the colonies or in 
England ; and that it may fairly be 
asserted of 70 per cent. of these, that 
ter have been conducting themselves 
well. 

Similar institutions have been e* 
tablished at Stretton-on-Dunsmore, 
in Warwickshire (recently given up 
for want of funds), at Durham, at 
Kingswood near Bristol, at Saltley 
near Birmingham, at Hardwick in 
the county of Gloucester, at Brighton, 
at Westminster, and at Parkhurst 
in the Isle of Wight—a government 
institution, in which the prisoners 
work in association / 

When it is alleged, as an objection 
to national establishments for the 
maintenance and training, as well as 
for the punishment, of young offend- 
ers, that this is holding out a pre- 
mium to crime, and giving to the off- 
spring of negligent, dishonest, and 
profligate parents an education and 
nurture that the hardworking, up- 
right labourer or artisan is unable, 
with all his self-denial, to provide for 
his children, it is sufficient to an- 
swer, that the objection is ground- 
less. First, because we do not give 
to the criminal child such an educa- 
tion as he ought to receive at home; 
and we could not do this, if we would. 
Parental nurture and discipline are 
God’s own ordinance ; and when they 
are neglected, nothing that the most 
enlightened and earnest philanthropy 
can substitute for them can bean equi- 
valent. Secondly, neither the young 
delinquent himself, nor his negligent 
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parents or guardians have any taste 
for such institutions : not the young 
urchin himself, for he there finds his 
freedom restrained, his inclinations 
curbed, and the whole system in an- 
tagonism to his settled habits: not 
the parents, for they are made to 
smart for the misconduct of the child, 
by being compelled to defray the cost 
of his maintenance. When the ob- 
jector can bring forward an instance 
of a young scoundrel who has been 
decoyed from a penny theatre by the 
superior attractions of a properly regu- 
lated Reformatory School, or ot a 
worthless nt who is desirous of 
being mulcted in the cost of his 
stripling’s maintenance there, or of an 
honest labourer who is willing to have 
his virtuous child made the enforced 
associate of young thieves who b:ar 
the ineffaceable brand of criminality 
upon their brow, we shall then deem 
the objection a just one. 

But we have an objection to Re- 
formatory Schools, as at present con- 
stituted, which we believe it will be 
difficult to answer. We object to 
them on this ground, that in under- 
taking, as they do, the peual treat- 
ment of young culprits, they as- 
sume a function that pertains ex- 
clusively and inalienably to the 
State. We hold that, among the 
duties incumbent by an express di- 
vine ordinance upon the kxecutive, 
one is—.he punishment of its crimi- 
nal memb rs; and that duty it de- 
legates to other hands at ITs PERIL ! 
Its responsibility in this case cannot 
be shifted, cannot be shared. The 
treatment of all delinquents, whether 
adult or juvenile, belongs solely to it. 
They fali by law ino the hands of 
the law ; and revelation, reason, uni- 
versal usage, conspire in testifying 
that by the law they should be dealt 
with. No amount of accountability, 
or of sound judgment, or of unim- 
peachable philanthropy, can entitle 
an association of privaie individuals 
to take upon itself an obligation 
which no human power can transfer 
to it ; or to absolve the Government 
from an obligation which is tied to it 
by a bond which cannot be sundered. 
The moment a criminal, no matter 
how venial his offence may be, passes 


* On Juvenile Crime, as it affects Commerce, and the best means of repressing it. By 
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from the grasp of the law into that 
of a private society, he passes into 
hands that are unauthorized to detain 
and impotent to i. him. 

But it is said in reply to this :— 
“You cannot send a mere child to 
gaol; itis not a fit place for him.” 
‘Then we answer—Let it be made fit. 
Let suitable accommodation, suitable 
education, suitable employment, suit- 
able exercise, be provided in every 
gaol in this kingdom for such in- 
mates ; and let us incur, without a 
murmur, any amount of cost and 
trouble for the due treatment of such, 
rather than subvert the first princi- 
ples of reason and justice, by deliver- 
ing them over to hands that have no 
rigut to their custody. It is alleged 
that, by the self-denying, sympa- 
thizing, truly Christian-minded per- 
sons who est vblish and manage those 
* reformatories,” good is done. Yes, 
but evil is done too. And we are 
bold to say that the good they do can 
be done as effectually, without any 
admixture of evil, in a properly con- 
structed and properly managed gaol. 
We hold in as high estimation as 
any one can the priceless value 
of individual uenpiehiines + but we 
believe that the kindly and parental 
influence which bas been brought to 
operate upon the friendless objects of 
reformatory schools, may be much 
more effectually exercised by paid 
than by unpaid agency. “ It is a 
mistake to accredit effective philan- 
thropy solely to voluntary effort, and 
to deny it to those who apply their 
hearts and devote their time and ta- 
lent to the work, simply because they 
live by their labour, and make it 
their vocation. A labour of love is 
not necessarily unpaid, or beneficially 
uncontrolled.”* 

“* But,” say the advocates of ‘ Re- 
formatory Schools,’ “a gaol is not 
only unfit for young children, but 
they are unfit for it. They are irre- 
sponsible beings ; and therefore it is 
at once unfeeling and irrational to 
subject them to a discipline which is 
utterly unadapted to their capacity.” 
This is begging the question—nay, it 
is worse ;—it is a directarraignment of 
the Divine wisdom ;—it is no less 
than an impeachment of His skill in 
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the construction of that wondrous 
fabric, a human creature, implying 
that against its innate and wile ten- 
dency to act wrong he has not provi- 
ded a needful check; and that the 
masterpiece of his handiwork is sur- 
passed in this respect even by the 
roduction of the human artificer. 
ixamine the mechanism of a watch : 
see there the contrivance by which 
the greater recoiling power of the 
spring at its utmost tension, is com- 
pensated by a simple contrivance 
which renders equable the motion of 
the whole machine. And will an 
one tell us that a child is less skil- 
fully formed than a chronometer ! 
No,—as soon as the child is able to do 
what is wrong he is able to hear the 
voice of the iuward monitor rebuking 
him forthe deed. There is no appre- 
ciable interval between the commit- 
tal of the act and the warning of the 
the avenger : conscience applies her 
scourge to the trans r as the 
thunder pursues the flash. If thos 
who maintain that a very young lad 
can have no adequate notion of pro- 
perty will only take from him his 
playthings—his ball or his marbles— 
perhaps they will see reason to think 
differently. The truth is, that a 
child of seven, aye, or five years of 
age, Las as just a notion of the doc- 
trine of meum aud tuwm us any stu- 
dent of Grotius or Puffendorf. For 
surely, if he can feel an instinctive 
sense of injustice at the invasion of 
his own rights, he must at the same 
time have some notion of his duty 
with respect to the rights of others. 
“From a child * thou hast. known the 
Scriptures.” So sa}s St. Paul to Timo- 
thy. But Timothy must have then 
known his Bible to little purpose, if he 
did not understand the eighth com- 
mandment. Those whostickle so stout- 
ly for the irresponsibility of young pil- 
ferers must excuse us if we believe 
an Apostle rather than them. 
Instead, therefore, of whining and 
whimpering when a young culprit is 
toma before us, and asking with a 


rueful look of perplexity, “What shall 
c 


we do with such a mere child as 
this?” let us rejoice with exceeding 
joy that he has fallen into our hands 
at so tender an age, before his heart 
is rendered more corrupt by the force 
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of evil example, and his conscience 
more seared by further training in 
the path of vice. Let us regard this 
as an opportunity to bz: embraced 
with thankfulness, of rescuing from 
afier-ruin a poor neglected outcast, 
and of timely arresting a career 
which, unchecked, must end either 
at the gibbet or the antipodes. Bear 
in mind the exceeding lubricity of 
crime, and that the trivial theft is 
father to the felony. Lose not a mo- 
ment; eradicate evil habits, instil 
good principles,—which are nothing 
else than reasons for being good ; urge 
moral, religious, Christian motives ; 
and do all this wiih the potency, we 
may say with the omuipotence of 
Christian love ; and your task will be 
as facile as your success will be sure, 
Fear not, if you begin well, that you 
will ever fail for waut of tit agents to 
carry on theguod work : not mere hire- 
lings, who, having no capacity for any 
other occupation, think themselves well 
qualified for the very highest occupe- 
tion of all—the educing and fostering 
of those “high, capacious powers that 
lie folded up in man,” the implant- 
ing of religious principles, the commu- 
nication of religious truths, the for- 
mation of religious habits, the cul.i- 
vation of religious affections, and the 
setting of religious examples, Only 
throw opena field for such labourers, 
and they will eagerly proffer their 
priceless services ; services that gold 
cannot purchase, any more than it can 
recompense them. This encouraging 
prospect lies before us. As for France, 
we are persuaded that she will look in 
vain for another Mettray, or another 
De Metz. We have seen in Recorder 
Hall’s account of Petit Bourg, that the 
system has signally failed there. We 
are prepared, from the very nature of 
the case, to find other failures else- 
where in that kingdom. M. De Metz 
possesses peculiar aptitudes, which are 
very rarely to be met with, and not to 
be transmitted. We require in a 
matter of this sort not only an agent 
that shall be fit, but an establish- 
ment that shall be lasting. Founders 
must die: institutions should be im- 
mortal. 

Even apart from every other consi- 
deration than their intellectual nur- 
ture, these poor uncared-for children 


* "Awd Bp(gers, “from am ixfint.” The original makes etill more strongly for us, 
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excite an interest that attaches almost 
exclusively to their class. All accounts 
coincide in representing them as being 
endowed with minds peculiarly alert 
and quick of comprehension, as if 
their intellects were preternaturally 
sharpened by the very necessities of 
their condition. This fact is but an 
illustration of an old anecdote, which, 
however familiar to some of our read- 
ers, may be new to most of them; ‘it 
appears to be even more novel to somé 
who have heard it before than to 
others, so true is the aphorism that 
** nothing is so new as what we have 
forgotten.” A learned foreigner,on a 
visit to London, after his friend had 
shewn him all the notabilities of that 
vast city, inquired whether they had 
any building there for the reception 
and accommodation of the prime 
intellect of the nation. ‘“ Yes,” was 
the answer, “come and I will shew 
it to you ;” and then, taking him op- 
posite to the gaol of Newgate, and 
pointing to that gloomy structure, he 
said, “ There be our wits!” But those 
** wits” had undergone a long and 
assiduous training before they had 


duly qualified themselves for the pri- 
vilege which a paternal government 
had provided for them,—free com- 
mons and free quarters, with the 


advantage of further improving 
theniselves in the deeper mysteries o 
their craft. They had begun early— 
most of them; practised sedulously, 
and pursued their calling skilfully. 
‘Will any one teli us that the young 
urchin who steals our pocket-handker- 
ehief has evinced less dexterity than 
the weaver who made it? ‘Will it be 
maintained that the young b 
who has picked our patent lock is a 
more bungling craftsman than the lock- 
smith who constructed it? Yet out of 
such material are our most formidable 
felons formed. “It is only his first 
offence,” says the police officer, or the 
istrate. Only his First offence ! 
Only the first step beyond the edge 
of the precipice ;—only the first 
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lunge into the water on the verge of 
thie Cataract ! Why, this is ioe tert 
turning point of the r child’s 
career. The moment Justice lays 
her hand upon the culprit, society 
instinctively shrinks from all contact 
with him. An unspotted name is 
the very panoply of character; that 
once lost, the enamel is gone! True, 
the poor child may, in the eye of God 
and in the belief of man, have re- 

nted of his fault, and firmly re- 
solved to amend it. True, he may be 
willing to enter upon an honest 
calling, or to turn to any occu- 
pation he can obtain. ut who 
will employ him ? And this brings 
us to a point to which we are 
most anxious to draw the noticé 
of our readers—the wide and abun- 
dant field of labour which lies open 
to the legitimate activity of thosé 
excellent individuals who are bestir- 
ring themselves so laudably in the 
cause of neglected and outcast chil- 
dren. If they will look at the soil 
that thus invites their cultivation 
they will find that though the domai 
of the Law be tamantabiy wide, that 
of Philanthropy is wider still. We 
do not guage the depths of juve- 
nile delinquency, when we give the 
number of our convicts, or even of 
committals. There is a vast fer- 
menting massof youthful crime that 
never reaches legal detection ; a vast 
mass of idleness and ignorance just 
hovering on the verge of crime, 
which is sure to fall into it if a timely 
hand do not interpose to stay its 
course, and to turn it into a better 
channel, and direct it towards a pro- 
per end. These constitute what are 
called the Arabt population of our 
alleys and r towns; and in the 

ucation and training of these, the 
most active philanthropy may find 
ample scope for the exercise of its 
most ardent and untiring energy, 
without trenghing upon an office to 
which neither the ordinance of God 
nor the law of man has called it. 


¢ An unfortunate misnomer, closely verging upon a palpable rolecian. ~The Arab, with 
his roving and nomadic habits, no more resembles those settled tenants of our laucs and 


alleys, than a butterfly is like a barnacle, 
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FAITH 
BY FRANCIS DAVIS. 


1. 
The name of faith ’s a holy word, 
Though men at times abuse it, 
And faith itself ’s a conquering sword 
eee we use = 
ieve yourself a paltry slave, 
And Codie fade | behind you ; 
Believe yourself a man, and brave-— 
And such the world shall find you. 
For faith’s a nerve and stay of steel 
To lofty and to lowly— 
A hegveat lamp for human weal 


here human will is holy. 


Il. 


"Tis faith that veils the darts of death, 
Or arms us for his tournay ; 

‘Tis faith that points the patriot’s path, 
And feasts him on his journey. 

Believe you’re cursed with cobweb-soul, 
And every breath will break it— 

Believe you’ve might to make the goal, 
And here’s my hand you’ll make it ; 

For faith a mover is of mounds, 
A raiser of the lowly, 

A trump of soul-begetting sounds, 
Where ear and heart are Loty. 


ul, 


Then take ye Faith, nor ever fear 
Ye err by such assumption, 
No matter how the taunt and jeer 
May name the nymph Presumption. 
And grasp her firm when evils lower— 
The closer clasped, the warmer— 
For faith in your right arm is more 
Than countless suits of armour. 
Oh faith ’s a shield to mighty men, 
A love-light to the lowly, P 
And if a smiter now and then, 
- The work, at times, is holy. 


IV. 


Then, God of nations ! sow each soil, 
Each city, hill, and hollow ; 

With faith—with more, the will to toil, 
And all man seeks must follow : 

For had each soyl but faith and will, 
By all yon sun’s adorning, 

The tallest mount of human ill 
The sea should have ere morning. 

Oh! faith, thou might in muscle’s dearth, 
Not all hell’s hosts may flout thee ; 

God bless thee, light of heaven and earth -~ 
For both were black without thee. 
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OUR COLOURS AND CREEDS, 
A 8ONG FOR SUMMER. 
BY FRANCIS DAVIS. 
1. 


Prown Sunimer ’s abroad, and is shepherd-like keeping 
Her brightness and odour by mountain and vale, 
Where sainted young Melody, heavenward leaping, 
Rolls, gushing and gushing, her heart on the gale. 
The hills of our Ulster—the queenly, the olden— 
Like passion-souled poets of beauty—of God 
Gleam forth with their dower-thoughts—emerald and golden -~ 
Where many a light-leaving angel hath trod. 
Then lovingly mingle these flowers, my brother-— 
The gold of the lily and green of our land— 
For, oh! while they aid us in hating each other, 
Far better our isle were a desert of sand, 


II. 


Oh! say not ye deem that the God of Creation 
Had love in his heart, when he lighted this world 
With beauties like these, if the soul of a nation 
Must groan at each glimpse of their glory unfurled ; 
Nor say you believe that the Child of the manger, 
In coming, in going, in aught, was divine, 
If the creed which you hold the best beacon in danger 
Must lead you to look like a demon on mine : 
If hez-ven be love—if religion be holy— 
If God be a Being whom man should obey, 
Oh ! hate not, but pity, your brother, if folly, 
Or cread and conviction have led him astray. 


Il. 


Oh! if, in our darkness, we’ve wantonly lingered 
To pile up the altar where Liberty bleeds, 
Why—why to our folly cling on, gory-fingered, 
Till crushed through the earth by our colouis and creeds? 
Let’s hang the red past, like a beacon, before vs, 
Not lighting up passions by heaven abhorred, 
But melting those clouds by our madness hung-o’er us, 
The scoff of the nations—the curse of the Lord ! 
Ah, heaven ! no more may those ions have power 
To wring from thy teachings the scourge and the cha‘n ; 
No more o’er the tint of a leaf or a flower 
May bigotry brandish the club of a Cain ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 


FII8T LOVE, 


You say that she is changed to you, 
You call her fickle and untrue : 
She never changed—she but obeyed 
A feeling which her mind did master ; 
She ne'er was fickle—she but strayed 
Like careless sheep to newer pasture. 
She never then was fa'se to you, 
Because she ne’er was true. 


Ix about a fortnight after the events 
recorded in the last chapter, my cou- 
sin Gilbert returned from his séjour 
at Castle O’Skerrett ; and my uncle, 
who was all frankness and action, 
asked him at once what he had been 
doing on the Trasnagh Sands, and 
what was the nature of his acquain- 
tance with Mr. Marellos and his 
daughter. It was after dinner, and 
just when the ladies had withdrawn, 
and the good old General had esconced 
himself in the black chair, that he 
rs this question; and I do think 
he fired a pistol at my cousin’s 
head, he could not have been more 
thunderstruck. He became deadly 
pale, nay, yellow and livid for a mo- 
ment, then mastering his emotion 
with a strong effort, he answered in 
a slow, constrained voice, the colour 
coming back to his face in a rush of 
blood with the effort of each word, 
“that he employed Marellos as a 
clerk to draw leases — that his 
mare had gone dead lame a mile be- 
ond ee the day after he 
ad left the , and that he 
pen reieate tran tel in that vil- 
age, an gone out next morning 
to the sea beach to seek for agates 
with Marellos, whose ter wished 
to witness the surf breaking on the 
shore, &c., &c.” In fact, he explained 
any little mystery in the transaction 
so simply, and so much to our satis- 
faction, that whatever suspicion had 


y 
dour which ap 
And I am sure my uncle never thought 


in its conclusion. 


more of the matter: nor did I, till 
the ion of after events laid 
it bare to the reasonings of my me- 


ie two ladies. seemed much 
YOL+ XLVII.—NO. CORSXXIV, 
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pleased at Mr. Kildoon’s reinstate- 
ment in our household ; for, living 
as he did occasionally in the so- 
ciety of the county, he had a facul- 
ty of small talk, and a budget of Lil- 
liputian histories, consisting of the 
sayings and doings of our neighbours 
in the Wild West,— 


The Brownes, the Bodkins, and the Frenches ; 
Squire Blake and Captain Kirwan : 

My Lord Clancarty and all the Trenches ; 
And—Mrs, General Irwin,” 


which were apples and nuts to the 
appetite and Cheltenhamized habits 
of our elder guest, and certainly not 
unacceptable to her fair daughter. 
In fact, Gilbert was a first-rate talker 
of persons, while whatever little con- 
versational power I possessed was on 
things. And my uncle’s tastes were 
mine. 

So when Gilbert, after tea that 
evening, unbuckled his post bag 
which he had been replenishing du- 
ring his stay with O’Skerrett—who 
was himself both long-eared and lo- 
quacious—the outrush of news and 

p was so continuous as effectu- 
ally to dumbfound me, and nearly 
swept my uncle’s patience off its 
feet, as he paced the drawing-room 
with a quicker and a more jerky step 
than usual, and an occasional clear- 
ing of his throat, unwonted with 
him. This, though visible and au- 
dible to me, was unobserved by the 
narrator, whose ie recitals went 
smoothly in amidst the muslins, and 
pleasantly over the crochet-work to 
the ears and sensorium of his gentle 
auditory, who sat sewing at a sofa- 
table, and ever and anon repayin 
his labours with sweet smiles, ani 
a degree of attentive gusto which I 
was painfully aware no powers of 

I 
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mine could elicit. To be sure, to 
make amends for this, I had Miss 
Cardonald all to myself when she 
wished to ride or desired to sing. 
Gilbert had no time for the former, 
and neither taste nor tune for the 
latter. I had both; and Isabella 
Cardonald was as graceful on the sad- 
dle as she was charming at the piano. 
So we rode together on the sounding 
shore, or amidst the dark ravines of 
the mountains—sometimes with the 
General, but more frequently by our- 
selves ; and we sang together in the 
evenings, she initiating me into the 
tender pathos of the ballad music of 
Scotland, and I awakening her taste 
to the wild and thrilling sorrow of 
the Irish melody :—and so it came 
to pass naturally enough, that be- 
fore the ash-buds had gone forth into 
leaves, and before the spring had 
warmed into summer, I had be- 
come attached to Miss Cardonald. 
I am not ashamed to state this now. 
True, she was some years my senior, 
but she was the first really nice lady 
visitor I had seen since I had lost m 

Madeline ; and I wasa iageded, 
shy, and romantic—with an imagina- 
tion whose activity I often mistook 
for feeling, and a mind which had 
come in contact with but little so- 
ciety, save the few occasional visitors 
at my uncle’s house. He early saw 
my attachment, and spoke to me of 
it, like himself, right nobly and can- 
didly.. ‘‘ Walter,” he said, “I do 
not quite approve of your fancy : you 
are too young and too impulsive to 
exercise a just discretion in matters 
where your affections are concerned ; 
yet I throw no stone at you, for at 
your age we are more hasty to feel 
than calm to judge; and thus the 
heart outsails the head. 1 grant you 
that the young lady is very pretty, 
and by no means deficient in intelli- 
gence ; but remember what a teacher 
she has had all her life; and how 
her mother’s character and society 
must have exercised an influence over 
her. Her father was Lord Glenmor- 
loch, a Scotch judge, with a coarse 
mind, a keen tongue, a cool, clever 
head, and a heart as cold as a snow- 
ball. Hefell in love with her mo- 
ther for her pretty face, but. made 
her but an ill-tempered husband, fre- 
quently breaking in upon her silly 
speeches with, ‘Hold your tongue, 
ma’am,’ or, ‘.Lucy, you're a fool,’ To 
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me, Walter, I confess, this poor lady 
is absolutely revolting, and her so- 
journ at my house and at my cottage 

as been one of the most wearisome 
chapters in the life of my old age. 
Pardon my warmth, dear nephew, 
but I cannot away with her affecta- 
tion ; and I confess I should have re- 
joiced if she and her daughter had 
returned to England after her first 
visit to my poor house, and not taken 
this cottage, settling themselves thus 
at my very fireside. My dear Wal- 
ter, you used to speak of your Made- 
line as your pattern of all that is 
nice and feminine. Is this young 
lady like her? And do you think hai 
our Madeline been spared, that she 
and Miss Cardonald would have be- 
come as intimate from accordance of 
character as you would have desired 
them to be? ‘Itrow not. Is the 
young lady religious? Is she tho- 
roughly refined? Is she fond of what 
you are so given to— books—scen- 
ery? Would your natural or educa- 
tional tastes ever agree? Iam afraid 
not. What is this the old Latin says 
—‘ Idem nolle, atque idem velle, id 
demum amicitia vera est.’ I fear I 
quote incorrectly, for my Latin, like 
my cavalry sabre, is rusting from 
disuse ; but I know I reason right, 
because I do so dispassionately and 
calmly, with true love for you, and 
no unkindness towards the young 
lady. Walter, do you recollect what 
happened at the village of Barna- 
gee!” My uncle here alluded to an 
occurrence which had taken place a 
month before this. 

Mrs. Cardonald had expressed a 
desire to see an immense brown bo, 
which supplied our house, and inde 
half the country side, with excellent 
fuel. A village stood on a hill beyond 
the bog ; here the General had built 
a schoolhouse, to teach the young 
idea of the rustic population how to 
shoot ; and to this village we had 
driven one day. after luncheon ; a 
shower was falling, and we went into 
the schoolroom for shelter—it was a 
] barn-like edifice—the children 
had been dismissed, and at the mas- 
ter’s desk stood a man whom my 
uncle recognised .as the celebrated 

O——., a travelling missionary 
from the Wesleyan bedyss the Celtic 
pete. On the present occasion 

e had congregated upwards of sixty 
of the peasantry, and was preparing 
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to address them in their native 
tongue. My uncle at once uncovered, 
and sat down on a form, and we all 
followed his example. The orator 
was, by turns, loud, soft, impressive, 
pathetic and exciting; now lifting 
his impulsive audience into exulta- 
tion ; now depressing them to tears, 
as they rose and fell on the waves of 
his eloquence, like sea birds on the 
surge. He spoke the Irish fluently 
and beautifully, with a singularly 
sweet and flexible voice, which rolled 
forth the rich gutturals—soft yet 
strong—-of a language which seems 
to have been made originally to the 
pattern of the Irish mind, and has 
within itself a poetry, a copiousness, 
a power of adaptation, and a pathos, 
unparalleled by any other language, 
ancient or modern. As the speaker 
proceeded, and deepened to his sub- 
ject, his auditory became greatly ex- 
cited—the men rooted in attention’; 
the females weeping ; one old man 
next me was beating time softly on 
the ground with his staff in a sort of 
involuntary symphony with the stir- 
ring descant of the preacher; and 
even my uncle, who understood 
nothing of the language, was tho- 
roughly excited and most respect- 
fully attentive, while I sat by his 
side with every pulse quickened— 
and then I heard a very low laugh, 
and turning suddenly round to where 
Miss Cardonald was sitting with my 
cousin, I saw that they had been 
ridiculing the whole scene ; the lady’s 
eyes were full of laughter—I had 
rather have seen tears there—and 
Mr. Kildoon’s face wore a most dis- 
agreeable expression of contempt, 
mixed uglily up with a satirical 
smirk, though he immediately pulled 
up when he met my uncle’s stern 
frown of disapprobation at his levity. 
1 recollect so well the General going 
up to themissionary after his discourse 
was over, shaking him heartily by 
the hand, and inviting him cordially 
to dine and sleep at the Darragh on 
the present occasion, and whenever 
he should be itinerating through the 
country ; and I remember also his 
saying to me, as we went together to 
look ‘after the carriage, “ Walter, 
that young lady has a vulgar mind ; 
old Peggy Shanahan who sat in 
the corner, with the bare feet and a 
pipe in her mouth, conducted herself 
more like a lady, for the ‘large tears 
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were running over her face, like rain- 
drops on the carriage window, while 
our young friend was evidently jeer- 
ing at the good man and his word. 
As for Gilbert,” continued my uncle, 
“nothing, I fear, could move him 
that was not monetary—a pecuniary 
matter alone would have pathos or 
the reverse for him—his bosom would 
swell or sink only at the details of 
the budget, and nothing, I am sure, 
could extract a tear from that horny 
eye, except it were a sudden fall in 
the funds, when he was necessitated 
to sell out at a dead loss.” My uncle 
spoke this playfully, not illnaturedly. 
Indeed his hand over us was ever 
gentle—never rough—and because, 
in this affair of mine, he never op- 
posed me, or sought to lord it over 
me, but treated me like a brother and 
a friend, and neither ridiculed or 
trampled on my feelings, but handled 
them with respect; because of all 
this, he so much prevailed with me, 
that I had thoughts of going up to 
Dublin to my rooms in the College, 
and spending a month or two there, 
in hopes of finding the water of 
Lethe within the walls of Academus ; 
when, unfortunately, two events oc- 
curred, which combined to blow this 
small spark of fancy into a flame of 
affection. One was “ Circumstance, 
that unspiritual god ;” the other was 
Jealousy. I shall narrate both briefly, 
hoping not to weary my readers by 
so doing. 

In the very bosom of the moun- 
tains which bounded and sheltered 
the Darragh woods, lay a deep black 
tarn— 


All round and coiled into itself like hate, 


and called by the peasantry the Black 
Pond, or the Pedlar’s Pond. A road 
ran by it, which was a kind of Irish 
Simplon, and was carried right across 
the top of the mountain by a gradual 
but steep ascent. A most perfect 
specimen of engineering was this 
road, and made by a royal commis- 
sion, and government officers, to give 
the try employment in the 
dreadful famine year of 181—. A 
valley lay smiling under the road, 
through which ran a torrent ; on the 
further bank of the river a mountain 
rose—one of the highest in Ireland— 
in mural walls of dark slate mingling 
with scanty herbage, and the morning 
and evening shadows that fell- over 
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that wild way were dark as death 
and gloomy as despair. The place was 
five miles from the Darragh, and an 
eable ride ; and one fine mornin 
the General, Miss Cardonald and 
set out on horseback to visit the pass 
and see the Black Pond. On reach- 
ing it, it was necessary to climb up 
and clamber over a great many huge 
blocks, which lay in a chaotic heap 
like the spoils of an earthquake, and 
formed the edges of the rude stone 
cup in which the tarn lay. These 
rocks had been wet with the unfor- 
tunate pedlar’s blood, who had been 
robbed of all the glittering contents 
of his store, and then cruelly mur- 
dered, it is said, = tinker wives 
who met him on that lone mountain, 
and having accomplished their pur- 
had cast his body into the 


“ Now, Walter,” said my uncle, 
“ dismount, and take Miss Cardon- 
ald from her saddle—the groom will 
walk your horses—you must ascend 
these boulders in order to see the 
tarn which lies in the hollow ; but 
remember that the day is declining, 
and that five minutes will shew you 
all you need to see, and above all, 
forget not that we old ee do not 
always possess ‘patience, the beggar’s 
a, as aden calls it, but 
like to be up to tiime ; so, au revoir.” 

We went up the rocks with consi- 
derable difficulty, the young lady being 
impeded by her riding dress. At 
length we saw the on | water in its 
round and rugged bowl of stone ; it 
looked like blackoil. A solitary crane, 
resting on one leg, stood motionless on 
a shelf of rock which protruded into 
it; and a precipice behind threwa 
shadow on its dead calm surface, as 
black as if it came from a thunder 
cloud.* We turned to regain the road, 
but in so doing my —e slipped 
and slightly sprained foot ; she 
did not complain, but turned so v 
pale that, fearing she might faint, 1 
scrambled down to the Tarn and 
brought her some water,which revived 
her ; but she was totally unable to 
walk, so that I had to lift her, and 
carry her over the boulders and down 
therocks, which I effected with perfect 
ease, and with as much tenderness and 
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respect as if I were ing my dear 
Madeline. The Gene: Tooked very 
grave when we appeared, but on bei 
told the cause, nothing could ex 
his gentleness and kindness to the 
hurt damsel, and by shortening her 
stirrup, and making some saddle ar- 
rangements, we reached home in two 
hours. Iam afraid that during my 
enactment.of the pious Aineas and my 
agreeable porterage of the young lady, 
I said some things more warm than 
wise ; and pity, which is proverbially 
and sealiollle akin to a deeper feeling, 
helped on my folly in no small degree, 
ell—for a week Miss Cardonald 
kept to her sofa, and even the Gene- 
ral was a daily visitor at the cottage, 
while I spent all my evenings there, 
in very flagrant idleness it must be 
allowed, and becoming each day more 
hopelessly involved in the meshes of 
the feeling which was fast enthralling 
my fancy. 

A month afterwards, the other cir- 
cumstance took place, which, though 
of a perfectly different character, had 

eatly the effect of quickening my 

eelings, and bringing matters to a 
consummation—not—to be devoutly 
wished. I was in the County of West- 
meath for a few days, and had re- 
turned sooner than I intended, I 
arrived at the Darragh at four o’clock, 
and found all out. The evening was 
olden and lovely, and I followed my 
con over tothecottage, racing acroas 
the fields and leaping all the drains 
that came in my way. On reaching 
my destination, I found that Mrs. 
Cardonald had gone to Ballynatras- 
nagh, but the servant added “that 
wal tad lady was walking in the 
Ww ” 


I thought the girl looked very sl 


and full of meaning. “ Which path 
did Miss Cardonald take ?” 

“Oh, sir,” she answered, “ it is to 
the t oak she usually goes.” 

When I reached the grass path at 
the end of which the giant forester 
had towered for centuries, I saw no 
sign of her sought; however, on turn- 
ing softly round the huge stem of the 
a. I found her sitting on the soft 
green sward, and my cousin stretched 
at her feet, chatting pleasantly, look- 
ing abundantly happy, and evidently 


* Scenery resembling this is to be found in the magnificent Pass into Dingle, across the 
Connor Mountain, by Mount Brandon, in the gounty of Kerry, 
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quite at his ease. The as lady 
coloured high at my sudden advent, 
and Gilbert grew deadly pale. I knew 
that he admired her ; knew also 
that she liked his conversation ; butI 
was not pre for the appearance 
of great intimacy which seemed to 
exist between the parties. We had 
an awkward ting enough. I 
thought she looked annoyed at my 
having caught her alone with Gilbert, 
for she was a proud woman, so we had 
rather an uncomfortable walk home ; 
the two gentlemen ill at ease; the 
lady grave, silent, but composed, for 
she was always very calm, and in more 
modern days would not have been 
pronounced a “ susceptible subject” in 
the Ars Mesmerica. Where the wood 
opened out intoa green paddock, we 
encountered Gabriel Parsons, our 
rough-rider, an old groom of Mont- 
fort’s ; this man was an Englishman, 
and was as blunt in speech as he was 
bold in the saddle. On the present 
occasion he was riding a large and 
very high-spirited horse ; and if one 
were to judge by the heated appear- 
ance of both animals—the rational 
and irrational—they had been evi- 
dently striving together for the mas- 
tery. Gabriel's seat, however, was 
perfect ; easy perhaps to a fault, and 
almost loose, but whenever the animal 
Senetend any cae arene whe- 
ther it were the gallop, the plunge, or 
the leap, the muscles Ot his thigh : and 
the knee bones would turn in on the 
saddle with a tenacity of adherence 
that gave the rider the semblance of 
peng Greet to his horse, or fastened 
by clamps of steel to the saddle. As 
we approached, the man_ touched his 
hat, when immediately the wild ani- 
mal he bestrode,as if possessed by 
some equine demon of contrariety, 
comment anew his cone eee 
plunging, snorting, and endeavouri 
to tek awa a while his rider oe 
like James Fitz-James, “erect and 
fair,” as cool and as immovable as the 
statue of his majesty George II. 
on his black steed in St. Stephen’s- 
green. Atlength, when the fight was 
over, the following conversation was 
initiated by Mr. Kildoon— 

“Well, Parsons, that horse tries 
your horsemanship.” 

Parsons.— “ He is a foolidge beast 
for sartain, sir.” 

Gilbert.—rather pompously — “ I 
wonder now if ‘I were to mount him; 
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and gallop him up the paddock, would 
it tame his spirit at all ?” 

Parsons.—grinning—“ Why, bless 
ag soul, sir, he would cast you over 

is ears at the first plunge—he would 
not bear you on his 
nutes.” 

Gilbert—“ Oh nonsense, I have 
twice your weight”’—Parsons was a 
little dried up creature, with long legs 
and a body like the back of a chair— 
“and I fancy a steadier hand.” 

Parsons.—“ Well,sir, here goes” — 
dismounting—“ you can try; the han- 
nimal is rather beat, which is all the 
better for you.” 

Gilbert —rather discomposed—“Oh 
no, I should prefer not just now. I 
have no straps or spurs.” 

Miss Cardonald.—* Oh pray do, Mr. 
Kildoon. I am sure you will ride him 
famously. What an eye the creature 
has, and such a glossy skin ; do pray 
let us see how he gallops.” 

But my cousin still appearing re- 
cusant and very awkward—and the 
anatomy Parsons grinning most un- 
disguisedly—and the horse once more 
becoming restive, I could not contain 
myself any longer, but seized the bri- 
dle, and ina moment threw myself 
into the saddle. the groom eagerly 
thrusting his whip intomy hand ; and 
after sustaining five or six desperate 
attempts made by the brute to dis- 
lodge me by rearing and plunging, I 
got his head round to the field, and 
giving him the lash with all my might 
on his flanks, and a loud whirroo from 
my lips, he started off in a run-away- 
wild gallop up the long paddock, 
clearing the high paling at the end of 
it, and Laocking most of it down with 
his hind legs,and so gaining the lawn, 
where I kept him up to the stride till 
Thad nearly blown him, and made 
him to feel that I was his complete 
master; when I brought him back at 
a gentle canter, by the way he had 
gone, over the broken rails and down 
the paddock again, to the party, where 
i found Parsons narrating, toGilbert’s 
intense disgust, and to Miss Cardon- 
ald’s great enjoyment, “how Mr. 
Kildoon had let his brown ’oss foun- 
der in a ditch, and how Master Wal- 
ter had gone clean hover him on 
*ighflyer,” which was one of the most 
“ ridiculousestthingsas ever ’appened 
between two gents at a’unt.” 

AsI off the horse, who was 
now quite quiet, ‘my cdusin Iooked 


k for two mi- 
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daggers at me; but little I recked, for 
Miss Cardonald was warmed to a 
pitch of complimentary kindness she 
never had evinced before, and seemed 
not to mind Gilbert, who suddenly 
left us on the plea of having to meet 
a tenant. The approbation of my 
fair friend coming so fast on the 
heels of my jealous fit, like sunshine 
after storm, completely threw me off 
my guard, and before we reached the 
trelliced door of her mother’s cottage, 
I had declared my love to Miss Car- 
donald, and had been heard if not 
with rapture, at least with com- 
placency and a smiling calmness. I 
went home in a whirl of happiness ; 
and I suppose, from a pink rose- 
scented billet which the General re- 
ceived in the evening from Mrs. Car- 
donald, that the lady had opened 
the treaty, for my uncle engaged me 
to ride with him in the morning to 
M‘Clintock’s, and wished me good 
night with a face of most unusual 
anxiety. 

On the morrow, as we rode toge- 
ther out of the old-fashioned gates, 
he said, “Walter, I received last 
night a note from Mrs. Cardonald, 
which I shall want your glass to help 
me to interpret.” I then told him 
everything, giving him a brief but 
dalpated Ritory of my feelings, and 
of my hopes. WhenT had done he 
flushed deeply, and an expression of 
great pain for a moment darkened 
the light of his noble features, but it 
was a countenance more in sorrow 
than in anger. 

* Walter,” he said, ‘‘ you have done 
great wrong and grieved me much, 
but it is unavailing to reproach you 
now ; you have crossed the Rubicon, 
and you cannot go back ; but you are 
little more than twenty, and conse- 
quently not of age: and what my 
poor friend, Montfort, often said of 
you is true; you do not know the 
world sufficiently to guide you alon 
the path of a nec caution, an 
to guard you from the effects of your 
own very impulsive, unsuspecting, 
and imaginative temperament ; joined 
with—you will pardon me for saying 
—too much independence of action 
for so very youngaman. If you are 
dete: mined to marry Miss Cardonald, 
I will not withhold my consent ; you 
are still my dear nephew, and ever 
will Le; but, Walter, I have watche | 
this Lusiness, which you know I a‘ 
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at one time endeavoured to stop, but 
failed, because of your irresolution 
and want of power over your own 
will. Ihave made my observations, 
which were clear because they were 
unimpassioned, and the result is, I do 
not think that Miss Cardonald loves 
you—nay, do not look so angry—or 
that you love her. Come now, do sit 
quietly on your horse: nay more, I 
am under a strong persuasion that she 
never cowld love you, as the woman 
who was to be your life-long com- 
panion and friend ought to love you. 
She evidently does not comprehend 
you. Your habits.and modes of think- 
ing and expression are all new to her, 
living, as she has lived in watering- 
place society all her life : you and she 
are made up of very opposite ele- 
ments ; and your training and educa- 
tion have been at schools as diverse 
as the poles are asunder. Beyond all 
question, she is an attractive girl 
from her great prettiness. She is also, 
I do think, not deficient in sense ; 
but, my dear nephew, she could not 
value you, because she does not un- 
derstand you. Remember, too, she is 
six years your senior. Now do not 
fidget so on your saddle, but bear the 
cautery a little longer, remembering 
how friendly is the hand that holds 
it. You are not twenty-one; now 
suppose re were to go on the conti- 
nent, and travel a little, until such 
time as you attain your majority. 
You have now taken your College 
degree, and The Darragh is but a 
temptation to idleness, which, to old 
or young, is the root of all evil. 
Travel through Germany, or go, if 
ie please, into Italy, or where you 
ike. You shall have ample means 
from me to make the tour comfort- 
ably. If at the end of that period 
your mind and the mind of the lady 

the same, I hereby promise to give 
my full consent to your union. But, 
if I do so, it is on the condition of 
there being no engagement, written or 
spoken ; and, this being agreed on, you 
may correspond together by letter if 
you so please. I will say or write all 
this to Mrs. Cardonald, if you are 
willing I should do so, and also tell 
her that I have to make certain legal 
settlements of my property on your 
coming of age ; this will reconcile her 
to the delay, and is, besides, what I 
always intended doing. You will 
possess all my property at my death, 
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except some thousands which I have 
bequeathed to Gilbert, together with 
the fee-simple of all his present large 
farm ; Ae will be a rich man, not 
through me, but by himself ; I am at 
times frightened at his taste for 
amassing wealth; the passion is too 
old a feeling for so young a man. 
My will is in my oak cabinet, 
in a drawer on which is pereee 
Raphael’s Madonna. It is all quite 
regular, drawn up by my lawyers, 
and M‘Clintock has in his iron safe 
an attested copy. The Darragh and 
my other property is a clear £5,000a 
year ; it will be all yours. I owe no 
man anything save great nature’s 
debt, which is—or ought to be—a 
kind thought for every man and a 
kind word to all. If I am spared till 
you return, we shall live more to- 
gether like brothers, and our inter- 
course may be healthier and more 
profitable to us both. You, perhaps, 
will be less dreamy, and your mind 
will come out into more consistence 
and reality; while your freshness 
and buoyancy will cheer me, and do 
the old man good ; and J will endea- 
vour to be more communicative of 
the experience which age has forced 
= me, and thus we shall mutually 

vantage each other. I have left 
you too much to yourself, but there 
is a good time ——- Now, dear 
nephew, speak and tell me how you 
like my proposal ?”’ The large tears 
stood in my uncle’s eyes as he con- 
cluded, and turned on me his beloved 
countenance, all radiating with the 
kindness and generosity which broke 
from his noble, loving heart. I could 
not speak for some minutes, for those 
waters in his eyes and a tremulous- 
ness in the tones of his voice had 
infected me too, almost to weeping, 
and my breast swelled till I thought 
it would burst. But when I found my 
voice, I thanked my uncle most 
gratefully for all he had purposed 
ane and feeling that I had 
acted ill towards him, I asked and 
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obtained his pardon again and again ; 
for the generosity of his conduct 
struck me as something particularly 
lovely and admirable, while my rea- 
son told me that the course he had 
suggested was the onemost accordant 
with common sense as well with 
what was right. 

So we had a tranquil and happy 
ride together, and much affectionate 
communion of spirit. And in the 
evening I went over to the cottage— 
my uncle having previously had a 
long satisfactory interview with the 
old lady, who came into all his plan. 
Here I found Miss Cardonald look- 
ing the image of calm repose ; and in 
a few nights afterwards, when I took 
my leave of her, though she suffered 
me to press her to my heart, and kiss 
her cheek, yet there was no pallor on 
her face, nor tear in her eye, and her 
voice was clear and unbroken as she 

ronounced heradieux. This lremem- 
red well during my absence, and 
with feelings I could scarce describe. 

On that night, after I had pre- 
prepared all things for an early start 
on the following morning, I went to 
my uncle’s dressing-room to say a sad 
farewell. The old man folded me to 
his heart in a strict embrace, kissing 
both my cheeks, and blessing me 
fervently ; he then gave me a large 
draft on his London bankers, a purse 
heavy with guineas, and thrust a little 
book into my bosom, and with his 
eyes ch with tears, and a mur- 
mur, “ My dear, dear Walter”—he 
left me at his chamber door—and I 
never saw that loved and stately 
form in life again. 

There was one heart that night 
beating against a wakeful pillow with 
inexpressible exultation, and one eye 
glittering with the fire of commingled 
hate and love, and that was my 
cousin Gilbert's. 

But this I never knew or dreamed 
of till it was revealed in the lightning 
flash which came to scathe my youth 
some time afterwards, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


RAMBLING FROM THE HOMESTEAD. 


Where is the chieftain ? 









He is not on the lake ; 
Where is the huntsman ? 

He has past from the brake ; 
Where is the warrior gone ? 

He is lost from the lea ; 
Where is the master flown ? 

Par o'er the dim sea : 
Fixed is the falcon eye 

With a film on it now ; 
Mute is the tuneful tongue, 

And marble the brow : 
And the large hand lies clenched 

In the rest of the dead, 
For a shroud’s round the heart 


Tae book which my unele had 
thrust into my bosom was a copy of 
the New Testament, which had been 
my sister’s, and was all marked and 
underwritten in her graceful Italian 
hand ; and to my amazement some of 
the inal comments were traced 
in the neat old-fashioned holograph 
of my uncle himself. 

Aud this explained to me what had 
often oce during his illness; 
how he used to pray aloud at nights 
when he thought I was asleep; and 
how often he read this book, which, I 
confess, I put down to his affection 
for the sweet owner, and his grief at 
her recent loss, when in truth it was 
the dawning of Heaven’s light which 
had come in through this dark gate 
on his soul. 

On the fly-leaf he had written my 
name, just under my Madeline’s, and 
beneath both, his own well-known 
cipher, “ A. N. ;” then a Latin poesy, 
ane eh eel Soe it was 
scarce dry—“ et Perlege.” 

I complied x the injunction for 
a few days, but quickly wearied of 
the task. I did not understand the 
book ; so I soon put it up with many 
other souvenirs from the same loved 
hands, to be taken out at times, like 
relics from their niches, and on 
and put back again, after they had 
kindled into brightness and warmth 
the fire which oftentimes will burn 
low on the altar which memory rears 


And a sod’s o'er the head, 
A Coiaah for Black Thomts of Carrowmore. 


in the heart to the absent and th® 
dead. 


I put up, to use a travelling phrase, 
at a large hotel, in a public part of 
the city. This house was kept by an 
old butler of my uncle’s, who married 
the housekeeper ; and with their eon- 
joint savings, and some help from 
the General, had set up this hotel. 
Here I was in a measure at home ; I 
hoped to be very quiet, but it seemed 
otherwise to the Gods, for, on the 
second day, when I descended to the 
coffee-rooma to see the morning paper, 
I encountered Captain O’Skerrett, as 
noisy and as good-natured as ever, 
who effectually snapt asunder the 
threads of my solitude. He greeted 
me most obstreperously; nearly 
wrung my hand off my wrist, asked 
for the “ Janneral” twenty times, and 
“‘ my dear fellowed” me twenty times 
more. He proposed that I should ge 
in his gig to a review “im the 
Phenix,” but this I eschewed, plead- 
ing em He es declared I 
should accompany hi some good 
fellows to the theatre that evening, 
but this I parried, pleading a cold ; 
he then insisted on taking me to a 
ball and supper at Lady Grace 


O’Kelly’s, in Merrion-sgare, that 
night, but this 1 fen off also, 
pleading headache and fatigue. So I 


suppose, to make up for my delin- 
quencies, he went to all three himself. 
Next day, in return for his kindness, 
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T could not but ask him to dine ; and 
after the good wine had done its 
office, or, in other words, after he had 
had his bottle of sherry, he became 
pensive, confidential, and very com- 
municative about his friend Kildoon, 
whose prenomen he contracted—-I was 
going to say gibbeted—by an un- 
graceful syncope,toGibby. He spoke 
of his being such a fellow,—so 
clever at making money, and “ what 
a pity it was he had so a seat in 
his hunting saddle.” He then hinted 
at his having an attachment to a 
young. lady ; and at this I felt all the 
in my body rush to my heart, 
but was relieved by the Captain 
lamenting my cousin’s folly in this 
matter, for “I hear,” said he, “that 
though she is a prodigy in beauty, 
yet that she is only a lar’s 
daughter, and a Jewess into the bar- 
gain.” I saw it was Marello’s daugh- 
ter to whom he alluded; but 
deeming it dishonourable to take 
advantage of the outpourings of so 
leaky a vessel as the Captain, and not 
caring to hear of my cousin’s pecca- 
dillos, and remembering that “in 
vino veritas,” I complained of a 
sudden headache, and, ordering a 
light, I left the worthy Castellan to 
himself and the Dublin Evening Post, 
and ascended to my bedchamber. 
Before I escaped, however, and 
while the waiter was getting my 
candle, another secret thing was re- 
vealed which I had no wish to hear, 
but which, nevertheless, interested 
me, as opening up a new depth in my 
cousin’s ous and inscrutable 
character, and likewise giving me 
= key of Gilbert’s intimacy with 
communicative guest. 
The tain, in his ret for ‘my 
fictitious 


sovereign remedy, a of brandy 
and water each, and a “ quiet 
écarte;” and on my smilingly de. 
clining both antidotes, ed :— 
“Why, then, it’s many a good clean- 
ing out with the same ecarte that 
your cousin oa Kildoon has o 
ey ‘ght | ae errett, and man 
night have we sat u ther 
over the cards; and nt up, together a 
—, thing that one of the 
ily should now offer me my re- 
venge, on neutral 2 too, like 
this stupid ae hotel.” inted to 
my ,w really ions nring 
to ache at the idea of the proposed 
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8 ium; and vanished through 
Ls Sone, with a good night, a smile, 
and a bow. 

“ So, then, Gilbert is a gambler,” 
was my thought now; and this 
awakened : long train of bitter re- 
grets, as I paced my chamber for 
many anhour. And as I remembered 
how entirely my uncle’s money passed 
through this man’s hands, and how 
he was trusted by the General; and 
how little I had ever done in the way 
of looking after affairs at home, or 
helping my generous uncle in ‘his 
business, but spent my life in self- 
seeking and unprofitable dreamin 
I sternly accused myself of selfish- 
ness, ingratitude, and indolence,— 
and, perhaps, I was not altogether 

wrong. But if the retro was one 
of pain for the past, I firmly deter- 
mined that it should be productive 
of profit for the future; and so, 
dismissing these unhappy thou - 
from my mind, I stole into 
dream of happiness which was not to 
be mine, and scenes which were never 
to be realized ;—while my last wak- 
ing recollection was hearin aes — 
of the gallant Captain in the 
—and a little thicker, no doubt, In 
utterance from the extreme proba- 
bility of his having swallowed my 
share of the brandy and water as 
well as his own. 

He was in high palaver with Boots, 
and their converse ran in this fa- 
shion :— 

Captain.—“ Hah, number eighteen, 
you say ; i oh, that’s my ticket, is it ? 
and Mr. nt—the young gentles 
man TL dinet with, is number nine- 
teen ; very well—Boots, here, pull 
mine off, and take yourself off too, 
into the bargai 

Boots.—“ To be sure, your honour, 
I will—I shall, your honour.” 

The Captain. “But, I say, Boots !” 

Boots.—“* Well, Captain fe 

The Captain. —Be sure to call me 
in the morning ; now, don’t neglect 
me on any account—at—let me see—- 
half-past eleven o’clock ; and, I say, 
Boots, let me have a beefsteak for my 
breakfast, a fresh egg, a bowl of hot 
cocoa—and, mind me now—and don’t 
forget, Boots—plenty of buttered 
toast !” 

Exit Boots, with an unpolished 
namesake under each arm. The 
Captain falls into the arms of Mor- 


pheus, “cibo rinoque gravatus.” 
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I sailed the following night for 
Holyhead—I say sailed, inasmuch as 
our present steamers were as yet 
beneath the horizon of invention, and 
we were fain to smack it across the 
channel in small sloops, which were 
nautical Pandora boxes, and compre- 
hended every evil and discomfort 
which could possibly be grouped to- 
gether in a cabin about sixteen feet 
square, crammed thickly with sick, 
suffering and noisy humanity. I had 
a hackney-coach from the hotel to 
reach the long, hearse-like caravan in 
which we rumbled and jostled down 
to Howth at eleven o’clock, p.m.— 
A sort of motionary rehearsal of 
what was awaiting us on board the 
packet. The old Post-office clock in 
College-green was chiming half- 
ten as I joined the coach, which 
waited for its passengers under the 
lee of King William's statue, at that 
time gaudily ant in loyal hues of 
orange and blue, before this age of 
bronze had invested horse and man 
with their present metallic, dingy 
colours. 

O’Skerrett, who had accompanied 
me in the hackney-coach, now took 
leave of me, shaking my hand with 
a Galwegian energy which almost 
crushed the cartilage of my fingers. 
“God bless you, my dear fellow ; 
take care of yourself, and don’t forget 
to give my love to the Soaeeai 
such was his mode of saying the 
word—“ when you are next writing 
home. A Jew—a Jew, my dear fel- 
low,” by which Hebraizing of the 
language, I understood him as recom- 
mending me to the care of a special 
Providence. 

The night was dark and wet; and 
as I stumbled along over the feet of 
the passengers to get to my seat, they 
all seemed so cross at my intrusion, 
with my tall figure and damp cloak, 
that I almost “expected a kick from 
each of them in transitu. The rain 
beat violently against the windows, 
and fell in torrents upon the wooden 
roof and the few upright figures on 
it, who muffled in plaid cloaks, or 
crouching under saturated umbrellas, 
were abiding the peltings of the piti- 
less storm, ‘and earning a fit of the 
rheumatism in futuro. Long and 

was our drive by the ‘woods 

and walls of Marino ; the sheds and 
by the 
rural 


stands of historical Clontarf ; 
eorklebeds of Crablake; by 
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Raheny, and mud-embosomed Bal- 
doyle, all wrapped from human vision 
in the dark—misty —damp—drizzly 
—rain-pattering, cold, gusty midnight, 
for my repeater rung twelve as we 
stepped on the quay of Howth, where 
all was black, and wet, and sloppy, 
and the dark hull of the little ugly 
pea was searce visible as. she 
oomed on the water by the light of 
the lanterns dimly burning from 
her mast and bowsprit. Why this 
voyage was reserved for midnight 
I believe nobody ever yet was in- 
genious enough to make out—when 
people are most tired, and most cold, 
and most unwilling to leave home ; 
when our life and our luggage are 
both most liable to be lost ; when the 
sea is most dangerous, and its navi- 
gation most difficult ; and when every 
one is thinking of the comforts of his 
or her particular bed at home. Why 
such a time should have been se- 
lected, no one could define ; but sup- 
posed it was something very profound, 
emanating from the sapient mind of 
the Post-office authorities. Havin 

got my luggage on board, I enetaiben 
afterit ; and,slippingand scating over 
the boards of the wet deck, reached 
the companion door, and descended 
into the cabin, where, amidst an at- 
mosphere of malaria and horrors, I 
found a party at supper. Some dis- 
cussing chops, and some oysters ; 
while others were intent on cups ebri- 
ating and uninebriating, in the shape 
of whiskey-toddy and tea ; and all 
of them, as the steward told me 
with a grin, “in the height of good 
sperrits ;” though, added he, “ it’s the 
basins they’ll be shouting for the 
moment we reach the say!” They 
appeared to be respectable trades- 
people from London, and were as 
happy and as noisy over their food 
as an army of apes in a nuttery. 

I clambered into my berth at once ; 
and as I had been too often rocked 
on the billow of the Atlantic to anti- 
cipate anything like sea-sickness, I 
amused myself by watching the scene 
beforeme. The cabin was frightfully 
hot, with a temperature up to 120 of 
Fahrenheit, while the awful aggre- 
gate of smells was as conglomerated 
as those of Cologne, but more distinct, 
because of their condensation in so 
small a space. I could recognize the 
odour of whiskey, tea, rashers, roast- 
mutton, onions, bilge-water, tar, paint, 
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musty furniture, and lamp-oil, each 
in the abstract, and all in the aggre- 
gate, forming a sum-total of olfactory 
arithmetic perfectly disgusting. Yet, 
in the midst of all, the revellers 
feasted high, and the mirth and fun 
w fast and furious; healths were 
runk, and glasses ciinked together, 
and songs were sung, till, in the 
midst of the pathos produced by “ the 
wounded Ussar,” and “ fair Haddy- 
laide’s "grief, which was beingchanted 
by a little unwashed Cockney, the 
vessel, which had now rounded the 
rms rolled heavily; and bending to 
er starboard gunwale as the rough 
north wind struck her mainsail, gave 
a tremendous lurch, which at once 
destroyed the equanimity, and nearly 
the equilibrium of the whole party. 
In a moment they were all staggering 
to their berths ; and immediately af- 
terwards there were twenty calls of 
supplication to “steward ;” in the 
midst of which horrible din and hub- 
bub, I, being excessively tired, fell 
fast asleep, and waked not till we 
were in the Race of the Head, when I 
found the vessel was going pretty 
steadily with the wind on her larboard 
lad was I to go on 


= ; and 
eck in the cold, indistinct twilight of 
the breaking morning, and inhale the 


lovely, bracing sea breeze after my 
night-long potations of poisonous gas 
and azote in my berth, where, indeed, 
I was “ cabined, cribbed, confined” in 
the most literal sense. 

The day was dawning beautifully ; 
the Snowdonian peaks were all on 
fire, and crimsoning and lightening 
into joy at the advent of the great 
Traveller, who was slowly wheeling 
his dazzling disk up the path which 
kindled at his coming; while the 
deep blue waters all around, rushing 
and tossing and weltering together, 
seemed great nature’s bath from 
which he was to ascend in his fresh- 
ness, his strength, and his beauty. 

We had a well-packed coach from 
Holyhead to Bangor ferry. No 
Suspension Bridge was there yet, to 
charm the eye with its light and pen- 
dant elegance, and its span of metal- 
lic gracefulness and beauty. No mas- 
sive Tubular overtopped the blue 
Straits, the ‘ipeaieal of an iron- 

wer age, and the type of the com- 

ination of science with utilitarianism ; 
but a large boat rocked at the ferry, 
in which we were all fain to embark, 
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a second little lugger taking our bag- 
gage, and after a short pull we landed 
and had our breakfast at the boat- 
house, standing near where now is 
the George Inn, kept, and admirably 
kept too, by the kind and courteous 
Mrs. Roberts, whose sweet Welsh 
mutton and piquant Mulligatawny 
— have so oft refreshed my weary 
and hungry nature; and in whose 
beds of purest whitest linen I have 
had so many a delightful night’s slum- 
ber. At Chester the “ coach slept,” 
that is, the passengers which had sat 
inside and outside of it; and next 
morning I had a chaise into Shropshire 
to visit a maternal aunt, my mother’s 
youngest sister, who had married an 
Oxford fellow, and was now residing 
not far from Shrewsbury on his 
living. His name was Silverties, and 
it was very expressive of his belong- 
ings, as well as of his character—his 
hair was silver grey, and his voice 
silver toned, and his brow, hand, 
and cheek were as pale as that metal ; 
his manner was silvery soft ; the tone 
of his mind as correct and as colour- 
less as that insipid metal—his house 
was neat as silver, and his domestics 
moved stilly as if silver sandeled ; 
while his well-laid table and ancient 
beaufet sparkled and groaned with 
the sheen and the weight of that pre- 
cious bullion. 

They were hereditary parsons these 
Silverties, and as like one another as 
eggs orannuals. The Doctor’s grand- 
father had been an Oxford fellow, 
and retired on a living. His father 
had been the same, ont had gone and 
done likewise. They had all from 
sire to son worn a college-cap, set- 
tled in a college-parsonage, married 
wives, saved money, lived softly, 
and died respected by all men—be- 
cause they paid their debts; and 
mourned by no one save their trades- 
men, and that in merely a mercantile 
way. 

My uncle, the Rev. Euseby, was an 
average type of the generation: he 
was a fair scholar, a well bred man, 
and a very indolent clergyman. Every 
Sunday morning he preached softly 
from his well-cushioned pulpit, and 
every Sunday evening he slept sweet- 
ly in his well-padded pew ; my aunt 
nodding diagonally and sympatheti- 
cally to him from the opposite cor- 
ner. His sermons, though nerveless 
in doctrine and delivery, yet exercised 
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an unhappily expulsive power in thin- 
ning his congregation ; while beneath 
the soft, slumberous sunshine of his 
indolent ministry sprang up, like 
fungi round an oak, some two or three 


dissenting houses ; in the very shadow 
of his tall church and its beautiful 
medizval tower. Yet was he kind to 


the poor, while kinder to himself ; 
and no man ever saw him in an ill- 
humour —after he had dined to his 
satisfaction. Badinage apart, he was 
a good natured and gentlemanly cler- 
ical Epicurean, with a formal address, 
faultless linen, and a well ordered 
house, of which good eating was the 
presiding deity, Mrs. M‘Couskie, the 
cook, the officiating priestess, and 
punctuality and primness the domes- 
tic Lares and Penates. Three young 
women attired in grey sat on the 
form at morning prayers ; three you 
women clothed in green worship 

at the same form at evening prayers. 
The thin butler was father to the fat 
footman, and grandfather to the afore- 
said triad of parti-coloured damsels ; 
and all had an easy servitude of it, 
except when a mistake occurred in 
the victualling department, when the 
Doctor exploded in a shower of wrath, 
or simmered slowly in the more silent 
effervescence of indignation. I well 
recollect, the day I arrived, his real 
agony at dinner, because the butier 
permitted a tiny particle of cork to 
escape into the decanter of sherry. 
Again and again he adverted and re- 
verted to this, and made as many la- 
mentations over the untoward deed 
as would have furnished the pathos 
for a threnody to Bacchus and his 
vinous crew. My aunt was a quiet 
gentle creature, with a grief-stricken 
spirit, for the children of her young 
married life had all been among the 
early gathered, and the scent of our 
rose leaves when they are thus 
withered has even more of sorrow 
than of sweetness in it. She had 
delicate health, and seldom left her 
room except for church. Here I 
found a lively young fellow, Frank 
Gayston by name, an embryo barris- 
ter by profession, and an Irishman by 
birth ; and oats week’s sojourn 
with the Rev. faa , I had much 
enjoyment from the buoyant animal 
spirits of ye countryman. He was 
quite of a different order from Cap- 
tain O’Skerratt. This man was a 
thorough gentleman, well educated, 
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and had always been in good society ; 
but at times the well-spring of his 
Irish vivacity would overfiow and 
drown his discretion ; and his eccen- 
tric imaginations, escaping to the sur- 
face, would glitter like bubbles, or 
float like froth-bells adown the stream 
of hisconversation. He was a Philo- 
Hibernian of the first water, and 
would fight the national battle till 
all were tired out with his arguments, 
or wearied with laughing at his bur- 
lesque. When he acted on the defen- 
sive, and held forth his shield before 
what he called “the bleeding breast 
of Erin,” he was generally moderate 
and always efficient; but when he 
assumed the offensive, and drew his 
sword “to slay the Saxon,” his taste 
for wild and reckless fun hurried him 
into all kinds of extravagance of as- 
sertion and oddity of humour. With 
his reverend entertainer he was per- 


tually sparring, assaulting his Eng- 
fish prejudices, and putting him on 
his educational mettle on literary and 


classical matters. I can best illus- 
trate the pair and their mutual bear- 
ing, by a wild and sportive kitten 
frisking and gamboling round a sleek 
and decorous tabby, who sits winking 
ona wet day upon a velvet hearth- 
rug. As a 7 of his peculiar 
genius, I shall quote one from many 
a dialogue between the parties, in 
which the vivacity was all on the one 
side, and astonishment and gravity on 
the other. 


SCENE—BREAKFAST TABLE, 


Dr. Silverties— Reading Morning 
Chronicle. “ Well, I see they have 
been robbing the dean’s house in 
Berkshire—‘ a band of burglars’ — 
they could not have got much, be- 
cause the dean’s brother is a banker 
in Reading, and he keeps no cash 
ever in his house; and so we may 
apply the old worn Latin adage to 
him, ‘ Cantabit vacuus coram latrone 
viator.’ ” 

Frank.—“ Doctor, may I ask you 
by what authority you call that word 
cantaybit, when it is written canta- 
bit? The Italians, whose language 
is modern Latin, and who a 
know better than you or I, pronounce 
the @ naturally, and so we do in Ire- 
land.” 

Doctor (rather huffy).—“ Indeed, 
sir, I never was in Ireland.” 
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Frank.— A great pity, sir. You 
area scholar and a rian, and 
you would find the English tongue 
spoken there in all its purity. No 
cruel hexhasperation of the haich, 
fearful to classical ears like yours ; 
no saying ‘ my haunt,’ in place of 
‘ my aunt ;’ or ‘ Hymen’s halter,’ in 
ie of ‘altar.’ And, on the other 

ad, no elision of that much-abused 
letter, such as calling a ‘ house’ a 
‘ ouse ;’ or saying ‘ appy’ instead of 
‘happy.’ And, again, no vulgar pa- 
ragoge, or final addition of a letter, 
or change of the same, such as you 
find in the speech of men bred at 
Eton—ay, Doctor, and who have gra- 
duated at Christ Church, Oxford— 
such as calling a window a ‘ winder,’ 
or Eliza ‘ Elizar.’ This you never 
meet in Ireland. True, you will hear 
the English undefiled, sounded forth 
in all its richness and platitude ; but 
it is always intelligible and unvitiated 
by barbaric dialects like those of So- 
mersetshire, Devon, or Lancashire. 
In Ireland we speak the language 
unprovincially and purely. rue, 
we have amongst us what you call 
brogue ; but this is its beauty, and 
its breadth, its power, and its eu- 
phony.” 

Doctor (interrupting).—“ You sure- 
ly, sir, do not mean to assert that the 
Trish people speak our language bet- 
ter than we do ourselves ?” 

Frank.—“Unquestionably, sir, they 
do, and foreigners allow it: they are 
not guilty of your commonest anoma- 
lies. Why, in this very word Cuno, 

ou nee the a ay; while in its 

nglish derivative, chant, you make 
it au, and call the word chaunt, 
Now in Ireland we give the same in- 
tonation both to the Latin and 
English words. And, by-the-bye, 
your pronunciation of the vowel a, 
as if it was spelt au, is a relic of 
your Norman Conquest ; for a as au 
is pure, or rather impure, French. 
How can foreigners acquire your lan- 
guage, abounding in such irregulari- 
ties? We, as a conquered nation, 
have accepted the tongue of our vic- 
tors, and improved it.” 

Doctor (smiling).—“ Why, sir, we 
consider the brogue a decided bur- 
lesque on our spoken language.” 

rank,—* Pure ignorance, Doctor, 
and founded on pride, just as the 
Greenlanders esteem themselves the 
most polished of all nations, and the 
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Tartar grins at you that you may see 
how lovely are his black teeth. A 
well-bred Irishman speaks the Eng- 
lish language better than any Saxon 
could do, Our own Celtic is a mag- 
nificent thing : not like your English, 
cribbed and cabbaged from many 
languages, Greek, tin, German, 
French, &c. ; but self-derived and in- 
dependent, drawing all its power, its 
variety, and its beauty from its own 
ancient radicals—as every leaf and 
twigling of the kingly oak derives its 
life and glory from its own roots— or 
as each planet which adorns our sys- 
tem educes its light and motion from 
its own sun.” 

Doctor.—* Indeed, Mr. Gayston, I 
never thought so much eould be said 
of Ireland or the Irish ; for, with the 
exception of yourself, and Walter 
here, and a few other descendants of 
the English whom I have the honour 
of knowing and esteeming, I have 
ever held the nation as something be- 
low par, both as regards learning as 
well as morals.” 

Frank.— Doctor, you amaze mé 
beyond expression. A scholar like 
you to speak so! Have you never 
read the great Ussher? Are you not 
acquainted with the ‘ Venerable 
Bede,’ your own countryman? Are 
you ignorant of their testimony to 
the old faith, pure morals, deep learn- 
ing of Ireland, when your ancestors— 
forgive me for so saying—were semi- 
nude, or at least wearing petticoats 
of skins, in place of black inexpress- 
ibles of broad Yorkshire cloth, eat- 
ing raw salmon, trapping wolves, and 
burning their children in basketfulls 
amidst the oak groves of their ido- 
latry? Have you never heard of 
Maildulf, the tutor of Aldhelm, who 
was the best scholar, according to 
Warton, of the eighth century? This 
tutor was an Irishman, as were also 
Albin and Duncan, John Erigena, an 
illustrious name, renowned for Greek ; 
and Sedulius, the commentator on St. 
Paul; with Claudius, a brother di- 
vine, who wrote on the Galatians ; 
and Bishop Dungal, a geometrician 
and a logician ; and Clement, the as- 
sistant at Paris of the renowned Al- 
cuin, the tutor of the Emperor Char- 
lemagne. Then further, we claim for 
Ireland the chronicler Marianus, who 
wrote in the eleventh century, and 
whom Sigebert styles ‘the most 
learned man of his age.’ But I see I 
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am wearying you, Doctor, with this 
long literary Irish roll-call ; so, pass- 
ing over a dozen or more of learned 
men’s names, I would go on to mo- 
dern days, and ask you where you 
would find such a gifted statesman as 
Edmund Burke ; so classical and po- 
lished a speaker as George Canning ; 
such a humourist as Sterne; such 
a master of the English tongue as 
Swift ; such a divine as Archbishop 
Ussher ; such an orator as Sheridan ; 
such a lyric bard as Moore; sucha 
dramatist as Farquhar ; such a wit as 
Curran; such a poet as ‘ poor Col- 
lins ;) such a lively writer as Sir 
Richard Steele ; such a novelist, dra- 
matist, poet, and essayist as Dr. 
Goldsmith, on whose tomb your great 
lexicographer, Johnson, wrote ‘ Nil 
tetigit quod nonornavit?? All Irish- 
men, Doctor; every man and mind 
of them genuine Erigenz, and redo- 
lent of the green sod of sweet Erin.” 

The Doctor.—smiling—“ Oh indeed, 
I do not dispute your names, nor your 
claims to national talent, though I 
believe Swift rather disowned you— 
but the antiquity of civilization which 

ou pretend to, I own I conceive to 

rather apocryphal and unproven.” 

Frank—getting very wild and 
energetic.— Antiquity, Doctor! If 
it is antiquity you require, I think 
I can satisfy you on that score : come 
back with me now among the old 
classics, and you will find Ireland 
mixed up with them all. What is 
Orion, the mighty hunter, whom 
Homer speaks of in his Odyssey, but 
an Irish word—O’Ryan, an ancient 
family who emigrated from the coun- 
ty of Clare into Greece ? and Orestes 
too, what is it but a derivation of 
O’Redmond, O’Reilly’s, or probably 
Reeves or anciently O’Reeves? And 
what is schylus but a barbarous 
corruption of O’Scullys? <A very 
good family these O’Scullys, I assure 

ou.” 

The Doctor.—* Oh dear sir—surely 
you are facetious.” 

Frank.—“ Then Homer very likely 
was an [rishman.” 

The Doctor.— Oh dear—dear ! this 
is too bad !” 

Frank—becoming utterly reckless 
— Yes, Doctor, Ido assert my belief 
in the extreme probability that the 
king of the poets was my country- 
man, and a native of the emerald 
isle; and I argue from plain facts. 
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What is his name in Greek? Opnpoo, 
which is just O’Meara, an ancient 
sept in the county of Tipperary, and 
thus is solved the puzzle of his birth- 
place, and why the seven towns dis- 
a for him, seeing he was only an 

rish ballad singer, and blind beggar- 
man—and this point is certified by 
looking at his two heroes—I need not 
speak of Patrocles, or Pat Rockles, 
or Roche (the origin it is supposed of 
Moore’s Captain Rock) as we call him 
in Ireland. Andeven you, doctor, must 
own that Achilles is a mere corrupt 
transposition by the Doric dialect of 
O’Kellies—the ‘ impiger, iracundus, 
inexorabilis, acer,” being a Mayo man, 
and the chief of them all, and a fine 
old family they are.” 

The Doctor—‘ Oh dear—oh dear— 
but you're a strange man, sir.” 

Frank—warming into high steam 
power—“ Then Machaon in the Tro- 
jan horse was Macan, ancestor to the 
Dublin counsellor of that name. 
Ulysses or Odysseus was a corruption 
of O’Dennis, or rather O’Dennessy ; 
and the Furies were called Erynnys— 
that is Irishwomen. Livy, whose 
history Lord Byron calls a “ pictured 
page,” was Hibernian, and probably 
a Dublin man taking his name from 
the Liffey, on whose banks he was 
nurtured, &c. &e. &. &e.” Here the 
Doctor falls back in the chair in a 
sudden burst of laughter, “ tabule 
risu solvuntur,” and Frank becomes 
melancholy, heaves a sigh, and pro- 
ceeds to hammer his sg gravely. 

Gayston accompanied me to Lon- 
don : I was astonished to find in him 
a most profitable companion. He was 
grave, thoughtful, and communica- 
tive of much information derived 
from varied and extensive reading ; 
he had a quick eye for scenery, a 
warm yet just relish for poetry, and 
a lively sympathy in the tastes and 
feelings of those he was with. Those 
bursts of extravaganza animal spirits 
which took him and shook him into 
every kind of absurdity for the time, 
were the exceptions and not the rule 
of his bright and intelligent mind. 
It was the letting off of steam pre- 
vious to the start of the steady engine 
with its train ; and after one of these 
paroxysms he would continue pensive 
for a long time, as patients are physi- 
cally depressed after the spasm of 
epilepsy. He was in truth a ve 


Irishman—no doubt volatile as we 
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as versatile, yet so conscious of the 
errors of his own temperament, that 
he would often lament to me the wild 
things he was guilty of saying under 
the buoyant and dashing infiuence of 
these spring-tides of gaiety, which 
hurried him on against his better 
judgment ; he grieved also for the 
irresistible temptation which drove 
him to attack his old friend Dr. Sil- 
verties, to do battle against his Eng- 
lish prejudices, and to shock and hor- 
rify his matter of factness by his 
rhodomontade and wild rollicking as- 
sertions. Gayston would say that 
when he felt on these occasions the 
combative quality getting up, mingled 
with a wild measureof reckless fun, he 
would compare himself to an Irish- 
man at a fair—with hat on one side 
of the head, knee-strings loosened, 
stockings coiled half-calf high, red 
and hirsute breast exposed, and shil- 
lelagh in hand, leaping with a ‘whoop’ 
among the crowd, and crying, “Strike 
me, boys, if you dare ;” and the com- 
parison always humbled him, and 
made himsad. What is this feeling, 
oh ye physiologists and ye psycho- 
logical professors! so distinctively 
natural to Ireland—this national 
idiosyncrasy, so combining the highest 
beat of the combative pulse with fun, 
courage, carelessness, and na- 
ture—that I know not if so anoma- 
lous ‘an exhibition can be found -in 
any other nation upon earth ? 

Three days I passed with Frank in 
London, during which time I received 
letters from home. Those from my 
uncle were full of love, cheerful en- 
couragement, and gentle monition. 
Once I heard from Isabella, and 
twice from her lady mother. The 
former a modest and rational letter, 
written with much care; and I thought 
both cold and cautious, which made 
my heart swell with an emotion I 
could not define. The latter epistles 
were long, and verbose, and compli- 
mentary in the extreme, and full of 
quotations from Enfield’s Speaker 
and the Elegant Extracts, “the 
sweet Bard of Avon,” and all that 
sort of thing, &c., &c. So ina fit of 
ill-humour I consigned them to the 
bar of the grate, and gave them the 
fate of Bishop Latimgr, without, I 
fear, its after effect on the English 
nation. 

As it was now time to set out on 
my continental tour, I had shaken 
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Gayston by the hand as I mounted 
the Dover couch, and said “ Good 
bye” to him and to England together ; 
but in the Ostend packet I found 
Lord and Lady Noredale, who were 
friends of my uncle, and their son 
Ellersly, who had been at school with 
me in Hampshire. They were bound 
for Rhineland, on a mission of health. 
This old nobleman was a venerable 
specimen of united dignity and sim- 
plicity ; on his white brow benevo- 
ence sat enthroned ; kindness looked 
out of his clear blue eyes; and 
when he spoke, intelligence flowed 
from his lips. He had lived for sixty 
years on his property, in the county 
of Kilkenny, . had walked amidst 
the stately oaks of his noble place 
during that time, dispensing benefi- 
cence around him, and causing the 
widow’s heart to sing for joy. El- 
lersly, the eldest son, was at present 
bent on a pedestrian excursion through 
the more beautiful parts of the coun- 
try, and I gladly accepted his invita- 
tion that I should become his com- 
panion. We started from Coblentz, 
and spent nearly two months in ex- 
ploring either bank alternately of the 
ovely Moselle. Our first sojourn was 
at Moselweiss, where the tyrant Cali- 
gula was born ; and afterwards many 
a bright and sunny day we had toge- 
ther in roaming through the charmin 
woodland scenery of the Brodenbac 
— -with its river, its castle, and its 
glen—each more beautiful than the 
other—having our quarters at the 
MoritzInn. Wandering from thence, 
and sketching most diligently by the 
way, we arrived at Carden, with its 
picturesque old village and ancient 
three-towered church, where we spent 
a fortnight in exploring the exquisite 
windings of the Elz, roaming by its 
snake-like and inimitable banks, or 
reading beneath the shadow of its 
time-worn and fantastic castle. There 
is no such diamond gem of beauty on 
the long green velvet skirt of the 
Moselle as is Elz. ArrivingatTreves, 
I found letters from the Darragh 
awaiting me at the Roth Haus Hotel. 
My uncle was well; but one of 
M‘Clintock’s daughters was alarm- 
ingly ill, and was to be removed as 
soon as practicable to France, and 
thence to the baths of Wies-Baden’; 
so I had the prospect of seeing that 
honest fellow, and hearing from 
im a detail of news I -could not 





expect to receive by letter, Miss 
Cardonald had not honoured me with 
any letter by this mail. At the hotel 
we met a very fair and fascinating 
Seotch girl, Miss Conyngham. She 
was of very noble lineage, and had a 
beautifully chiselled aristocratic face 
and charming manner, simple-natured 
and kind. e were known to her 
party, and had many an excursion 
together in carriage, barge, donkey, 
or afoot ; and before ten days had 
elapsed, Ellersly had fallen most irre- 
trievably in love with Louisa Conyng- 

; and, ceasing to become my 
companion from his entire absorption 
in her society, I left him and Treves 

ther, where Rome is grey in anti- 
quity, and nature is green in sweet 
lan , and the air is pure and 
bracing, and 


** Sweetly and nimbly doth commend itself 
Unto our gentle senses,” 


I still grasped my pilgrim’s staff, 
walking all the stages, and picking up 
the ge even amidst the patois 
which I heard from the try. I 
visited the Polishing Mills of Idar, on 
the Nahe, (which river often reminded 
me of ourCounty of Wicklow Ovoca,) 
and saw the curious painful sight of a 
number of workmen lying on their 
stomachs in wooden shields, in order 
to reach the low level of the water 
wheels, by whese action they cut, 
shaped, and polished the magnificent 
tes and chrystals in which the 
ee abounds. I endured the utter 
th and ill-savour of Oberstein for 
the sake of its cliffs, its castle, and its 
scenery ; and eventually, after follow- 
ing the flowings of the Nahe, I rested 
for two late autumnal months at 
Kreuznach, interesting to me from its 
historical, personal associations, for 
here it was that my ancestor Count 
Nugent had his left arm shattered by 
an imperialist bullet, when a _ ~~ 
in Lord Craven’s English Horse 
Guards under Gustavus Adolphus, 
who took the town by escalade in the 
year 1633. Inthe Hof where I lodged 
there was a eae who had been 
rofessor of Euro anguages at a 
heal in estate, | was now 
here for his health ; he was an amia- 
ble and accomplished man, and was 
glad to have me as a regular pupil for 
two or three hours each day, instruct- 
ing me in German, Swedish, and 
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Russian ; and as I was fond of lan- 
g ,» I made under his clever 


teaching great ciency both in 
wee and speaking these tongues ; 
and this I knew would gratify my 


uncle, when he came to know that I 
had not been living a mere idle life, 
but cultivating the mental soil, and 
e ing my means of uiring 
knowledge. a 
As the winter approached, the good 
professor advised me to go on to 
eidelberg, and join the lingual 
courses of lectures there, and thus 
pone myself in the languages I had 
n learning from him; and this 
counsel I the more readily adopted, as 
Lord Ellersly was there, and as my 
present place of abode was becomi 
very solitary as the winter deepen 
in. At Heidelberg I lived quietly, 
lodging at a large farm-house which 
lay ina green recess off the Bergstrasse, 
on the high road to Darmstadt ; here 
I attended Professor Kreuzer’s lec- 
tures on classical history, and Herr 
Meyerstein’s prelections on the lan- 
guages of modern E I also 
improved my skill in fencing, which 
accomplishment I had uired from 
Corporal Mon, and practised under 
his severe tuition, or rather drill, al- 
most from my infancy; but I did not 
mingle much with the students, not 
liking their ways or manners. I ab- 
horred beer, eared nothing for smo- 
king, and was tooindependentin mind 
and bearing to submit to be bound 
down to the strict code of the conven- 
tional laws of their clubs and their 
societies ; nevertheless, having friends 
among them, I occasionally frequented 
the Hi , where I uired 
rather a high renown for my skill and 
success in fencing, and where I was a 
spectator, but not a principal, of many 
a furious duel, which however seldom 
eventuated in anything more serious 
than a slit ear, or a slight gash across 
the cheek, which these warlike youths 
considered but as the insignia of ho- 
nour. I had a good horse , thanks 
to my uncle’s generous bounty, and 
some good boar-hunting in the forest 
of the Odenwald and round the roots 
of old Melibochus. Time wore on, 
and I had not heard from my Irish 
home for many weeks. Miss on- 
ald had sent me buttwoletters in calm 
response to some fiery folios I had 
transmitted to her, full of the scenes 
I had mingled amidst, and not silent 
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on the hopes 1 still nourished. 
M‘Clintock and his family were in 
the north of France, and my dear 
uncle’s last and most affectionate let- 
ter was becoming older in date each 
day, when rather an exciting incident 
took place which stirred the still 
waters of my tranquil life, and was 
followed by a storm, under whose fury 
J now wonder I did not perish altoge- 
ther. 

I have spoken but little of Lord 
Ellersly ; he wasa delicate young man, 
* extremely mechanical in his tastes, 
with greatardour of temperament con- 
cealed beneath a shy manner, which 
those who did not know his true and 
‘modest merit” mistook for pride ot 
birth, On the departure of the 
Stewart Conynghams for England, he 
had come on to Heidelberg, there to 
remain till the return of his parents, 
who were wintering at Rome. He 
kept himself quite apart from society, 
but fraternized much with a very 
young man at the University, who 
was of an honourable family in 
Saxony, and whose name was Von 
Klein. This youth was a graceful 
and most promising artist, and had 
much refinement of feeling; but 
he was a sad cripple,andhis mind 
always appeared to me to be too 
bright and vivacious for his body, 
as the keen steel rapier wears the 
scabbard. His mother was a widow, 
and I believe her life was locked u 
in the life of the lad, which in trut 
he was, and nothing more, his years 
scarce reaching to eighteen. He 
lodged in the same house with Ellers- 
ly, and they were continually toge- 
ther. I called them “ the Etcherand 
the Sketcher.” 

Von Klein had, unintentionally, 
given some offence to a big and burly 
student, named Zornbach. This man 
was son to an Austrian army-cloth- 
ing coutractor, and had been at the 
University now for two years; he 
was an extremely vulgar person—full 
of practical jokes ; and presuming on 
his physical strength, and some skill 
at fence, he was apt to play the bully 
whenever he was permitted. I had 
fenced with him several times ; our 
reputation at the foils was about at a 
par among the students ; but by some 
chance I had, at each of our amicable 
encounters, obtained a decided ad- 
vantage, and I could perceive he was 
quite ready to quarrel with me. But 
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the reserve of my manner had 
hitherto defended me from a chal- 
lenge, and my uncle kad educated me 
with a dislike to duelling merely for 
its own wild sake,—often quoting te 
me the-wige words of old Polonius to 
his son :— 


Beware of entrance to a quarrel, but being in— 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee. 


He had quite put a stop to the 
custom in his own regiment, thus 
anticipating the feeling which at pre- 
sent exists. 

One evening we were assembled at 
Herr Meyerstein’s lecture, which he 
held in his private rooms. At the ter- 
mination of his discourse, and as the 
Professor left the chamber, we all 
rose and bowed to him, and were in 
the act of resuming our seats, when 
Zornbach, in one of his practical 
jokes, drew away the chair from be- 

1ind Von Klein, who fell heavil 
on the floor, where he remained, 
seemingly in great pain, till lifted up 
by Ellersly and myself. 

‘A mere joke, I declare,” said 
Zornbach ; but many stern voices 
sounded angrily, and cries of 
“ shame, shame,” were heard among 
the students. 

Flushing with passion, Zornbach 
exclaimed, “Who says shame j/—- 
Which of you, gentlemen, dares to 
apply that word to me? Did you, 
Mr. Nugent, speak such a word 
against me? Answer me, Sir, at 
once.” 

Burning with indignation, I yet 
restrained myself to say, “‘ I certainiy 
did not speak the word—” 

“What mean you by that em- 
phasis, Sir ?” 

His manner was so overbearin 
and haughty, that I felt all my bloo 
getting up, and I answered : ‘ I did 
not use the word shame, or comment 
on your act audibly ; but I certainly 
felt, I am sure in common with every 
gentleman in the room, that such 
conduct as you displayed towards that 
pos crippled boy, whom Lord El- 

ersly has now taken off to his bed, 
was unbecoming and vulgar ; and if 
I did not know Mr. Zornbach’s char- 
acter, I should add dastardly, as 
coming from a strong man to one who 
is unable to repel it.” 

Pale with anger, and the shame of 
my rebuke, he rejoined— 

“These are biting words, Sir ;— 
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you are well able to fight your own 
battles, and your friend’s too. Are 
you willing to give me satisfaction 
now at once for the insult conveyed 
in your speech ?” 

I replied, “I certainly was quite 
ready at_all times to draw my sword 
in so good a cause as defending help- 
lessness against violence and wrong !” 

So we all proceeded to adjourn to 
a meadow which lay behind a little 
Inn on the opposite bank of the 
Neckar. I forget the name of the 
Hof, but it was a famous spot for the 
decision of these matters. 

As we were going out we met 
Ellersly, who reported that his young 
friend had suffered considerable hurt 
from lighting, in his fall, on his hip, 
which was the poor boy’ reccant part. 
Ellersly wanted to tiles me jand 
take up the quarrel himself,—I never 
saw his gentle temper flame so high ; 
but I would only permit him to 
accompany me as a second. 

We fought for nearly ten minutes. 
My adversary had more strength and 
weight, but I felt I was his superior 
in activity and in temper, and cer- 
tainly his equal in skill; he was, 
nevertheless, very cool, and fenced 
warily, and more on the defensive, as 
if biding his time ; till I chanced 
with my sword to inflict a small 
wound just above his left eye, which 

a to distress him from the 

blood flowing down and obstructing 
his sight; his temper, too, was fast 
failing, while I was becoming cooler 
every moment. He now lunged at 
me furiously ; when—making use of a 
trick of fence, taught to me by the 
old corporal years ago—I struck his 
sword downwards, traversing my 
blade with his towards the hilt, and 
then with a strong and sudden jerk, 
I made his weapon to fly from his 
hand several yards to one side. He 
stood before me looking pale and 
troubled, with his head down, and his 
arms crossed on his breast. I imme- 
diately sheathed my own sword, and 
walking over to where his lay on the 
ground, I picked it up, and presented 
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it to him, saying, with a bow, that 
“T hoped our “quarrel had fairly been 
settled, and that we should now be 
friends.” The young men around us 
cheered thisact of mine, clapping their 
hands; he seemed greatly pleased, 
and we shook hands and parted. I 
went over, at Ellersly’s desire, to see 
Von Klein, whose pale face lightened 
up at seeing me, and who repeatedly 
kissed my hand in a transport of 
boyish gratitude. I have reason to 
believe that he never afterwards met 
with anyannoyance during hissojourn 
at the University. All this hap- 
pened, I recollect, on a Monday. I 

was greatly depressed all the week. 
I was heceniis angry with Miss 
Cardonald. Her silence was hard to 
be borne; and when she did write, 
the few and frigid lines too plainly 
betrayed the indifference of the writer 
to her correspondent ; and I felt that 
any regard she might have had for 
me was becoming gradually extin- 
guished; while in my own breast 
pride and resentment were assuming 
the place where love had been. I 
spent all this week taking long walks 
through the neighbourhood, “ chew- 
ing the cud of sweet and bitter fan- 
cies ;” but the gall prevailed. Yet 
amidst the fermentations of my mind, 
reason was working itself into clear- 
ness, and resuming its throne. But 
on Thursday came a few lines from 
M‘Clintock, bearing an old date, and 
saying that my uncle had been ill 
now for a fortnight, and advising my 
immediate return (I had received no 
Darragh letters for three weeks). 
Dreadfully shocked, grieved, and 
alarmed, I prepared every thing to 
start for home next day. But on my 
going to the Post-office the following 
morning, I saw my cousin Gilbert’s 
handwriting on a letter to me, sealed 
with black wax. I broke it open— 
a mist rose, as if from its pages, 
before my swimming eyes. I gave a 
cry; and staggering against a shop 
door, I fell on the street—for I had 
seen in the letter that my uncle was 
dead ! 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH NAVY, 


Or the half million of spectators 
of the recent magnificent and un- 
paralleled Naval Review, not one, 
probably, beheld the close of the pa- 
geant with any feeling of doubt as to 
whether Britannia yet rules the 
waves, nor whether the old lady has 
any, the remotest, intention of relin- 
os her trident for a distaff. 
The spectator’s pride in the wooden 
walls of Britannia, and his confidence 
that she requires no other bulwark, 
inasmuch as “ her march is o’er the 
mountain wave, her home is on the 
deep,” must have beena thousand-fold 
confirmed, and he might apostrophise 
his country in the words of Cowper :— 


Mistress, at least while Providence shall 
please, 


And trident-bearing Queen of the wide seas ! 


Or he might exclaim, with Shak- 
speare— 


Let us be back’d with God, and with the 


seas, 

Which He hath given for fence impregnable, 

And with their helps alone defend our- 
selves ; 

In them, and in ourselves, our safety lies, 


Grand and truthful lines are these ! 
Ay, and whoever has a spark of true 
British patriotism in his bosom 
must proudly endorse the old re- 
mark, that the Sovereign of these 
favoured Isles should receive the 
ambassadors of foreign powers—on 
the quarter-deck of a jfirst-rater ! 
Yes, Britain’s strength and defence 
in the past was, in the present is, 
and in the future must and will be, 
her oak leviathans. They are her 
shield and her impregnable bulwark ; 
they are her pride and her glory; 
they are her ministers of vengeance 
wherever oceans and seas upheave 
their waters ; they are 


The armaments which thunder-strike the 
walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 


as our late colossal enemy is bitterly 
cognizant ! 

And now we propose to have a 
little Naval Review of our own, by 
the aid of sundry old books, and 
divers private manuscript notes and 
memoranda. We shall not seize you 
by the button, and, like Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner, compel you to un- 
willingly listen to our narrative— 
you are free to go or stay, to hearken 
in a genial mood, or to imitate the 
deaf adder, as you list. But we really 
think that the subject of our gossip 
is such that, albeit you may already 
be partially familiar with the details, 
you can hardly fail to be interested if 
you are a true-born Briton ; for it is 
of the rise and progress of our glo- 
rious navy that we shall succinctly 
discourse. 

The limit of a single article will 
oblige us to greatly condense our 
stores of information, and to be brief 
even when we would willingly linger 
and amplify. We, therefore, shall 
only lightly glance at the rise of. our 
navy, down to the time of Henry 
VII., in whose reign it first became 
an established royal institution and 
service. We may very fittingly pre- 
face our discourse, by referring to 
the entertaining and _ instructive 
pages of quaint old Purchas, from 
whose “ commendations of navi 
tion, as an art worthy the care of the 
most worthy ; the Necessitie, Commo- 
ditie, Dignitie thereof,” we extract 
the following sagacious and pertinent 
sayings :—“The sea covereth one 
halfe of this patrimony of man— 
thus should man at once loose halfe 
his inheritance, if the art of naviga- 
tion did not enable him to manage 
this untamed beast, and with the 
bridle of the winds, and saddle of 
his shipping, to make him servicea- 
ble. Now for the services of the sea, 
they are innumerable : it hath on it 
tempests and calmes, to affect and 
stupefie the subtilest philosopher ; 
sustaineth moveable fortresses for 
the souldier, mayntayneth, as in our 
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Island, a wall of defence, and a 
waterie garrison to guard the State ; 
entertaines the sunne with vapours, 
the moone with obsequiousnesse, the 
starres also with a natural iooking 
glasse.” Elsewhere, he remarks— 
“ How little had we knowne of the 
world, and the wonders of God in the 
world, had not the sea opened us a 
passage into all lands. Pegasus, the 
winged horse, which (the poets 
fained) with the stroke of his foot 
first made Helicon, the muses’ well, to 
spring, was the issue of Neptune, 
and that snaky-headed monster, 
Medusa. The mariner seems rough- 
hewen and rude, according to the 
ocean that breeds him ; but he that 
can play with those dangers which 
would transforme others into stones, 
and dares dwell within so few inches 
of death ; that calls the most tempes- 
tuous elements his parents ; he, I say, 
tis the true Pegasus, that with his 
wingtike sailes flics over the world ; 
which hath helped to deliver Andro- 
meda (geography) before chained to 
the rocks, and ready to be devoured of 
that monster, Ignorance.” 

Old chronicles tell us that Alfred 
the Great had a number of unusually 
large and powerful galleysconstructed 
expressly to resist the Danes, and to 
serve only as vessels of war, and 
thus he certainly formed the nucleus 
of a navy; but his suecessors were 
not so far-sighted, for all our early 
monarchs, from before the era of the 
Norman conquest until the time of 
Henry VIL., were accustomed to pur- 
chase, hire, or impress merchant ves- 
sels whenever they wished to gather 
together a fleet for warlike purposes. 
The mariners engaged attended al- 
most solely to the management of the 
ships, the soldiers on board doing the 
fighting. Various ports were, indeed, 
compelled by their charters to keep 
or provide a certain number of suit- 
able vessels for the national use, 
whenever required. Thus, the Cinque 
Ports hal to supply fifty-seven 
ships, each with a crew of twenty- 
two seamen—from which we may 
form some idea of their size. When 
Richard Coeur de Lion went forth as 
a crusader, he was accompanied by 
the largest and best appointed fleet 
ever seen up to that period—number- 
ing in all some three hundred vessels, 
including about a dozen emphatically 
called “ tall shippes.” The size and 
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rig of the vessels at this period were 
very various, and their names are 
singular enough, as “ dromonds,” 
“ busses,” “ galliones,” “ vissiers,” 
* schuyts,” &e. We happen to have 
in our note-book a copy of the “ Laws 
and Ordinances” appointed by this 
king for his navy, Thich is not only 
intrinsically curious, but also valua- 
ble as being, we believe, the earliest 
“articles of war,” relative to the 
naval service, extant. We therefore 
here insert it verbatim :— 


1. That whoso killed any person on 
shipbooard should be tied with him that was 
slain, and throwen into the sea. 

2. And if he killed him on the land, he 
should, in like manner, be tied with the 
partie slaine, and be buried with him in the 
earth. 

3. He that shall be convicted by lawfull 
witnes to draw out his knife er weapon, to 
the intent to strike any man, or that hath 
striken any to the drawing of blood, shall 
loose his hand. 

4. Also he that striketh any person 
with his hand without effusion of blood, 
shall be plunged three times in the sea. 

5. Item, whoso speaketh any oppro- 
brious or contumelious wordes in reviling or 
cursing one another, for so oftentimes as he 
hath reviled shall pay so many ounces of 
silver, 


If he was unable, what would be 
the alternative punishment ? 


6. Item, a thiefe or felon that hath 
stollen, being lawfully convicted, shall have 
his head shorne, and boyling (!) pitch 
powred upon his head, and feathers or down 
strawed upon the same, whereby he may be 
knownen, and so at the first landing place 
they shall come to, there to be cast up. 


The above laws are tolerably strin- 
gent, and some of them are pleasantly 
suggestive of the humanity of the 
good old times. It will be seen by 
the last ordinance that “ tarring and 
feathering” is by no means a modern 
punishment, but our Lynch-law friends 
don’t boil their tar before applying it 
to the victim, nor do they shave his 
poll to increase the torture. 

Even before this early period, Eug- 
land stubbornly claimed what was 
vaguely called the “ sovereignty of 
the seas,” and enforeed it by compel- 
ling friendly foreign ships to lower 
their flags or topsails as a token of 
homage and acknowledgment of naval- 
supremacy. Two centuries ago the 
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learned Selden, in his “Mare Clau- 
sum,” declared that “ the English 
have a_ hereditary, uninterrupted 
right to the sovereignty of these seas, 
conveyed to them from their earliest 
ancestors, in trust for their latest 
posterity.” 

In 1347, Edward III. blockaded 
Calais with a fleet of seven hundred 
and thirty-eight vessels, manned by 
about thirteen thousand seamen— 
little more than a score to each sail 
on an average ; and although there is 
reason to suppose that a few of these 
vessels were of a very respectable 
size, yet the majority were not more 
than thirty to fifty tons burthen each. 
‘We may here add that it has not 
been ascertained precisely when 
cannon were first used on board 
English ships, but probably about 
the latter end of the fifteenth, or 
early part of the sixteenth century. 
At any rate, it is certain that for a 
considerable period after their intro- 
duction they were mounted only en 
barbette, i.e., to fire over the bulwarks. 
Port-holes in the sides of ships were 
of later invention. At this period 
the largest ships had two masts, each 


with a round top, resembling a huge 
basket, to sustain cross-bowmen and 


javelin-men. Cumbrous erections 
on the deck forward and aft were 
called fore-castle and stern-castles— 
the former name yet being somewhat 
absurdly retained, although the last 
vestige of its origin no longer exists 
on shipboard.* 

Henry VII., at the beginning of 


* Apropos of Ireland, 
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his reign, built what was the very 
first ship of the royal navy, the 
“Great Harry.” She is said to have 
cost no less than £14,000; equivalent, 
we presume, to ten times that sum at 
the present day. She had a very 
long, if not very glorious existence, 
and was finally burnt by accident in 
1553. Henry VIII. emulated and 
surpassed his predecessor by building, 
in 1513, the celebrated “‘ Henri Grace 
a Dieu,” of 1000 tons burthen. This 
was in all respects a remarkable 
ship, being not only the largest ever 
built in England up to that period, 
but also marking a decided era of 
progress in the architecture and 
equipment of men-of-war. She was 
the first ship fitted with four masts, 
and also the first three-decker, and 
the first known to have her cannon 
mounted at port-holes. Judging by 
an engraving of this ship before us, 
she must have been a most pictu- 
resque object. Of her eighty guns, 
which were of all sizes, fifty-four 
were mounted in two batteries on 
her broadsides, and the residue on 
the forecastle, bows, and stern. The 
lower battery was much too near the 
water to be of any service except in 
a calm sea—a fault of construction 
prevalent to a comparatively recent 
date. Her stern rose toa very great 
elevation, and it, and the immense 
stern-castle, or poop, were profusely 
carved and decorated. At each cor- 
ner of the poop, gangways, and fore- 
castle, were round towers, surmount- 
ed with a species of cupola. From 


In a very curious production, by an anonymous writer, of the date 


1423, entitled ‘* The Prologue of the Processe of the Libel of English Policie,” &c., occur 


the following very interesting lines :— 


** The Irishmen have cause like to ours, 
Our land and hers together to defend, 
That no enemie should hurt ne offend 
Treland ne us ; but as one commontie 
Should helpe well to keepe about the sea: 
For they have havens great, and goodly bayes, 
Sure, wide, and deep, and good assayes [access ?], 
At Waterford ; and coves many one: 
And as men sayne in England, be there none 
Better havens ships in to ride, 
No more sure for enemies to abide. 
Why speak I thus so much of Ireland ? 
For all so much as I can understand, 
It is fertile for things that there doe growe 
And multiplien ; loke who lust to knowe! 
So large, so good, and so commodious, 
That to declare is strange and marvailous,” 
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her bows projected an enormous 
beak or prow, above which rose a 
bowsprit of a single spar. Each of 
three of her lower masts supported 
topmasts and topgallants, but the 
fourth, or mizzen, had only a light 
topmast. At the head of each mast 
were deep round tops. Her mast 
heads, and the yard arms, are all re- 
presented as being adorned with 
emblazoned flags or ensigns, and 
streamers. 

Bluff King Hal appears to have 
done much towards the formation of 
England’s royal navy, and he aided 
maritime enterprise generally, and 
also greatly encouraged merchants 
and mariners in various ways. Above 
all, he was the founder of Woolwich, 
Deptford, and Portsmouth dockyards, 
the Trinity House, &c., and he placed 
the navy on a permanent footing, by 
establishing an Admiralty and Navy 
Office, and assigning fixed rates of 
pay to officers and men. Seamen 
received five shillings per month. 
In the last year of his reign the 
navy numbered more than a hundred 
ships, their aggregate tonnage being 
12,455. 

We need not linger over the two 
succeeding reigns. It is, however, 
worthy of remark, that in the reign 
of Edward VI. the three ships sent 
forth to find a north-east passage to 
Cathay or China (in other words, our 
Jirst Arctic expedition) under com- 
mand of the unfortunate Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, were built expressly for 
that adventurous service in an unpre- 
cedentedly strong manner, and their 
keels and bottoms were sheathed 
with lea?. This was at least a step 
in the right direction, yet it was not 
improved upon for centuries! It was 
not until 1761 that a man-of-war 
(the “ Alarm,” a 32-gun frigate) was 
lirst coppered, and more than twenty 
years then elapsed ere this highly 

neficial innovation became general. 
How slow were our grandfathers (to 
go no further back) to adopt even the 
most obvious improvements ! Even 
80 late as 1833, the often tried but 
never successful plan of lead sheath- 
ing was once more and for the last 
time used on a man-of-war ; but this 
resuscitation shared the fate of all 
preceding ones. What is especially 
worthy of observation, is the fact 
that the ancient Romans are posi- 
tively known to have sheathed their 
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galleys with lead, fastened with 
copper nails. Solomon was right— 
nothing new under the sun! . 

We now come to the reign of King 
Hal’s illustrious daughter, Queen 
Elizabeth, who, with all her faults 
and weaknesses, was every inch a 
truly great sovereign, and therefore 
we do not marvel at the fact that, in 
the words of Camden, “she justly 
acquired the glorious title of the 
Restorer of Naval Power, and Sove- 
reign of the Northern Seas, inso- 
much that foreign nations were 
struck with awe at her proceedings, 
and were now willing respectfully to 
court a power which had so lately 
been the object of their contempt.” 
From the beginning to the end of her 
long and glorious career, Elizabeth 
never ceased to do her utmost to 
strengthen and improve her navy, 
and with what immense success, the 
annals of her reign eloquently testify. 
She made great and _ beneficial 
changes in the royal dockyards, and 
the administration of naval affairs 
generally ; improved the chief ports ; 
caused gunpowder and brass cannon 
to be of home manufacture ; invited 
able foreign sea captains to enter her 
service ; encouraged maritime enter- 
prise and discovery ; and remodelled 
the Admiralty, raising the salaries of 
the officers, liberally rewarding merit, 
and doubling the pay of the seamen, 
giving them ten shillings per month, 
and abundant food. The great event 
of her reign was the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, at which momen- 
tous crisis this lion-hearted queen 
exclaimed---“‘ I have but the body of 
a weak and feeble woman, but I have 
the heart of a king, and of a king of 
England, too ; and I think foul scorn 
that Parma, or Spain, or any prince 
of Europe, should dare to invade the 
border of my realms ; to which, 
rather than any dishonour should 
grow by me, I, myself, will take up 
arips.” Heroic and immortal words, 
these ! and spoken not in a spirit of 
vain boasting, but from the inmost 
soul. The destinies of the greatest 
nation on earth were safe in the 
keeping of such a woman. 

About half a century ago, when 
Napoleon the Great threatened to 
invade England, a work was officially 
drawn up from the records in the 
Tower of London, and printed by 
command of George III., under title 
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of “ A Report of the Arrangements 
which were made for the Internal 
Defence of these Kingdoms, when 
Spain, by its Armada, projected the 
Invasion and Conquest of England, 
&e.” From this valuable authority 
we quote the following abstract of 
the naval squadrons of Great Britain 
assembled to guard our shores :— 


Men, 
34 of her Majestie’s shippes, grete 
and small, with 
34 marchants’ shippes, with Sir F. 
Drake, westward 
29 shippes and barques, payd by the 
Citie of London 
31 shippes and barques, which are 
victuallers, under the Lord High 
Admiral (Howard of Effingham) 
19 coasters, grete and small, under 
the Lord Admiral, payd by the 
queene 
23 coasters, under the Lord Henrie 
Seymour, payd by the queene .. 
23 voluntarye shippes, grete and 
No Soins oe oon Clcadan sa 


- 2 193 shippes 
Totaliis ¢ 15,334 men, 


In Campbell’s “ Lives of the Ad- 
mirals,” a full list is given of the 
names, tonnage, and crews of all the 
ships of Elizabeth’s navy, at the time 
of her death in 1603. From this 
memorandum we learn that she left 
forty-two ships, their aggregate bur- 
then being 16,915 tons, exclusive of 
one ship (probably of 200 tons) the 
tonnage of which is not given. Cast- 
ing up the columns, we tind that the 
mariners of this fleet numbered 
5,534 ; the gunners, 804; the sol- 
diers, 2,008 ; in all 8,346 men ; but 
this does not include the crews of 
three of the smaller vessels. The 
first-raters were from 900 to 1,000 
tons ; and many range from 400 to 
800 tons. Altogether, it must be 
admitted that for the age this was a 
very powerful navy, provided that it 
was really maintained practically at 
its nominal strength, as above de- 
tailed. In looking over the list, it is 
curious to perceive that we yet retain 
in our navy the same names as those 
borne by several of Elizabeth’s ships. 
For example, she had a Victory, a 
Warspight (Warspite), a Nonpareil, a 
Lion, a Defiance, a Dread,aought, 
a Swallow, a Tiger, &c. The names 
of some of her ships are singular, as 
the White Bear, the Ark Royal, the 
Mer-Honeur, the Due Repulse, the 


6,264 
2,394 


2,140 


1,561 


943 
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Garland, the Foresight, the Tide, the 
Crane, the Answer, the Advantage, 
Tramontain, the Catis, the Moon, 
the Merlin, the Synnet, &. Two 
only are named after saints—the 
Saint Matthew, and the Saint An- 
drew. We shrewdly suspect that 
these ships (both first-raters) were 
built in the time of her sister Mary, 
and the latter’s consort, Philip of 
Spain. Her first-raters had each a 
crew comprised of 340 mariners, 40 
gunners, and 120 soldiers—in all 500 
men. 

We need hardly allude to the great 
sea captains of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Every reader must be familiar with 
the names of Lord Howard of Ef- 
fingham, the Lord — of 
England, Devereux, rl of Essex, 
the Earl of Cumberland, Sir John 
Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Martin Fro- 
bisher, Sir Robert Dudley, Sir 
Richard Grenville, and others who 
reflected the highest glory on the 
reign of their royal mistress. Per- 
haps not one of the above named 
great commanders was so chivalrously 
heroic as Sir R. Grenville, nor died 
so gloriously. In battle with a 
Spanish fleet he was surrounded by 
an overwhelming force, but refused 
to attempt to escape, saying that he 
would rather die than bring such dis- 
honour on himself, his country, and his 
queen’s ship ; and after nearly all the 
crew of his ship, the Revenge, were 
killed or wounded, he surrendered 
only when absolutely compelled by 
the survivors. He died three days 
afterwards of his wounds, and his 
last words were truly memorable :— 
“Here die I, Richard Grenville, 
with a joyful and quiet mind ; for 
that I have ended my life as a true 
soldier ought to do, fighting for his 
country, queen, religion, and honour, 
my soul willingly departing from this 
body, leaving behind the lasting 
fame of having behaved as every 
valiant soldier is bound to do.” Last- 
ing fame! Yea verily, thou noble 
sea captain, sans peur et sans re- 
proche, thy dying words were pro- 
phetical, and thy honoured memory 
shall be worthily cherished by the 
latest posterity of these isles ! 

During Elizabeth’s reign consider- 
able progression in the building, &c., 
of men-of-war was manifested. Sir 
Richard Dudley (who became Duke of 
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Northumberland) was the most emi- 
fient naval architect of the age. He 
was undoubtedly a man of original 
genius, and he designed no less than 
seven new classes of war ships, and 
showed great foresight and ingenuity 
in his plans. With regard to the 
calibre of the ship guns at this period, 
wé find a list in Sir William Monson’s 
Naval Tracts (written in the time of 
Elizabeth and her successor), and he 
gives their names, their bores, their 
weight, their several charges of pow- 
der, and the weight of the shot they 
projected. The reader will be inter- 
ested, or atleast amused, by the quaint 
names of these pieces of ordnance, 
which we shall here give in the order 
of their several sizes. They were— 
cannon royal, cannon, cannon serpen- 
tine, bastard cannon, demi-cannon, 
cannon petro, culverin, basilisk, demi- 
culverin, bastard culverin, sacar, 
minion, fauicon, falconet, serpentine, 
rabanet. Some of them were of great 
size; the cannon royal weighed 8000 
Ibs., had a bore of 8} inches, a charge 
of 30lbs. of powder, and threw a shot 
of 66lbs. Weight, We may remark 
that the charge of powder seems inor- 
dinate, but we believe that gunpow- 
der in those days did not possess such 
an expansive and projectile force as 
that manufactured now. The medium 
sized ordnance seems to have been the 
demi-cannon, which weighed 4000 
Ibs.. had a bore of 63 inches, a charge 
of 18 Ibs. of powder, and projected a 
shot of 303 Ibs. The smallest was the 
rabanet, which weighed 300 lbs., had 
a bore of 1 inch, a charge of 4 Ib. of 
powder, and projected a shot of } Ib. 

We have already given a copy of 
the naval “laws and ordinances” in 
the time of Richard [., and we now, 
as a fitting corollary, must not quit 
the reign of Elizabeth without quot- 
ing her “articles of war,” which are 
abundantly curious and suggestive. 
Our authority is the Harleian MSS : 


The executions and capitall punishments 
I finde to be thus in Queene Elizazeth’s time, 
aborde her own shippes. If anye one mann 
killed another, he was to be bounde to the 
dead mann, and soe thrown into the sea. If 
anye one drew a weapon wherewith to stryke 
his captaine, he was to loose his righte hande. 
If anye one drew a weapon within borde, in 
anye waye of tumult or murder, he was to 
loost his righte hande. If anye one pilfered, 
or stole away anye goods or wiviies from arye 
Of ifs Yellows, he wis to be thrvwe ditcked ‘tt 
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the boltsprits, and then to be dragged at the 
bote’s sterne, and sett on shoare upon the 
next land, with a lofe of bread and a can of 
beere. If anye one practysed to steale awaye 
anye of her Majesty's shippes, the captaine 
was to cause him to be hanged by the heels 
untill his braines were beaten out against the 
shippe’s sides, [!!!} and then to be cutt 
down and lett fall intoe the sea. If anye one 
slept in his watche: for the first time, he was 
to be headed with a bucket of water; for the 
second time, he was to be haled upp by the 
wrysts, and to have two buckets of water 
poured into his sleeves; for the thyrd time, 
he was to be bounde to the main mast with 
plates of iron, and to have some gunn chambers 
or a baskett of bulletts tied to his arms, and 
soe to remain at the pleasure of the captaine 5 
for the fourthe time, he was to be hanged at 
the boltsprits, with a can of beere and a bis- 
cotte of breade, and a sharp kpife, and so to 
hange, and chuse whether he woulde eutt 
himself downe and fyll into the sea, or hange 
still and starve; .If anye one marriner or 
soldier stole awaye from her Majesty's service, 
without lycense of his captaine, he was to be 
hanged. If anye one mutinye about his. al- 
lowede proportion of victuals, he was to be 
laid in the bilboes during the eapitaine’s plea- 
sure, As for all pettie pilferings and commis. 
siones of that kinde, those were genérallie 
punished with the whippe, the offender beinge 
for that purpose bounde fuste to the capstan ; 
and the waggerie and idleness of shippe boys 
paid by the boatswayne with a rodde; and 
commonlie this execution is done upon Mon- 
daye morninges, and is so frequentlie in use, 
that some meere seamen and saylers doe be- 
lieve, in good earnest, that they shall never 
have a faire winde untill the poore boyes be 
dulie brought to the chest; that is, whipped 
every Mondaye morninge. 


And so farewell to the great Eliza- 
beth and her navy, which Shakespere 
doubtless had in view when he bade 
us imagine the- 


Brave fleet, 
With silken streamers, the young Phebus 
fanning. 
Play with your fancies ; and in them behold, 
Upon the hempen tackle, ship boys climbing, 
Hear the shrill whistle, whick doth order give 
To sounds confused; behold the threading 
sail, 
Borne with the invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms thro’ the furrow'd sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge ! 


James I. succeeded, as we have 
shown, to the possession of a consi- 
derable havy ; and if he did not cher- 
ish it quite so much as he had power 
to do, we must at least admit that he 
was not altogether careless of its in- 
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crease and efficiency. At his death, in 
1625, he left a navy of 82 ships, then 
maintained at an annual expenditure 
of £50,000. He also expressly com- 
manded a famous first-rater to be 
built, concerning which the following 
interesting account has been pre- 
served :— This year, 1610, the king 
built a most goodly ship for war, the 
keel whereof was one hundred and 
fourteen feet, and the cross-beam 
forty-four feet in length ; she will 
carry sixty-four pieces of great ord- 
nance, and is of the burden of fourteen 
hundred tons. This royal ship is 
double-built, and is most sumptuously 
adorned, within and without, with all 
manner of carving, painting, and rich 
gilding, being, in all respects, the 
greatest and —" ship that ever 
was built in England ; and this glo- 
rious ship the king gave unto his son 
Henry, Prince of Wales ; and on the 
24th of September, the King, the 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of York,'and the Lady Elizabeth, with 
many great lords, went unto -Wool- 
wich to see it launched, but, because 
of the narrowness of the dock, it could 
not then be launched ; whereupon, 
the prince came the next morning by 
three o’clock, and then, at the launch- 
ing thereof, the prince named it after 
his own dignity, and called it ‘The 
Prince. The great workmaster in 
building this ship was Mr. Phineas 
Pett, gentleman, sometime Master of 
Arts of Emanuel College, Cambridge.” 
One sentence in the above—* be- 
cause of the narrowness of the dock, 
it could not then be launched”—re- 
quires a word of explanation. Down 
even to a comparatively recent period, 
first-rate ships were actually built in 
dock, and so floated out when com- 
pleted, it being thought too difficult 
and dangerous to build them on the 
stocks on level ground. We wonder 
what our fathers, only a single gene- 
ration ago, would have thought of the 
racticability of moving a monster 
ike the Great Eastern, which will, 
moreover, be launched broadside ! 
Little glory accrued to our navy 
during the hapless reign of Charles I., 
and yet we may suppose that the un- 
fortunate king had its prosperity and 
augmentation at heart, for he levied a 
tax called “Ship Money” to the 
amount of £200,000 ; and this very tax 
for the (at least ostensible) support of 
the naval service, was, as is well 
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known, one of the oppressions which 
led to the civil war. Hampden and 
others refused to pay it, although their 
personal assessment was small, on the 
ground that it was an illegal and un- 
constitutional exaction. In 1637, 
Charles built the “ Soveraigne of the 
Seas” (subsequently called the “Royal 
Sovereign”) which far surpassed in 
size any former ship. Her extreme 
length was 232 feet, but her length of 
keel was only 128 feet, so that her 
rake of stem and stern, together, must 
have been enormous. Her breadth 
was 48 feet ; and from the keel to the 
top of the poop lantern was 76 feet. 
She had five lanterns, and the largest 
could hold ten persons. The tonnage 
of this ship has been variously stated. 
By one account her burden was 1637 
tons (corresponding with the date she 
was built,) and by another 1683 tons. 
Mr. Thomas Heywood, her decorator, 
published a long and interesting de- 
scription of her. He stated that 
“she has three flush-deckes and a 
forecastle, an halfe-decke, a quarter- 
decke, and a round-house. Her lower 
tyre hath thirty ports, which are to be 
furnished with demi-eannonand whole 
cannon throughout, being able to beare 
them. Her middle tyre hath also 
thirty ports for demi-culverin and 
whole culverin. Her third tyre hath 
twenty-six ports for other ordnance. 
Her forecastle hath twelve ports, and 
her halfe-deck hath fourteen ports. 
She hath thirteen or fourteen ports 
more within-board for murdering 
pieces, besides a great many loopholes 
out of the cabins for musket shot. 
She carried, moreover, ten pieces of 
chase-ordnance in her right forward, 
and ten right aft, that is, according to 
the land service, in the front and the 
reare.” This makes 136 guns, exclu- 
sive of the “ murdering pieces,” but it 
has been clearly shown that she only 
mounted 100. We cannot conceive 
the use of the “ murdering pieces,” 
unless to fire at an enemy’s tops or to 
repel boarders, The reader will note 
that cannon of different calibre were 
placed on the same battery, and this 
stupid custom prevailed even two or 
three generations later, thus causing 
blunders in charging and loss of time 
in action. The enormous castles, fore 
and aft, were about this period much 
reduced in size, and frigates were in- 
troduced in the service. The first 
frigate proper appears to have been 
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the Constant Warwick, a ship of about 
400 tons, and 26 guns. In 1633, the 
eighth year of Charles’s reign, his navy 
numbered 50 ships, and their aggre- 
gate tonnage was 23,595 ; and in 1641, 
42 ships, of 22,411 tons. It seems, 
therefore, that although the number 
of ships had lessened in that interval, 
vessels of much larger size must have 
been introduced in the navy, as the 
aggregate tonnage was little decreased. 
The era of the Commonwealth was, 
unquestionably, a glorious one for the 
navy. First the Parliament, and sub- 
sequently the Protector, managed the 
naval affairs of the kingdom with 
hitherto unparalleled skilland energy, 
splendidly aided by several great 
commanders, and especially by the 
nd old sea-king, Admiral Blake. 
olland, Spain, Portugal, France, 
Tunis and Tripoli, Italy, and the 
West Indies, all trembled at the thun- 
der of the English guns, and every- 
where was the navy of the Common- 
wealth triumphant. Even ultra-royal- 
ists involuntarily expressed profound 
admiration at the marvellous achieve- 
ments of their country’s fleets under 
therepublicans. Mr. HepworthDixon, 
in the able preface to the new edition 
of his capital “‘ Life of Blake,” makes 
some pertinent observations which we 
will here extract :— 


One part of the naval career of Blake is 
of striking interest. He was the first man 
who broke through the old delusion that ships 
could not attack batteries. On three memo- 
rable occasions Blake attacked stone walls— 
at St. Mary's, at Porto Ferrino, and at Santa 
Cruz—and each time with complete success, 
Contemporories at first thought him mad, as 
contemporaries often think men of genius ; 
and the enemies whom he destroyed behind 
their granite walls consoled themselves by 
saying he was the devil. Even after his death 
the wonder did not cease. Clarendon, a po- 
litical opponent, says of him :—* He was the 
first man that declined the old track, and 
inade it manifest that science might be at- 
tained in less time than was imagined; and 
despised those rules which had been long in 
practice, to keep his ship and his men out of 
danger, which had been held, in former times, 
a point of great ability and circumspection, as 
if the principal art requisite in the captain of 
aship, had been to be sure to come home safe 
again. He was the first man who brought the 
ships to contemn castles on shore, which had 
been thought ever very formidable, and were 
discovered by him ouly to make a noise, and 
to fright those who could rarely be hurt by 
them. He was the first that infused that 
proportion of courage into the seamen, by 
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making them see, by experience, what mighty 
things they could do if they were resolved, 
and tanght them to fight in fire as well as 
upon water; and though he hath been very 
well imitated and followed, he was the first 
that drew the copy of naval courage, and bold 
and resolute achievement.” ‘There are officers 
who still think it madness to oppose ships to 
batteries, though steam has added wings to 
the man-of-war, enabling it to attack when 
aad how it pleases, to retire from the range, to 
return at will, to shift the position, to defy 
winds and tide. There are still officers who 
think their chief business lies in ‘ coming home 
safe again.” Blake was of another mind ; 
Nelson was of another mind; Dundonald, I 
believe, is of another mind, Santa Cruz was 
Blake's Cronstadt—one of the strongest for- 
tresses of the seventeenth century; when 
Blake attacked it with his worn and rotting 
ships, it was strengthened by an enormous 
fleet—a fleet carrying nearly as many guns, 
and far more men, than his own. The Span- 
iards were as confident as the Muscovites in 
the impregnability of the fortress ; yet he en- 
tered the harbour, silenced the batteries, and 
burnt the fleet. The royalist writers were 
overpowered by this brilliant feat of arms. 
. Common men, of course, ad- 
here to the common opinion; but uncommon 
men see that Blake was right, as well as suc- 
cessful, in attacking Santa Cruz. The most 
brilliant seaman of our generation—the true 
successor of Elake and Nelson—Lord Dun- 
donald (who has done the writer of this 
narrative the very great honour of revising the 
naval part of it), has written some brief and 
pregnant notes on Blake’s most celebrated 
actions, ‘This was before the Russian war 
broke out, and long before the question of at- 
tacking Helsingfors and Cronstadt arose. 
With respect to Blake’s attack on Santa Cruz, 
Lord Dundonald says, ina profound and cha- 
racteristic passage: —‘* On the principle which 
I have never found to fail—that the more im- 
practicable a task appears, the more easily it 
may be achieved, under judicious management 
—the attack on Santa Cruz was founded on 
correct estimate of the probable result.” 


In 1658, the Protector’s navy num- 
bered 157 ships of all rates, having 
4390 guns, and manned by 21,910 
men ; maintained at an annual cost of 
£400,000. Even yet, the captains of 
ships and the admirals of fleets were 
very frequently men who had not been 
trained to the sea, but served indiffer- 
ently, as ordered, either as sea or land 
officers. It was nothing unusual for 
the colonel of dragoons of one year to 
be the captain of a ship the next, or 
for the general to suddenly assume 
the title and duties of an admiral. It 
is remarkable that Blake, Deane, 
Sandwich, Monk, the Duke of York, 
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Prince Rupert, and several others of 
the most brilliant and successful ad- 
mirals of the Commonwealth, and of 
Charles IT.’s reign, were not appointed 
to command fieets until they had 
earned a reputation as able land ofti- 
cers. We may also here note that, up 
to this period, large men-of-war did 
not carry their own provisions or at 
any rate only a temporary supply, 
having tenders, or small vessels called, 
appropriately enough, victuallers, to 
provide them with rations. Sir An- 
thony Deane was the first who built 
ships of war (viz. :—the ‘“‘ Warspite” 
and “ Defiance,” in 1665) to carry six 
months’ provision on board, and yet to 
havetheir lower-deck portssufliciently 
elevated above the level of the sea. 

During the reign of the “merry 
monarch” (who, although professing 
to be very anxious to uphold and im- 
prove the navy, cared as little for it as 
for anything else of national import- 
ance,) his brother, the Duke of York, 
was Lord High Admiral, and certainly 
proved himself to be a very able ad- 
ministrator,and a gallant commander- 
in-chief in battle. In the long and 
sanguinary wars with Holland, dur- 
ing this reign, our navy at least up- 
held its reputation on the whole, al- 
though, owing to the criminal supine- 
ness of the profligate monarch, on one 
disgraceful occasion, at least, Eng- 
land’s honour was shamefully tar- 
nished. It is said that Charles was 
absorbed in the most trifling and wan- 
ton amusements, pour passer le temps, 
at the very moment when the Dutch, 
after burning the shipping at Sheer- 
ness, insolently sailed up the Thames 
with brooms at their mast-heads. 
What a miserable caricature of a 
monarch then toyed with the sceptre, 
erstso gloriously grasped by the grand 
Queen Bess! 

As regards the ships, we find that 
in 1677 there were six rates, besides 
sloops. The total number of ships of 
the navy in 1675 was 151, and their 
aggregate tonnage 70,587. At the 
death of Charles, in 1685, he left 179 
ships, of 103,558 tons burthen. The 
first-raters were from 90 to 100 guns, 
and the largest was 1400 tons. ‘ The 
characteristic of a first-rate of 1677,” 
says Mr. James, in his Naval History, 
“seems to have been, to mount her 
guns on three whole decks, a quarter- 
deck, forecastle, and poop ; of a te- 
cond- rate, to mount her guns on three 
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whole decks and a quarter-deck ; of a 
third-rate, to mount hers on two whole 
decks, a quarter-deck, forecastle, and 
poop ; of a fourth-rate, to mount hers 
on two whole decks and a quarter- 
deck ; of a fifth-rate, to mount hers on 
her first gun-deck, from end to end, on 
her second, partially, with a few guns 
on the quarter-deck ; and of a sixth- 
rate, to mount her guns on a single 
deck, with or without any on her 
quarter-deck. It is worthy of remark, 
that there were, in these times, three- 
deckers of 64, and two-deckers of 30 
guns; and that many single-decked 
ships of the present day exceed, nay, 
nearly double, even the former in 
tonnage.” Fire-ships and yachts were 
introduced in 1675 ; ; and bombs, or 
mortar-vessels, were first employ ed to 
bombard Algiers in 1681. As regards 
fire-ships, we have a detailed account 
of one fitted out in 1693. It wasa 
new three-hundred ton ship, and “ at 
the bottom of the hold were a hundred 
barrels of gunpowder; these were 
covered with pitch, sulphur, rosin, 
tow, straw, and faggots, over which 
lay beams bored through, to give air 
to the fire, and upon these lay three 
hundred carcasses, filled with gren- 
ades, chain-shot, iron bullets, loaded 
po wrapped in pitched linen, 
sroken iron bars, and the bottoms of 
glass bottles!” This truly diabolical 
vessel was employed in an attack on 
St. Maloes, but on that occasion did 
not succeed in taking up the position 
designed. As it was, she struck on a 
rock, and her crew set fire toher. We 
are told that the explosion which en- 
sued was “terrible beyond descrip- 
tion ; it shook the whole town like an 
earthquake, broke all glass and earth- 
enware for three leagues [!] round, 
and struck off the roofs of three hun- 
dred houses. The capstern of the 
vessel, which weighed two hundred 
weight, was carried overthe walls, and 
destroyed a house it happened to fall 
upon. The greatest part of the walls, 
towards the sea, feil down also.” We 
wonder what they would have said to 
Lord Dundonald’s grand suffocator 
(or whatever his secret destructive 
may be called) in those days. The 
king who gave the order for the mas- 
sacre of the Huguenots would not have 
been at all squeamish in using it! 
The poet Dryden has bequeathed a 
striking allegorical picture of tie meet- 
ing cf hostile fleets at this pesiod— 
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As far as T could cast my eres 

Upon the sea, something methought did rise 

Like bluish mists, which, still appearing more, 

Took dreadful shapes, and thus moved towards 
the shore ; 

The object I could first distinctly view 

Was tall, straight trees, which on the waters 
flew, 

Wings on their sides, instead of leaves, did 
grow, 

Which gathered all the breath the wind could 
blow; 

And at their roots grew floating palaces, 
Whose outbowed bellies cut the yielding seas, 
* * . * 

All turned their sides and to each other spoke, 
I saw their words break out in fire and smoke ! 


In the reign of William III. the 
rates of all men-of-war exhibit much 
higher corresponding weight of metal 
than in the preceding reigns. His 
first-raters were from 100 guns up- 
wards; the second-raters from 90 

ns ; ‘the third-raters from 60 guns. 
The ¢ great fault of his ships seems to 
have been their excessive number of 
guns in oe to their tonnage, 
and the lower-deck ports were much 
too near the water. Tn 1702, the year 
of King William’s death, his navy 
numbered 272 vessels, and their aggre- 
gate tonnage was 159,020. The navy 
estimates in the same year amounted 
to £1,056,915, or just double the ex- 
pense of Charles II.’s navy. The 
number of men employed was about 
50,000. Improvements in the build 
and equipment of the ships were very 
slow, but steady. 

The most eminent naval heroes of 
Queen Anne’s reign were sturdy old 
Benbow, who fought on his stumps ; 
Sir George Rooke, who won for us 
Gibraltar, by one of the most daring 
and brilliant coups-de-main on record ; 
and Sir € ‘loudest y Shovel, who, from 
a cabin-boy, rose by dint of merit to 
be an admiral and commander-in- 
chief, and finally perished with the 
erew of his ship; and those of several 
other men-of-war, by running on the 
Scilly rocks in the year 1707. One 
saying of Sir Cloudesly Shovel has 
been deemed both witty and wise : 
“T mightily esteem short lower-masts ; 
for the shorter they are, the longer 
they will stand.” At the death of 
Queen Anne, in 1704, her navy num- 
bered 247 ships, and their aggregate 
tonnage was 167,219. 

About this period foreign nations, 
particularly the Spaniards, the Freneh, 
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and the Swedes, made more decided 
progress in the art of the naval archi- 
tecture than the English, and built 
their ships on scientific principles. It 
is noteworthy, also, that they retained 
their superiority in these ys 
even down to the first quarter of the 
resent century ; and the finest ships 
in the British Navy up to the death 
of George III. were either captured 
from the enemy, or built’in our dock- 
yards from their models. It was a 
familiar (and very true) saying that 
the French and Spaniards built ships 
for the English to capture. As re- 
gards men-of-war in the time of Anne, 
Mr. James says that the foreigners 
“ allowed a greater width to the port- 
holes and to the spaces between then. 
This, in a given number of portholes 
and spaces, necessarily added to the 
length of the vessel ; and as that in- 
creased length required a proportion- 
ate breadth, a general increase of bulk, 
and thence of tonnage, became the 
consequence. The ship was thus ren- 
dered more buoyant, and her lower 
battery stood higher from the water ; 
advantages which were sensibly felt 
by the British in almost every en- 
counter attended by a rough sea, or a 
wind fresher than common. In the 
form of the lower body of their ships, 
the French greatly surpassed the 
English ; but, in point of materials 
and workmanship, the advantage was, 
and is to this day, on the side of the 
latter. To the British, however, is 
certainly due the merit of having been 
the first to introduce the curved form 
to that part of the stern against which 
the sea beats: on the other hand, 
they were among the last to abandon 
the immoderate contraction of the 
upper decks of their ships, and the 
consequent low position of their 
chain-plates. The Spaniards appear 
to have taken the lead, even of the 
French, in the proportion between 
the size and the numerical force of 
their ships. As a sense of pride had 
induced Spain to build her ships higher, 
a sense of safety had impelled her to 
build them broader than those of any 
other nation.” ‘This last sentence of 
Mr. James is exceedingly piquant. 
We must now rapidly glance at the 
naval progression manifest during the 
Hanoverian dynasty. In the reign 
of George I., the navy, in 1724, com- 
prised 233 v easels, their tonnage being 
170,862, At his death, in 1727, the 
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ships of size in the navy were only 
178, and were divided into six classes, 
as follows :— 


First-rates, from 100 guns upwards, burdens 
about 1,900 tons, 

Second-rates, from 99, and below 100 guns, 
burdens about 1,600 tons, 

Third-rates, from 70 to 90 guns, burdens 
about 1,200 to 1,400 tons, 

Fourth-rates, from 50 to 70 guns, burdens 
about 800 to 1,000 tons. 

Fifth-rates, from 30 to 50 guns, burdens 
about 400 to 800 tons. 

Sixth-rates, from 20 to 30 guns, burdens 
about 374 to 400 tons. 


We are reminded of a curious anec- 
dote we have met with, concerning 
George I. and one of his ships of war 
which brought him over from Hano- 
ver to oad and was nearly lost 
on the passage. Subsequently he sold 
her, and she beeame (sic transit gloria 
mundi /) a Neweasile collier! Where- 
upon a Jacobite wag of the day wick- 
edly wrote-— 


Mark the sad change in all sublunary 
things, — 
Coal she exports that once imported kings ! 


In the reign of George IL., in 1753, 
the navy comprised 291 ships, their 
aggregate tonnage being 234,924. In 
this reigu some important innovations 
took place. In 1757, two new, and 
subsequently famous, classes of ships 
were added to the navy, viz. :—32 
and 36-gun ships, both genuine fri- 
gates, and of a class which, in the 
succeeding reign, proved eminently 
valuable and successful, as our naval 
annals testify. In the previous year, 
the Admiralty wisely decreed that 
the poor old 50-gun two-decker should 
no longer rank as a line-of-battle ship, 
and although thus razeed, as sailors 
Say, on paper, she was not degraded 
to class with frigates, but called simply 
a 50-gun ship. A few years previous 
to this, the Government (in what we 
must charitably suppose was a fit of 
hallucination) actually caused 29 new 
44-gun two-deckers to be added to the 
navy,—miserable cranky tubs, nei- 
ther frigates nor liners, nor fit for 
pleasure nor for war, as they could 
not sail and could not fight. Well 
does James say of them—‘ A few 
individuals remained to attend con- 
voys ; but, although a provoking du- 
rability, common tothe class, continued 
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them for years in the service, they 
lost the appellation of frigates, and 
took that of the ‘ old two-decked 44- 
gun ship; a name, the very mention 
of which raises a smile among modern 
men-of-war’s-men.” The chief naval 
worthies of this reign were Admirals 
Vernon, Boscawen, Anson, Howe, 
Osborne, and poor murdered Byng, 
whose last words were indeed propheti- 
cally true. “Justice,” said he, “ will be 
done to my reputation hereafter ; the 
manner and cause of raising and keep- 
ing up the popular clamour and preju- 
dice against me will be seen through ; 
I shall be considered, as I now per- 
ceive myself, a victim destined to 
divert the indignation of an injured 
people.” Yes, the judicial murder of 
Admiral Byng will ever rewain an 
indelible blot on the ministry and the 
sovereign of the day. 

On the whole, the reign of the se- 
cond George was much more remark- 
able for commercial enterprise, and 
voyages of discovery, and settlement 
of colonies, than for naval glory. The 
colonies prospered, and commerce to 
both East and West Indies, to Ame- 
rica, and to foreign countries gene- 
rally, beeame so considerable that the 
poet Thomson could say of the port 
of London— 


On either hand, 
Like a long wintry forest, groves of masts 
Shot up their spires. . Whence, ribbed 
with oak, 
To bear the British thunder, black and bold, 
The roaring vessel rushed into the main, 


The British navy earned its highest 
reputation in the succeeding reign, our 
fleets having been actively employed 
against various enemies during four- 
fifths of the long period whilst George 
IIT. was sovereign. Whatan exciting 
era of the history of our nayy is that 
under consideration! What marvellous 
exploits did our seamen perform, and 
what great and glorious victories did 
they achieve! <A host of proud and 
spirit-stirring reminiscences are ex- 
cited by the mere mention of the 
great sea-captains who won imperish- 
able renown within the space of half 
a century. There was Rodney, and 


Hood, and Howe, and Nelson, and 
St. Vincent, and Duncan, and Brid- 
port, and Hyde Parker, and Colling- 
wood, and Saumarez, and Exmouth, 
and many others less known to fame, 
liut whose names and exploits will 

















not be forgotten by posterity. And 

think of the long roll of battles 
which these old-service heroes fought 
and won! Rodney’s great and re- 
peated victories ; Howe's triumph of 
the first of June; Cape St. Vincent ; 
Camperdown ; the Nile; Copenhagen ; 
and—crown of all—Trafalgar ! What 
memories and proud associations do 
those names conjure! The pride of 
every maritime nation was humbled 
by these and scores of minor victories. 
Britain defeated and destroyed the 
combined navies of nearly all Europe, 
and almost annihilated her enemies’ 
commerce. Some of them, as Spain, 
Holland, and Denmark, never reco- 
vered the stunning blows they re- 
ceived ; they irrecoverably lost their 
former prestige as naval powers ; their 
resources were crippled, and their na- 
val spirit broken; and never since 
have they effectively replaced the 
fleets they then lost. Looking at 
these results, bearing in mind also 
that England owed her own safety 
from invasion and the security of her 
enormous colonial dependencies in 
every quarter of the globe and the 
existence of her commerce solely to 
the power of her flee‘s and the trans- 
cendant skill, daring, and pluck of 
her matchless seamen y—can we mar- 
vel that our countrymen were at that 
period excited to a pitch of naval 
enthusiasm infinitely exceeding that 
evoked by the dubious and eminently 
unsatisfactory operations of the two 
campaigns of the war just concluded. 
Can we help asking what Nelson, or 
St. Vincent, or Duncan, would have 
performed, had they possessed such 
fleets as were sent to the Baltic and 
Black Sea? 

When George III. ascended the 
throne in 1760 the number of H.M. 
ships was 412; their tonnage was 
321,104; and 70,000men were voted to 
man them ; the estimates of expenses 
being £3,227,143. Subsequently the 
rate of increase was prodigious. In 1783 

the ships numbered 617 ; their ton- 
nage being 500,781. The commence- 
ment of what is called by historians 
the First French Revolutionary War 
was a most interesting and momentous 
epoch in the history of our navy. 

The French and the Spaniards had 
very powerful fleets at that period, 

and the Dutch, the Danes and Swedes, 
and the Russians, had also each a con- 
siderable mavy. The grand total 
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of, vessels belonging to the British 
navy was then 401, exclusive of ves- 
sels building, &e. Of these, 108 were 
ships of the line. The first-raters 
then ranged from 100 to 120 guns; 
but there was only a single 120-gun 
ship (of 2747 tons), and she was not 
in commission at the time. For the 
year in question (1793) the supplies 
voted were as follows :—For 45,000 
seamen and marines, £2,340,000 ; for 
the ordinary, including half -pay, 
£669,205 ; extraordinaries, £387,710; 
ordnance not provided for in 1791, 
£32,068 ; towards paying the navy 
debt, £575,000 ; total £4,003,948. At 
that date ‘the flag officers were 64; 
post captains, 431 ; masters and com- 
manders, 163 ; lieutenants, 1,429. So 
prodigiously did the exigencies of the 
times compel the increase of the navy, 
that only two years later, in 1795, the 
number of seamen was 85,000, and 
marines, 15,000; the total supplies 
for the sea-service, exclusive of ord- 
nance, amounting to £6,315,523. In 
1801, sixteen millions were voted for 
supplies of the navy; and in 1814, 
when nearly a thousand vessels of 
war, of all kinds, were actually in 
commission (177 being liners) the esti- 
mates for the expenses of this enor- 
mous force amounted to £18,786,509 ! 
In the thirteen years ending in 1814, 
no less than 83 of the enemy’s line- 
of-battle ships were captured and de- 
stroyed ; and 569 enemy’s ships of all 
rates met the same fate. 

What the British navy is at the 
present day it would be superfiuous 
to detail. We may, however, mention 
that this year (1856) the supplies voted 
for the naval estimates were 76,000 
men (including 16,000 marines, and 
10,000 classed as “ boys”). The num- 
ber voted in 1855 was 70,000, and the 
large increase is to provide men for 
the new gun and mortar boats, at the 
estimated cost of nearly half a mil- 
lion sterling, for pay and victualling. 
But as peace is now declared, probably 
from ten to twenty thousand men will 
be discharged, and the navy reduced 
to its usual peace establishment. 

After our discursive (yet, we trust, 
entertaining and instructive) gossip 
about the fighting-ships of past gene- 

rations, it will not be out of place, 
partly by way of contrast, to con- 
clude by some brief details concern- 
ing our modern first-raters—the latest 
exemplars of our progress in the art 
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of marine architecture in the shape 
of men-o’-war. We shall select the 
three most magnificent ships of our 
yresent navy—the “ Duke of Wel- 
fington,” the “ Royal Albert,” and 
the “ Marlborough.” 

The “ Duke” was originally built 
for a 120-gun sailing ship, but was 
sawn in twain on the stocks, lengthen- 
ed a score of feet, and fitted with a 
enh eran. She also was ori- 
ginally christened the ‘“ Windsor 
Castle ;” but on the death of the 
great Duke, his name was given to 
her in memoriam. The following 
are her dimensions :—Length over 
all, 278 feet, 6 inches; length be- 
tween perpendiculars, 240 feet, 6 
inches ; extreme breadth, 60 feet ; 
depth of hold, 24 feet, 8 inches ; 
height from keel to taffrail, 65 feet ; 
burthen, 3,759 tons, old measure- 
ment, or 3,153 tons, new measure- 
ment; draught of water, 25 feet ; 
weight of hull, 3,000 tons; weight of 
hull and all materiel, ready for sea, 
5,500 tons ; engines, 750 horse-power 
(nominally). Her armament com- 
prises 32-pounders, 82-pounders, 8- 
inch guns, and one 68-pounder ;—al- 
together she can throw a broadside 
weight of metal of 4,030lbs.—and, 
it is said, can repeat this six times in 
four minutes! What a tremendous 
battery! We can better appreciate 
its terrific magnitude and power, 
when we recollect that Nelson’s ce- 
lebrated old ‘ Victory,” of 104 guns, 
only fired 900|bs. of cold iron at asingle 
broadside ; and the “ Caledonia,” of 
120 guns (long reckoned the greatest 
and noblest ship ever built), 1,772lbs. 
the broadside. Her complement is 
1,100 men, all told. Probably nothing 
will give our landsmen readers a 
more vivid conception of the mighty 
proportions of this floating leviathan, 
than some details of her stores, which 
we shall condense (from the account 
before us) in a single suggestive pa- 
ragraph. Her anchors weigh 22 tons, 
12 ecwt.; her twelve boats (two 
launches, one pinnace, three cutters, 
three gigs, and a dingey), 12 tons, 
8 ewt.; gunner’s stores, 22 tons, 
15 ewt. ; Loatswain’s and carpenter’s 
stores, 97 tons, 8 cwt.; coals, 642 
tons ; guns, 368 tons, 17 ewt. ; 11,560 
round-shot, 158 tons, 13 ewt. ; 1,100 
shells, 19 tons, 12 ewt.; grape and 
canister, 11 tons, 3 cwt.; powder, 
63 tons, 17 cwt.; small arms (342 
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muskets, 50 rifles, 90 Colt’s revolvers, 
20 tomahawks, used in boarding an 
enemy’s vessel, to ascend the side, 
cut away the boarding nettings, &c., 
150 boarding pikes, and 550 cutlasses), 
12 tons, 5 ewt. ; bread, salt-beef and 
pork, sugar, tea, coffee, flour, peas, 
vinegar, rum, suet, mustard, pepper, 
tobacco, soap, candles, and wearing 
apparel, in the aggregate, 142 tons, 
8 ewt.; water, 263 tons, 1 cwt. ; cap- 
tain’s stores, 3 tons ; wardroom stores, 
4 tons ; midshipmen’s stores, 4 tons ; 
holy stones and sand, 6 tons ; marines’ 
stores, 15 cwt.; medical stores, 10 
ewt.; officers’, seamen’s, marines’, 
and boys’: bags and beds, 137 tons, 
10 ewt. ; masts, in all, 128 tons, 15 
ewt. ; iron cables, 56 tons, 11 ewt. ; 
rope cables [we suppose havsers, &e., 
are meant by this phrase], 7 tons, 
18 cwt. ; standing rigging, 38 tons; 
running rigging, 46 tons ; blocks, 9 
tons ; sails, 15 tons, 1 cwt.; engines 
and boilers, when filled with water, 
623 tons, 12 cwt.; the fan of the 
screw, 8 tons, 14 cwt.; engineers’ 
stores, 17 tons, 5 ewt., 51 Ibs. 

It would be an insult to the intel- 
ligence of our readers were we to 
make any comment on the above 
startling items: the bare enumera- 
tion speaks for itself. We may, how- 
ever, here mention the present rate 
of allowance of food per man per 
diem in the navy. Biscuit, 1 lb., or 
soft bread, 1} lbs. ; spirits, 4 gill; 
fresh meat, 1 lb. ; vegetables, } Ib. ; 
sugar, 13 ounces ; chocolate, 1 ounce ; 
tea, + ounce. Or, instead of fresh 
meat and vegetables, salt pork, 1 Ib. ; 
peas, $ ame every alternate day ; 
and salt beef, 1 Ib. ; flour, 9 ounces ; 
suet, 3 ounces; currants or raisins, 
14 ounces, every alternate day. Also, 
regularly once a week, oatmeal, 4 
pint ; mustard, $ ounce; pepper, + 
ounce ; vinegar, } pint. We think 
her Majesty’s Hearts of Oak may 
well thrive on this dietary. How 
nobly it contrasts with the abomin- 
ably insufficient allowance to the sea- 
men of the navy fifty or sixty years 
ago ! 

Another stupendous first-rate is the 
“ Royal Albert,” constructed by the 
Jate Oliver Lang, master-shipwright 
at Woolwich. The extreme length of 
this imperial ship is 276 feet ; on the 
lower deck, 220feet ; extreme breadth, 
60 feet, 10 inches ; length of keel, 
180 feet; depth ef hold, 25 feet ; 
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height from keel to taffrail, 65 feet ; 
burthen, 3,462 tons. She was pierced 
for 140 guns, but mounts 121. We 
have before us two lists of her arma- 
ment, but they vary considerably, 
and in giving the following, we do 
not vouch for its accuracy :—*‘ 32 
sixty-eight pounders on her lower 
deck, each gun weighing 65 cwt., and 
measuring 9 feet long ; 34 thirty-two 
pounders on her middle-deck; 34 
thirty-two pounders on her main-deck ; 
and on the quarter-deck, 16 thirty- 
two pounders. The forecastle is fur- 
nished with 14 thirty-two pounders, 
and one large gun, weighing 95 cwt., 
and measuring 10 feet in length, on 
a traversing carriage, shifting on 
fighting centres, and throwing a shot 
of 68 pounds.” (This gives 131 guns, 
but only 121 are mounted, we be- 
lieve). Total weight of metal per 
broadside, 4,000 Ibs. To these sta- 
tistics of the Royal Albert we may 
add that her engines are ngpminally 
of 400 horse-power, but can be work- 
ed up to 1,200. Her main-mast is 
124 feet, 8 inches long, and 3 feet, 4 
inches in diameter ; maintopmast, 75 
feet, 6 inches long; and maintop- 
gallant, 55 feet. Her main-yard is 
111 feet in length. She can spread 
nearly 11,000 yards of canvass ! 


Guns. Calibre. 

Gun-deck .... 10 .... 8-inch .... 

Ditto --.. 26 ~-.. 32-pounders, 
Middle-deck .. 39 ..... 32-pounders. 

Ditto .... 6... 86-inch 
Main-deck .... 38 .... 32-pounders, 
Quarter-deck _. 20 .... 32-pounders. 
Forecastle .... 1 .... 68-pounder. 


It may be interesting to those of 
our readers who are unfamiliar with 
the names and positions of the inte- 
rior divisions of modern ships-of-war, 
to give here a brief description of the 
manner in which the huge hull of a 
first-rate screw three-decker is divid- 
ed and sub-divided. We will begin 
with the Upper Deck. The Poop is 
the elevated deck, extending Roe 
the stern to the companion-ladder : 
next comes the Quwarter-deck (and, 
hy-the-bye, whenever you—unless you 
are a civilian—set foot on the quar- 
terxleck, you must touch your hat, 
aa the Sovereign is svpposed to be 
present), which ranges from the break 
of the poop to the main-mast: the 
Gangways and Waist are between the 
main and foremes'; and the Fore- 
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Our last (and greatest) Monster of 
the Deep is the ‘* Marlborough,” 
launched a few months ago, but not 
yet ready for sea. From the news- 
paper accounts we gather the follow- 
ing items relative to this latest spe- 
cimen of John Bull’s screw three- 
deckers :—Her length between per- 
pene is 245 feet, 6 inches; 
ength of keel for tonnage, 206 feet, 
3 inches; breadth extreme, 61 feet, 
2} inches ; breadth for tonnage, 60 feet, 
44 inches; breadth moulded, 59 feet, 
64 inches ; depth in hold, 25 feet, 
10 inches ; burthen in tons, 4,000— 
36-94; load draught of water for- 
ward, 25 feet; ditto aft, 26 feet ; 
height of taffrail above load-water- 
line, 39 feet, 10 inches; height of 
main-truck, 213 feet, 4 inches; length 
of main-yard, 111 feet; weight of 
main-mast, 23 tons ; ditto main-yard, 
6 tons ; ditto anchors, 23 tons ; ditto 
rigging, 93 tons ; ditto sails (square 
feet, 38,974), 15 tons; ditto guns and 
carriages, 369 tons ; ditto shot, 170 
tons ; do. powder, 64 tons ; ditto ma- 
chinery (two engines, six boilers, &c.), 
600 tons ; weight of water in boilers, 
100 tons; power of engines, 800 
horses. Her armament of 131 guns 
is reported to be as follows ;— 





Weight Length. 

65 ewt. --.- Y feet. 

56 ewt. .... 9 feet, 6 inches. 

56 cwt. ~_-.. 9 feet, 6 inches, 
---- G5 cwt. ..24 @ feet. 

42 ewt. ..._ & feet. 

25 cwt, .... 6 feet. 

95 ewt. .... 10 feet (pivot.) 


castle is the deck from the foremast 
to the bows. The captain’s cabin is 
beneath the poop. The Main Deck 
is the principal fighting deck, and is 
also appropriated to various uses. 
Thus, the stern portion is occupied 
by the grand cabin, the admiral’s 
private cabins, &e. Forward of the 
cabins is the half-deck ; and near the 
foremast is the Galley, where the 
provisions are cooked. Beneath the 
main deck is the Middle Deck, at the 
after part of which the Ward-room 
(or mess-room) of the officers is situ- 
ated, and also their private cabins. 
The capstan is on this deck, and also 
the great pumps. Here the marines 
are berthed ; and in the bows is the 
Sick Bay, or hospital of the ship. 
We next descend to the Lower, or 
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Gun Deck, at the after part of which 
is the Gun Room, where the “ young- 
sters,” and master’s assistants, &c., 
mess. On this deck the seamen are 
berthed. The tiller works on it aft ; 
and thecables through the hawse-~ 
holes forward on it. Of course it 
sustains much the heaviest battery in 
the ship, and is therefore the strong- 
est of all decks. Beneath this is the 
Orlop Deck, where the cables, spare 
rigging, sails, &e., are stowed, and 
which contains the purser’s rooms, 
and other store-rooms, offices, &c. 
The fore and the after Cockpit are 
situated at either end of the orlop. 
The “oldsters” (passed midship- 
men) mess in the after cockpit, 
which in time of battle is occupied 
by the surgeons and the wounded un- 
de ing ae Finally, there 
is the , which comprises all that 
rtion of the ship beneath the or- 
ops and cockpits, and is subdivided 
into a variety of rooms, &c. In such 
colossal ships as the Royal Albert, 
the hold is of course equal in size to 
an immense warehouse, and yet so 
valuable is every inch of available 
space, that great ingenuity and prac- 
tical experience are requisite to com- 
press into these submarine bowels of 
the ship the prodigious mass of stores 
of every description which must be 
therein stowed away in such a man- 
ner as to be accessible at the shortest 
notice. Forward is the main Maga- 
zine, where the cartridges and pow- 
der are stored; abaft of it is the 
Fore Hold, which contains tanks of 
water, provisions, shot-lockers, spi- 
rits, slops, &. Next, there is the 
stoke-hole, the engine-room, &c. ; 
abaft of which is the bread-room, 
and small or after-magazine, &c. 
The above is a very brief descrip- 
tion of the interior arrangements of 
a screw first-rater. To describe them 
fully a volume would hardly suffice. 
Many of our readers probably have 
no definite idea of the immense cost 
of every broadside fired by a modern 
line-of-battle ship. We will give an 
extract from some statistics on the 
subject. Our authority says—“ Shells 
are now used instead of 
shot, and the destructive effects, 
therefore, of cannon indefinitely in- 
creased. Formerly shot only was used, 
and the charge of a 32-pounder cost 
about 5s. It is, however, now found 
VOL. XLVII.—NO. CCLXXXIV, 
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that shells are incomparably more ef- 
ficient ; and what is called a 32 Ib. 
a fitted with a one all com- 
plete, costs 20s.; and the charge of 
powder, with wads, 12s. more, or 
32s. for every 32 Ib. shell fired, 
For an 8-inch, or 68 Ib. shell, the 
cost is 24s.; and with powder and 
wads, 38s. The guns for the 32 Ib. 
shell weigh about two tons, and cost 
about £40. The guns for the 68 Ib. 
shell weigh from 3} to 4} tons, and 
cost from £65 to £95 each.” We 
need hardly remark that improve- 
ments in the manufacture of cannon, 
and in practical gunnery, keepsteady 
with the pro jon manifested 
in the art of building and +P ing. 
Britain’s floating bulwarks. ps 
it would not be too much to predict 
that ere long the number of guns 
carried by first-rate men-of-war—or, 
indeed, by all classes—will be consi- 
derably reduced ; but their calibre 
and length of range immensely en- 
. Lancaster’s oval cannon is a 
step in this direction. It has a 
of three or four miles. A 1 
steamer armed with a eouple of such 
guns could absolutely batter to pieces 
a sailing three-decker, without re- 
ceiving a shot in return, provided 
her huge antagonist was unprovided 
with the new long-range 68 or 84- 
pounders ! 

Tt is not only our first-rate ships- 
of-war that evidence the amazing pro- 
gression of the last few years, for 
alt rates in the navy have been cor- 
respondingly enlarged and improved. 
Look atthe magnificent 90-gun screws, 
for instanee ! They are a third larger 
than a first-rater of Nelson’s time, 
and incomparably more powerful. 
The Agamemnon, of 91 guns, is 3,074 
tons; the Algiers, 90 guns, 3,165 
tons ; the James Watt, 91 guns,3,083 
tons ; the Princess Royal, 91 guns, 
3,129 tons; and many more are of 
similar force. ee the first-class 
“frigates ” built nowadays are larger 
Pcs, meal much heavier broadsides 
than many of the old liners. For 
example, the Jmperieuse, of 51 guns, 
is 2,371 tons ; the Arrogant, 47 guns, 
1,872 tons; the 7% , 2 8, 
1,847 tons. The hundreds of gun 
and mortar boats, which made such 
a prominent feature in the late review, 
are a new and very important arm of 
the service, 
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Our ships, of all rates, at the pe 
sent day carry metal immensely hea- 
vier than they did during the last 
war; and the science of naval gun- 
nery and the training of the crew 
generally, have been so improved, that 
there can be little doubt that a re- 
gular open sea-fight now would be 

uickly decided, but would be mur- 
too whilst the engagement lasted. 
As to our sailors, they would fight 
just with the same spirit they have 
always evinced ; in that respect, at 
least, there would be as little diffe- 
rence between the seamen of this ge- 
neration and those of Nelson’s time, 
as between the tars who fought un- 
der Blake and sturdy old Benbow, 
and those with whom Earl St. Vin- 
cent and_ Lord Howe won their glo- 
rious victories. In other words, there 
would be no difference at all in hearty. 
spirit and bravery, whatever there 
might be in skill. The seamen of all 
nations have their own peculiar and 
characteristic mode of doing battle- 
business. The Turks are inspired by 
Mahommedan fanaticism, and will 
ealmly and unmurmuringly permit 
themselves to be killed almost to the 
last man, but rarely think of sur- 
rendering. The Spaniards fight (or 
did fight) with considerable gallantry, 
but with little skill. The French 
are chivalrously brave and enthusi- 
astic, but lack skill, stamina, and 
steady endurance. The Danes, Swedes, 
Norwegians, and Dutch, all fight with 
the most dogged obstinacy, and with 
great nautical ability. The Russians 
(judging by the few actions in which 
their ships have been engaged) are 
wretched seamen, and have no heart 
nor real liking for the work, but be- 
ing trained to render implicit obe- 
dience even unto death, will fight as 
well as they are able until resistance 
is hopeless ; and, finally, there is the 
British tar—our own dear matchless 
Jack !—who fights pretty much in 
the fashion of one of the bull-dogs of 
his native land, going to work with 
consummate skill, as though fighting 
were the regular every-day occupa- 
tion of his life, cheering and pouring 
in his broadsides with the most hearty 
good will, and continuing them with 
invincible resolution until the foe 
cries out Avast ! 
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Hearts of oak are our ships, 
Hearts of oak are our men; 
We always are ready, 
Steady, boys, steady, 
To fight and to conquer again and again! 


. Every man-o’-war’s-man knows the 
above chorus quite as well as he 
knows his own name ; and it is lite- 
rally true, that the British seaman 
considers the word “ conquer” as 
the necessary and inevitable sequence 
of “ to fight.” With him to fight 
and to conquer are synonymous ; but 
Defeat is a word unknown in his vo- 
cabulary. 

In conclusion, it appears to us that 
the terrible Business of War, both 
by sea and land, is rapidly becoming 
a perfect science in itself, and that 
every great movement in ships and 
troops resembles the moves on a 
chess-board—skill and prvs‘ound cal- 
culation regulating each and all. But 
superiority in ships, and in the sea- 
manship and physical power and 
pluck of the crews, will invariably 
decide the day ; and, in these essen- 
tials, no nation whatever can rival 
us. The creation of a steam Navy— 
which has been the work of the last 
half-dozen years — will, however, 
change the aspect of naval warfare. 
Our fleets will no longer be so de- 
pendent on the winds and tides, but 
will be able at all times to rapidly 
move direct to wherever their services 
are required ; and in battle on the 
open sea, the weather-gage, or get- 
ting to windward of the enemy will 
no longer be so important an advan- 
tage, as the ships will be enabled, by 
their screw-propellers, to take up al- 
most any position they desiderate. 
These advantages, however, it must 
be borne in mind, the foe will equall 
possess. It remains to be ~~ 
also, to what extent and degree steam 
ships-of-war are superior to sailing 
vessels during a regular line engage- 
ment ; for at present the best judges 
have no practical results to guide 
them to any positive decision. Peace- 
ful reviews, and holiday manceuvrings, 
and firing of blank cartridges, afford 
no criteria. All we are certain of is, 
that, with steam line-of-battle ships, 
as well as with any other, Britain is 
sure, humanly speaking, to retain her 
wonted naval supremacy. 
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Chapter I.—The Wine Cellars of Salina. 


CYPRUS. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE WINE CELLARS OF SALINA. 


Ir was early in the autumn of 1853. 
The rumours of war were as yet but 
ee and uncertain. Europe was 
“drifting” into the contest that was 
to fertilize the barren hills of the 
south-western Crimea with the best 
blood of England, France, and Rus- 
sia ; but as yet the talk was chiefly 
of ‘‘ holy-places ;” of “keys” and 
** crosses ;” of Latin innovations and 
Greek rights. A party of eight of 
us were quietly sailing down the 
Nile from Upper Egypt, anxiously 
looking out for Cairo, and tired of 
the monotony of the muddiest of 
sacred rivers. Abdoolah, our manji, 
or skipper, had been quietly watch- 
ing us as he smoked ‘his chibouque, 
contemplatively, in “the bows.” He 
was the picture of oriental impassive- 
ness. The spirit of the East was 
upon him, and he drowsily smoked, 
and mused, and regarded us. At 
length he rose with true Levantine 
gravity, and, diving into a recess be- 
neath the deck, produced a bottle, 
with which he advanced tous, He 
handed it to me, and I held it to the 
light. The bottle was of thin trans- 
parent glass ; the liquid it contained, 
a rich amber. 

“Ts it wine, Abdoolah?” I asked. 

“Vino d’oro,” (golden wine), was 
the laconic reply. 

And where does it come from ?” 

“ From an island,” said he. “ An 
island away there,” pointing to the 
North. 

“From Rhodes?” I asked. 

Abdoolah shook his head. 

“From Crete?” 

Another shake of the head. 

“* From Cyprus ?” 

“ From Cyprus,” re-echoed Abdoo- 
lah, “ that’s the name.” 
We tried the wine. 

lent. 

* Let us visit rus,” said one of 
our party, a vivacious little French 
lady—“‘let us visit Cyprus before 
we return to the west.” 

. “ Nobody ever visits Cyprus now,” 


It was excel- 


said her husband, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“The more reason why we should,” 
was the rejoinder. 

A fortnight afterwards, five out 
of our party of eight were at Bey- 
rout, on the coast of Syria, awaiting 
a Tuscan steamboat that calls at Sa- 
lina, the port of Larnacca, the busiest 
town in all Cyprus, on its way from 
the Levant to Italy. The French 


lady and her husband, it is hardly 

necessary to say, constituted two of 

the five. 
* 


* * * * * 


“Take it, Signor,” exclaimed our 
worthy host, ‘it is good: good for 
natives—good for strangers—good for 
the tired—good for the sick—good 
for those in health—good for Frank, 
aes and Turk—good for every- 

Signor Baltisiniko, the Greek mer- 
chant who was thus chanting the 
praises of the golden colored caman- 
dria—the vino d’oro of Abdoolah— 
was a resident in the neighborhood 
of Salina, and had received us with 
the warmest hospitality. We had 
steamed into the harbour only two 
hours before, through the few French, 
Greek, and Italian vessels which it 
contained. The sun was shining with 
sweltering brilliancy upon the scene, 
and those two hours were hours of 
labour and endurance. 

We had resisted the efforts of the 
quarantine guardians to deposit us 
in their foul tumble-down lazaretto, 
for our vessel had a clean bill of 
health. We had resisted, as well as 
we could, their cries of buxsheesh, 
when their efforts to incarcerate us 
had failed. We had passed unscathed 
through the ordeal of the custom- 
house officers, who first inspected 
our teskeras, or Turkish passports, 
and then proceeded to pull about our 
boxes and luggage, displaying all the 
mysteries of the toilette to the won- 
dering of open-mouthed idlers. 
We even stood by in silence, 
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filled with stoic resolution, whilst one 
savage held up a pair of braces to 
the gaze and laughter of his com- 
panions—held them up by one cor- 
ner, gingerly, as a man might hold 
up an irritated cat by the extremity 
of its tail. We had quietly replaced 
our s, one by one, when the 
“authorities” had finished _ in- 
spection, resisting with ive firm- 
me their ress Seana for bux- 
sheesh, All this and more we had 
endured, and now, in Signor Baltisi- 
niko’s comfortable house, we listened 
to the praises of the camandria, in 
camel Italian. 

We were in Salina, or Salines, or 
the Mina, as it is variously called, 
taking its name from a salt-marsh in 
the vicinity, the source of much of 
its trade. Salina bears the same re- 
lation to Larnacca, the chief com- 
mercial town of Cyprus, that Leith 
does to Edinburgh. 

The scene before us was charming— 
and we lay, four of us, including our 
host, on four couches, (for the ladies 
had retired) enjoying it. The veran- 
dah in whica we lay opened out to- 
wards the sea, and a gentle breeze 
came rippling along towards us from 
the opposite coasts of Syria. The 
port, with its single row of houses, 
was somewhat below us—the old 
ruined citadel to our right, its but- 
tresses overgrown with flowers and 
parasitic plants. Everything bore the 
aspect of decay and dilapidation, yet 
everything was picturesque—a sad 
sight to commercial eyes, a pleasant 
one to the lover of natural beauty. 

The narrowing promontory of north- 
eastern Cyprus stretched away upon 
our left, until lost in the hazy hori- 
zon. The white sails of the fishing 
boats occasionally caught the sun’s 
rays as they moved silently over the 
water, and then, falling into shade 
again, became black dots upon the 
ocean 


It was a day of intense heat, and 
we enjoyed the pleasant freshness of 
the sea breeze, and the glorious scene, 


and the golden-colored camandria. 
Two things struck us as are 
landing, and we asked our host about 
them. In the first place, not a word 
of Arabic was spoken. To travellers 


fresh from Syria this sounds 
ly, A kind of patois Greek and a 


very little Turkish are the languages 
of the Cypriots ; but it was in Ital 
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that the upper classes welcomed 
strangers—in Bae poner Italian. Se- 
condly, civili vehicles were com- 
mon-——we had reached a country of 
chariots and horses, of real four- 
wheeled carriages and leathern har- 
ness! In Syria, one sees none such. 

The conversation, however, soon 
turned upon the t curiosities of - 
Salina, its wine cellars—caves of con- 
siderable dimensions, ly artificial, 
partly natural, in which the inhabi- 
tants of old saved their most precious 
treasures from the grasp of the Le- 
vantine pirates, the entrances being 
curiously concealed. 

In the evening, Signor Baltisiniko 
conducted us into a court-yard in- 
closed with high walls, at the rear of 
his residence, to inspect his wine 
cave. 

“These houses,” he explained, 
“have all been built recently, The 
caves have existed for ever, This 

uarter of the town is only a mile 

m Larnacca proper, which lies in- 
land. Originally, you might have 
travelled over this place a hundred 
times, and not know there was a 
cave within miles of you. But that 
was in the good old times.” 

The court-yard led us into a vaulted 
chamber, opening at once from the fur- 
ther wall of the enclosure. Here all 
was perfect darkness. Two servants 
precoted us with flambeaus, and we 
advanced into the arched : 
The floor was almost level, slightly 
descending. A heavy door was soon 
reached. is let us into a narrower 
passage, affording but space for one 
to proceed at a time. 

e ground on either side was quite 
sandy—wooden planks alone prevent- 
ed the sand from closing the aperture. 

“ See,” said Baltisiniko, pointing to 
the sand as he held a torch close to it, 
“when the fugitives were pursued, 
oy had only to remove a few planks, 
and the passage was closed up, 

“ Preventing them from getting out 
as well as their enemies from getting 
in,” I observed. 

“True, very true, Signor,” was the- 
reply, “but they had stores enough 
within, and they knew where to dig 
themselves out, They had always 
passages half excavated for that pur- 
pose, by which they could escape in 
another quarter, if the enemy rm a 
hard to get im after th 


em.” 
“These boards seem rathér rotten,” 
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I remarked, as I examined them fur- 
ther on. 

“True, eccellenza, and m 
friend Carpatry nearly lost his life by 
not changing his in time—they must 
be popes soon.” 

“ And what of Carpatry, Signor ?” 
I asked. 

“He was removing a cask—the 
slaves let it slip in the passage—down 
came the down came the sand 
with the smothering them. 

Jarpatry himself was some way be- 
hind, and escaped into the cave again. 
It was some days before he was dug 
out, and he lived on the camandria.” 

At length we eme: into a wide 
and spacious vault, which was blocked 
up here and there with the falling 
sand that had crumbled down from 
the roof or sides. It had evidently 
been originally considerably more ex- 
tensive than when we visited it, 
But the wants of its present proprie- 
tor were more than satisfied by the 
ample s remaining. The roof 
was probably 30 feet high in the high- 
est part, and was bell-shaped. In 
fact, it was as if we had found our 
way intoa huge bell of sand. Twenty 
or thirty y-sized jars and casks 
were stored at the further end of it— 
the former more than half buried in 
the und—and it was with pride 
that the good Signor Baltisiniko 
pointed out to us which contained the 
camandria of twenty years old, 
which of ten, and which of more re- 
cent pe 

The coolness of the apartment was 
its most surprising characteristic, 
The pene through the vaulted en- 
trance been stifling, whilst the 
crumbling sand was mixed freely 
with the air, rendering it thick and 
offensive ; but here was changed. 
By a thousand minute channels 
through the sand above, our host 
assured us, the air freely circulated, 
making its way into and out of 
the cave, and thus preventing its 
becoming heated and oppressive. The 
flambeaus of the servants illuminated 
the whole chamber, particularly 
when they were sent up upon the 
casks by their master. 

After we had sufficiently enjoyed 
the refreshing atmosphere, and tasted 
a glass of wine drawn by the Signor 
himself fresh from a jar, as cold as 
if it had been iced, he ordered the 
servants to shout, which they did 
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with a diabolical vehemence and 
energy that startled us. Their shouts 
appeared to roll round the casks, 
and about the cavern in an unearthly 
way, and brought down from the 
roof a shower of very fine particles 
of sand, that set us all coughing. 

‘* Enough, enough,” said their mas- 
ter, “we must have a glass of wine 
after that. Do not fear, gentlemen ; 
the roof has stood hundreds of such 
shouts, and will stand hundreds 
more.” 

It was with a sensation of relief 
that we found ourselves emerging 
from the lower regions of the Cy- 
priot’s wine cellars into the light of 


day. 

The most remarkable object in the 
neighbourhood of Salina, besides the 
wine caves, are the ruins of the an- 
cient city of Citium. It was with no 
small difficulty that we discovered 
ay eee ruins, vd antiquaries are scarce 
in ; the people are too much 
taken up with the aiihe and how 
best to enjoy it, to think at all of 
the past. By dint, however, of a 
little perseverance and much ques- 
tioning, we succeeded in convincing 
our host that such ruins did really 
exist, and were visible in some of the 
fields around. half a mile 
from his own house they were to be 
creme scmniating ing, simply, of the re- 
mains of a w \eeiaabern and 
there at intervals ; an occasional 
mound with masonry peeping forth 
i corners or whiten- 


in 

ed crests ; and lastly, a few massive 
blocks of stone, too large to be car- 
ried off entire, and too hard to be 


broken up for building peapone, by 
ut wha 


the apathetic Cypriots. of 
this town of Citium? Is there 
nothing more to be said of it than 
that it flourished before our era, was 
in existence two hundred years after 
ist, and is now faintly indicated 

by these remains? It is remarkable 
further, good reader, as the birth- 
lace of Zeno, the founder of the 
toics. And a strange thing truly it 
is, that the man who preached in- 
difference alike to pain or pleasure, 
should have come from the island in 
which pleasure was deified—in which 
wine, love, and idleness should have 
been ed as the only things 
worth li for, The island of 
Venus pate last place whence one 
would have expected that the stem 


en - -—< 














philosophy of the Stoics should have 
issued, yet so it was. Extremes 
meet—the extreme of enthusiasm in 
ursuit of pleasure, on the one side, 
ed to the utter despising and denial 
of its very existence on the other. 
To the wise man, said the Cypriot, 
there is no real good but enjoyment, 
no real evil but pain—to the wise 
man, said Zeno, pleasure and pain 
are equally indifferent ; there is, in 
fact, no such thing as pleasure, no 
such thing as pain; he accepts the 
one or the other with equal indif- 
ference. The Cypriots seized one 
corner of the tangled web of meta- 
physics, and strained it violently in 
their own direction to suit their 
own views ; Zeno ran straightway to 
the opposite extremity, and was as 
violent in dragging it his own way, 
that he might get as far from them as 
ible. It is often so in life still ; 
uman nature is very much in these 
days what it was when the riots 
worshipped Venus, and Zeno denied 
the existence both of pleasure and 
pain to the wise. 

Nor is it solely for its wine cellars 
and its classical associations that 
Salina is a place of note in the Le- 
vant. It has, too, its religious tradi- 
tions, strange and profitable. Of that 
Lazarus raised by our Saviour to 
life, one of these traditions asserts 
that the Jews drove him from Beth- 
any to Jerusalem—from Jerusalem 
to the sea coast—from the sea coast 
to Cyprus; they could not bear 
that a living witness to his miracle- 
working powershould remainamongst 
them. In Cyprus, at Salina, con- 
tinues the tradition, Lazarus was 








Ir was evening as we rode quietly 
along the road that leads from Sa- 
lina to Larnacca. The sun was 
setting behind a mass of golden clouds 
right before us ; the little undulating 
hills we passed were tipped with an 
occasional ray that gilded and il- 
lumined them. For the environs of 
a busy English town, those of Lar- 
nacca would be singularly dull and 
quiet—yet Larnacca is the busiest 
town in all Cyprus. An occasional 
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safe. Here he lived and died a zea- 
lous missionary of the new faith. In 
a church dedicated to him his bones 
were deposited, and when pilgrimages 
began to be fashionable, there was 
hardly a shrine of more sanctity or 
repute than that of St. Lazarus a 
Salina. 

The church still remains—the 
cathedral of a Greek bishop—one of 
the finest specimens of the oldest 
Byzantine style of architecture. Its 
monuments are dilapidated, it is true ; 
the air of neglect which has settled 
brooding down upon everything 
Cypriot has fallen heavily upon it— 
still as we wandered through its ven- 
erable aisles and gazed upon the de- 
corated ceiling, we felt that the spirit 
of religion had not quite flown from 
the sanctuary. A holy calm per- 
vaded it, and thetraditions of eighteen 
hundred years have not hallowed it 
for nought. 

The tomb of the saint himself—a 
small chapel—was to rus what 
the shrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket 
was to England, when men in Eng- 
land put faith in shrines. Its ela- 
borate carvings, and the remains of 
its rich decorations, attest its former 
splendour. Thousands swarmed from 
the remotest parts of the island, 
when Christianity was alive in Cy- 
prus, to pay their devotions at the 
shrine of St. Lazarus; and although 
the Venetians carried off the bones of 
the saint when they left the island, 
still the shrine has not lost its sanc- 
tity. There is no holier place in 
Cyprus at the present day, although 

ilgrims—who formerly drew near to 
itin thousands—now come but in tens. 








balio or consular agent passed us by, 
attended by his cawasses or servants ; 
the balio usually in the attire of 
Western Europe,—hat, boots, and 
coat of unexceptionable black. Were 
he suddenly transferred to Rotten 
Row, no one there would feel sur- 


at his advent. Far differ- 
ent, however, the attire of his ser- 
vants—some in picturesque Greek 
costume, bedecked with flowers in 
the most startling profusion—some in’ 
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old-fashioned Turkish habiliments— 
some in the dingiest garbs of Euro- 
pean Jews. 

As we crest a little hill before us, a 
figure appears against the golden 
sky beyond, that is more picturesque 
by far than the trimmest and 
sprucest of budios, or the most flower- 
bedizened of servants. It is a Turk 
in the old voluminous robe, and mag- 
nificent turban, and flowing beard— 
a striking picture! He is mounted 
on a small but well-proportioned 
horse, and carries himself with that 
jaunty air that would say, he is of 
the faithful—the odor of sanctity 
and self-sufficiency is strong upon 
him—a glance shows that in Cyprus 
he is of the ruling race, and knows it 
well too. A Greek slave, in scanty 
costume, mopping his forehead occa- 
sionally with his sleeve, pants along 
by the horse’s head. 

Poor Cypriots, too, pass and re- 
pass occasionally with a and 
wine for sale—two of the staples of 
Larnacca ; the wine, the common 
black wine of the island, or else the 
intoxicating rackey. 

Stunted mulberry bushes, sand, 
hard baked earth, frowsy grass in 
irregular patches, and an occasional 
vehicle complete the foreground of 
the picture, as we ride along—the 
golden sunset makes them all pic- 
—- commonplace though they 
may in themselves. In the dis- 
tance, the sea, the port of Salina 
with its ships, the northern coasts of 
the island, the lofty mountain range, 
and a summit or two tipped with 
show. 

At length we pass one garden villa 
after another. Larnacca is a succes- 
sion of garden villas where it is not 
in ruins. The dome-covered cathe- 
dral stands out boldly from the sur- 
rounding low houses as we draw still 
nearer—the tapering minarets of the 
mosques are becoming more distinct 
—the consular flagstaffs, the brilliant 
foliage intermingled with thelow white 
walled and red roofed houses, the 
meme age streets. We are in 
Larnacea. It is the hour of evening 
oa a and the muezzin calls the 

oslems to their devotions from the 
minaret of the mosque. Stopping 
his ears with his fingers, he turns 
southwards to Mecca, then eastwards, 
then northwards, then westwards, 
shouting, with stentorian voice, the 
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names of God and of the prophet in 
Arabic. He says no more. ose 
names are enough to remind the de- 
vout of their duty. 

This mosque from which he shouts, 
like most others in Cyprus, was once 
a church—a neat Gothic structure of 
marble. Were it not for the incon- 
gruous minaret, which rises where 
the clock-tower once was, it would be 
still a striking and picturesque ob- 
ject. Six marble pillars, well-pro- 
portioned and neatly cut, support the 
entresol. We peeped in as we passed, 
and saw some devout Musselmans at 
prayers. By the pillars and the four- 
pilasters supporting the gallery, it is 
divided into a central aisle and two 
side naves, in cathedral style. 

A little further on we passed the 
Turkish cemetery, conspicuous with 
its graven turbans, its cypresses, and 
gloomy gates. There was a certain 
well-to-do air about it, however, that 
showed the wealthier Turks alone 
were there buried. 

It was autumn, as I have said, 
when we reached Cyprus, and we 
‘were cautioned against the malaria of 
Larnacca and its vicinity. The salt- 
marshes in the neighbourhood of 
Salina, the low undrained land in all 
directions, the heavy dews and _ in- 
tense heat of the day render the 
months of August and September 
the most unhealthy of the year. 
There was but one remedy and pre- 
servative, we were assured, and that 
remedy and preservative was caman- 
dria. The people of rus—Jew, 
Moslem, and Christian, have all faith 
in their golden-coloured camandria. 
We drank it freely, and by avoiding 
the night dews and acting with ordi- 
nary caution in the day time, con: 
tinued to evade both fevers andagues. 

A great deal has been said lately in 
the newspapers and elsewhere, against 
the English | consular agents in the 
Levant. Our experience in Larnacca 
was of a diametrically opposite cha- 
racter. We found Mr. Kerr every- 
where spoken most highly of —warmly 
praised for industry, energy; and at- 
tention to the public. e French 
consul takes precedence officially in 
Larnacca, and has done so time out 
of mind—ever since the Venetians 
were expelled, indeed, and European 
consular agents were first admitted. 
But personally none stood higher 
than Mr, Kerr, , 
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In C we found, <a one hap- 
pens, the greatest want abounding in 
the midst of vegetable luxuriance. 
Miserable Greeks, scantily clothed in 
a few filthy rags, and covered with 
sores, the result at once of dirt and 
want, are to be met with abundantly 
in the town, small as it is—a village 
. would be anywhere else, 2 town 

manerrenee in Cyprus. Peeping 
into the tumble down apartments 
where these miserable wretches live 
and which a very little energy would 
render comparatively decent and 
comfortable, we see a family of naked 
children sprawling about on the 
floor, the mother gone out to or 
te work, the father to beg and to 
smoke. Superintending such a family, 
«gil frequently with fine features, 
possessing the large vivacious 
eyes characteristic of the island, ~y 
generally seen ministering to the 
wants of the little sufferers, or endea- 
vouring to render palatable some 
nauseous, unripe fruit, which cannot 
be endured in its natural condition. 
Her scanty clothing scarcely suffices 
for covering. The sores she has in- 
herited from her pone, or which 
dirt and want, 


berry 
tree in the yard without, or the 
frowsy grass which tries to grow 
about its stem, are not more lamenta- 
ble indications of the neglect of eul- 
ture and attention, than are such 
luckless families. 

But why dwell on such scenes? 
No traveller in the Levant can be 
new to such, whether he wanders 
about the half-European, half-Asiatie 
streets of Alexandria, the deserted 
cities of Syria, the luxuriant coasts o 
Asia Minor, or the European terri- 
tories of the Ottoman. 

The ruins of a deserted temple 
raised to one of the many island 


saints in by-gone days of it; 

and the remains of same diaeiinas 
full of light and joy, now over- 
grown with weeds, ieldi 


Nicosia, the eapi 
on one side, and on the ether thet» 
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Salina, is there the slightest ap- 
ce of activity and life. 

But it would be giving the reader a 
very false idea of Larnacca were he to 
suppose from what I have said that 
squalor and poverty are to be met 
with all over the town. 

The population of rus is di- 
vided into two classes, the rich and 
luxurious, and the very poor. The 
former —— in the larger 
towns ing a greater proportion 
to the ‘rest of the inhabitants than in 
most European cities. The middle 
soteemnetiaie, Sam apse - a 
wanting. The purse-proud Turk, the 
be = = Greek seein the im 
tant consular agent, all dwell in 
P The necessaries, nay, the 
uxuries of life, are to be obtained so 
easily in Cyprus, that the slightest 
run of luck or the most short-lived 
prosperity makes a fortune. The 
fine roomy verandahs, the large 
houses, the elegant equipages, the 
numerous servants, are all to be had 
and maintained so cheaply, that what 
would be a very scanty income in the 
west of Europe suffices for splendour 
in this favoured island. ere a 
good horse, small but active, can be 

for five pounds, and an excellent 
house, palatial in its size and ap- 
pointments, can be rented for ten 
pounds yearly, it may be easily con- 
ceived that splendour is cheap and 
luxury easily obtainable. 

The nn that roll over the 
streets of Larnacca, and make their 
way to Salina, are sufficient to as- 
tonish the tourist fresh from Syria. 
There is a glitter about the harness, 
and a parade about the coachman 
and attendant footmen, that make the 
visitor disposed to regard the pro- 
prietor as necessarily a man of wealth 
and im ce, the fact probably 
being, that the income on which that 
man lives would hardly suffice to 
enable him to live in the most modest 
comfort in London,—hardly to main- 
tain a family in threadbare respecta- 
bility. 

Let us inspect one of the houses 
inhabited by these specimens of the 
aristocracy of Cyprus at Larnacca. 
They are all ee ee alike, whe- 
ther their owner be a pursy Turk, a 
seheming Greek merchant, or a con- 
sular agent, foreign or native. Zz une 
disce omnes. 


The walls of the mansion are of 
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red brick, the roof flat and white- 
washed. The verandah which pro- 
jects into the court-yard has been 
recently decorated afresh, and shines 
in all the glory of fresh green paint 
and whitewash. The court-yard is 
neat and clean, paved with slabs of 
polished or unpolished marble ; the 
grass around the flower bed in the ce1- 
tre somewhat too luxuriant to be neat. 
The garden that stretches off to our 
right, and surrounds the dwelli 
eae of the owners—usually a aaa 
ouse detached from the public re- 
ception rooms—is evidently well 
tended, but its inconguities would 
excite a smile in western Europe. A 
beautiful border of marigolds, for in- 
stance, surrounds a bed of onions— 
rosebushes bearing the sweetest of 
a in maturest bloom form an 
ing to a gigantic crop of French 
beans—lofty hyacinths hide behind 
them the leaf of the cucumber, 
whilst the loveliest of jessamines 
cage in a roving collection of garlic 
shoots. 
It is the custom of the country, 
and the Cypriots see here no incon- 
gruity at all. On the whole, the 


thing looks far better than the grumb- 
ishman will admit at first. 


— vines and egranates are 
to be found in usion in all gar- 
dens of the island, whether the tourist 
peone at the palaces of Larnacca or 
icosia, or inspects the more modest 
pete of Famagosta, or wonders at 
the contrasts presented to his gaze 
in Baffa and Salina. Amidst the 
poorest dwelli as in the gardens 
of the richest, vines and pomegranates 
are most abundant. Nor can anything 
well surpass the beauty of these 
staple products, when the ripe fruit 
lades the branches, almost to the des- 
truction of the latter. The ripe clus- 
ters of white or purple grapes, just 
peeping out from the thick foliage 
around, the rich crimson and gold of 
the pomegranates contrasting with 
the bright of their bushes, are 
both beautiful to behold. One's ideas 
of what tropical luxuriance ought to 
be are quite realized by this magni- 
ficent picture, whilst the flower- 
cov earth and the delicately blue 
sky form fitting adjuncts and frames. 
vines are usually trained along 

the walls and pillars of the verandahs, 
and on trellis-work round the interior 
of the court-yard, adding much to the 
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retired country-like aspect of the 
Cypriot’s home, even when it is situ- 
ated in the midst of a city. 

The furniture of these houses is 

tly Oriental, partly European. 

he ottomans and divans of the 
Turks are found usually stretching 
round the walls of the reception 
rooms ; but the stately ceremonious- 
ness of Turkish life is altogether ab- 
sent from the more mercurial Greeks. 
Elegant little tables are supplied with 
coffee when a visitor enters, or, if the 
weather be intensely hot, sherbet 
may be substituted. Wine is not 
usually producéd unless the visitor is 
residing in the house, or on intimate 
terms with the host. In partaking 
of the refreshment, the host and his 
oe eine on couches wnt ers 
or the purpose, or sit upright on 
strai ht-backed chairs, which are 
anything but comfortable. Their dis- 
comfort, indeed, is only endured be- 
causethey are regarded as fashionable. 

The house in which the owner of 
the mansion sleeps, and in which his 
family reside, is generally at some 
little distance from the reception 
rooms, and to be approached only 
through the en. This custom, 
doubtless, originated in the seclusion 
of the Turkish women, and the Greeks 
adopt it because Turkish ladies are 
frequent visitors of their wives and 
daughters. Indeed, although the 
Greek women are not secluded in the 
same way as the Turkish, yet it is 
not the best of them who are to be 
seen moving freely through the bazaars 
or public walks. They have caught 
the trick of adding to the charms of 
nature by enveloping themselves in a 
little mystery, and only reveal to the 
stranger in passing so much of their 
forms and features as may conduce, 
they hope, to make him long to see 
more. 

On a saint’s day, or at the period 
of some of the numerous festivities of 
the Greek chureh, it is amusing to 
witness the care taken by the servants 
in these houses to decorate 
themselves. The most glittering co- 
lours bedeck their persons—bright 
yellow and scarlet, blue, white, and 
crimson, le and m are all to 
be found in their motley suits, either 
forming the chief attractions of the 
jacket, oat sash, aos i or wae 
sers, or fluttering about them in 
form of multitudinous ribbons at the 
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knees or on the shoulders. Nor is 
this all. They are by no means con- 
tent with the brilliant assemblage of 
colours in which they are enveloped, 
from their red morocco shoes to their 
blue caps, unless the garden yields 
its tribute. A geranium flower be- 
hind each ear, a wilderness of roses 
and mignionette in the bosom, and 
bunches of marigolds at either knee 
amongst the males, to set off the cap- 
tivating garters, are absolutely neces- 
sary before they consider themselves 
equipped é la mode for the solemnities 
or festivities of the day. 

The Turkish servant differs mate- 
rially in these respects from the 
Greek. The former is grave in his 
jollity, giving a dignity to the most 
trivial circumstances by the solemn 
pre-occupied way in which he goes 
about them. With him there is no 
flaunting of glittering colors, no dis- 
play of flowers. His silver chains 
al his glass “‘ jewels” he is fond of 
exhibiting, and you can see at a 
glance that he is proud of his dark 
robe of the thinnest of silks. Even 
ose the Greeks and Turks of 

ie constantly intermarry, there 

e greatest possible difference be- 
Smet the two classes. h main- 
tains its characteristics unimpaired, 
adopting none or few of the peculiar 
customs of its rival. 

The Turks are by no means numer- 
ous in Larnacca ; and the few of them 
resident there have almost all taken 
their wives from Greek families in 
their vicinity, living with their wives’ 
relations on amicable terms—a cir- 
cumstance peculiar to Cyprus per- 
haps, and resulting, it is probable, as 
much from the limited number of 
purely Turish families to be found in 
the small towns of the island, as from 
the want of communication with other 
Turkish provinces. 

Like all the towns of Cyprus, Lar- 
nacca abounds in large ruinous build- 
ings, formerly occupied by families 
well to do in the world (for Cypriots). 
On the walls and in the chinks of 
such, a luxuriant vegetation is to be 
found, depending wholly upon the 
dew and the scanty periodical rains 
for its nourishment, and rooted in the 
mould formed by the decaying bricks 
and mortar which fill up the crevices. 
Even fruit trees may occasionally be 
found in such situations, either pro- 
jecting from a fissure in the walls, or 
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rooted in a heapof loose bricksand rub- 
bish upon the floor. Indeed theabund- 
ance of fruit trees, occupying every 
spare nook and corner, astonishes the 
traveller, the whole growing evidently 
with little or no attention from man, 
fostered by the bounteous climate 
alone and the vegetable mould out 
of which they spring. I have already 
mentioned the vine and pomegranate 
as the principal objects of cultivation 
of this kind ; but, besides these, ap- 
ples, apricots, quinces, figs, the mul- 

erry, and a species of bandecoy are 
both abundant and prolific—so abun- 
dant and so prolific as to lead the 
tourist naturally to remark, “If so 
much can be obtained without labour, 
how much could be obtained with 
it?” 

It is said that some of the most 
miserable looking of the Greek po- 
pulation are by no means so poor as 
they would have people believe ; in- 
deed, that on the contrary, they are 
wealthy, whatever the state of abject 
poverty in which they may appear to 
ive. Fear of exorbitant exactions 
on the part of the Turkish ae 
should the splay their wealth, 
usually salon as the motive bie 
this conduct, and the story has been 
so often repeated, both in the Levant 
and in England, that one feels that 
he is encountering a widely-spread 
prejudice when proclaiming his in- 
credulity. We were told such was 
the case in Larnacca, in Nicosia, in 
Famagosta, in every town of any con- 
sequence in which we met with Eu- 
ropean residents, and yet I do not 
believe a word of it. There was no 
single instance in which it was re- 
peated to us in which there was not 
an evil animus against the Turks to 
give it birth, or bolster it up when it 
had once gained admission to the 
mind. We saw too many examples 
of rich Greeks, who were not afraid 
to let it be known that they were rich, 
to give the assertion credence. In 
times past such may have been the 
case, and I should by no means assert 
that it has never been so, but of this 
I feel convinced, that there is no 
danger at the present day in any man 
proclaiming himself to be wealthy in 
Cyprus, whether he belongs to the 
Greek church or to the Roman 
Catholic, whether he is a Protestant 
or a Mohammedan. 

The day in Larnacca is peculiar 
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enough, such is the variety of habits 
and manners to be witnessed, such 
the contrasts everywhere presented 
to the observer’s eye. But the night 
is often infinitely more strange. No- 
thing can exceed the beauty of the 
moonlight night, as it settles down 
fullyandcalmly upon the widesea 
yond, _ theharbourand itsships, 
upon the long line of cottages form- 
ing the distant seaport, uponthe ruined 
houses, the hovels and the palaces of 
Larnacca proper. The rich vegeta- 
tion covered with dew and glistening 
in the moonbeams is noteworthy 
enough. . The brilliant flowers “a 
a new lustre from the soft silvery 
light showered down upon them in 
profusion. The pleasantly cool ver- 
andah looks cooler and more pleasant 
as the moonbeams alternate with 
lines of lengthened shadow upon the 
stone or marble terrace beyord. All 
this makes the r loth to retire 
from viewing such a scene to seek his 
couch. He will have another look— 
he will inspect this glorious scene 
once again, ere he buries himself in 
forgetfulness and slumber. 

t is still early, and the hum of 
insect life alone disturbs the stillness 
of the night, as the traveller turns at 
length from the beautiful view with- 
out, to seek the needed repose. He has 
laid himself down comfortably, and, 
thinking perhaps of a far-off home, and 
a far off-land, resigns himself to “tired 
nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 
The eyelids are closing, the form is 
perfectly composed, the heaving of 
the chest alone tells of life. The 
drowsy god is laying his hand upon 
the slumberer, when, hark ! he stirs, 
he rouses himself, he involuntarily 
rubs his eyes—“ pshaw, it’s all a 
dream” he whispers to himself, as he 
listens attentively. All is silent, and 
he composes himself once more on 
his couch. Before he has had time, 
however, to obtain a wink of sleep, 
another loud, deep, long-protracted 
yell disturbs him. There can be no 
doubt about it. It was no dream, no 
illusion, but a howl of a singular, 
of an almost unearthly character. 
“What can it be?” asks the unso- 

histicated tourist—“ what can it 
2?” and with that he seeks the win- 
dow again, and there he finds all 
quiet, all beautiful, as before. The 
yell or howl has died away, and 
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silence is disturbed only by the in- 
sect hum. 

The jackals are up and about, and 
the jackals have roused the traveller 
from hisslumbers. They come down 
to the environs of the town in troops, 
and nothing can be more strange or 
alarming than the whining howl or 
discordant yell they utter forth at in- 
tervals. These howls or yells are, 
however, but the overtures to a grand 
concert of barks and yelpings indulged 
in by the troops of wanderers for 
hours together, particularly on moon- 
lit nights. 

It is evident our traveller must get 
accustomed to them as best he can. 
It is useless complaining. The 
heaviest maledictions on the whole 
tribe of wolves, foxes, dogs, and 
= are of as little use as the 

nignest blessings. He must resign 
himself to inexorable fate, and sleep 
as best he may. He resolves he will 
do so. The loudest of barks, the 
most diabolical of yells, shall not dis- 
turb him again, or inake him start 
once from his repose. 

He com himself, and the 
jackals and their howls, notwith- 
standing, would soon be in the land of 
oblivion again, were it not for a con- 
fused hum of many voices and many 
musical instruments borne to his ears 
from a distance. He may try and 
convince himself that it is all imagi- 
nation, but it will not do. The 
reality is there floating on the air all 
around him in many-toned dissonance. 
The sounds draw nearer and more 
near, until he can distinctly recognise 
the tink, tink, tink, of many a guitar 
and the lachrymose ditty of many a 
Cypriot youth. It is a custom of these 
youths to wander about on moonlit 
nights singing love-songs by way of 
serenades to all and sundry whom it 
may concern. It does concern many 
who would gladly purchase their 
silence. Anything more woe-begone, 
more melancholy, than these noc- 
turnal serenades of Larnaccan min- 
strels, it would not be easy to hear 
anywhere. It is only in a little worse 
time and tune than the howls of the 
jackals by which it is occasionally 
drowned. 

Impatiently does our weary travel- 
ler hear the sounds drawing gradually 
nearer — impatiently and fretfully. 
The discord, produced by the several 
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instruments and the lackadaisical 
drawling voices, becomes clearer and 
more distinct, until it booms from 
without the court-yard into every 
nook and corner of every chamber in 
the house. There is no escape from 
it, let him turn himself never so art- 
fully from the window, let him en- 
velope himself never so artistically 
in his scanty bedclothes. It comes 


to commence our journey from 
nacea to the capital, intending to take 
up our quarters for the night at a 
sort of halfway village, with an un- 
pronounceable Greek name. Our 
cavalcade was miscellaneous, if not 
picturesque. A i contained 
the ladies in riding habits, who were 
to take to their horses five miles out 
of the town. It drove off in d 
style, soon leaving us so far behind, 
as we walked our horses leisurely—for 
we had only ten miles to go—that it 
was lost to view. Mounted on small 
native horses, we sauntered on plea- 
santly ort towards the north- 
wards, whilst our servants, with 
mules, brought up the rear. In our 
western innocence we thought we 
were going slowly enough, but we 
did not go half slowly enough for the 
mules and their drivers. 

Especially agreeable was the scene 
as we made our wayalong. Gardens, 
with vines, oranges, citrons, and po- 
megranates, bloomed on every side, 
embosoming the prettiest and most 
picturesque of houses, decked with 
png hue of the rainbow. The long 
shadows thrown by the evening sun 
enhanced the beauty of the prospect. 
The fruits and flowers’ gave a frag- 
rancy to the air, and an appearance 
of agricultural 7 pleasant to 
contemplate. omson’s lines were 
brought forcibly to our memory by 
the scene before us :— 


We sallied forth in the evening nin 


Bear me, Pomona! to thy citron groves; 

To where the lemon and the piercing lime, 

With the deep orange, glowing thro’ the green, 

Their lighter glories blend. Lay me reclin'd 

ing tamarind, that shakes, 

Dep ia by the breeze, its fever-cooling fruit, 
the night the massy locust sheds, 

quench my hot limbs, 


Cyprus. 
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sweeping on like destiny, and lurks 
at tin for a — and then 
sweeps as gradually off again, till lost 
in the distance. 

If no other serenading party takes 
the same route subsequently, the 
weary traveller may now com 
himself to sleep, disturbed only by 
the yelping and howling of the un- 
wearied jackals, 


The citron and the lemon, the orange 
and the tamarind were all here, and 
even an occasional specimen of the 
locust tree was to be met with, al- 
though the extreme eastern side of 
the island, in the neighbourhood of 
Famagosta, is its favorite locality. 

The sun was just sinking behind 
the highest summits of Mount Olym- 
pus on our left, as we issued from 
the environs of Larnacca to make our 
way northwards. A train of camels, 
which had evidently journeyed from 
the capital, laden with corn, cotton, 
and fruit, passed us by when we had 
emerged from the suburbs and gained 
the open country. It was an inter- 
esting spectacle to see the long line 
of patient desert-ships,—the nose of 
the one behind tied to the tail of the 
one before,—making its way noise- 
lessly, stealthily, with undulating 
motion, slowly along. At the best of 
seasons the camel is a melanchol 
animal to contemplate; the soft 
solemn looking eyes, the droopin 
neck, so unlike the proudly arch 
neck of the horse, the huge joints 
bending and becoming straight again 
as if by means of springs, the mono- 
tonous see-saw motion as one side is 
raised after the other, rolling the 
burden about from side to side inces- 
santly, all conspire to give to the 
laden camel the air of endurance and 
sad submission to inevitable fate, 
rather than that of cheerful, brisk, 
and hopeful labour. 

A more striking contrast between 
the Turkish horses, as they cantered 
about the caravan, they and their 
owners brisk and active as their la- 


bours were drawing toa close—a more 
striking contrast between them and 
the long line of burdened camels 


which they were escorting, it would 
not be easy to discover anywhere, 
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’ From its earliest years, indeed, the 
camel seems to be the most miserable 
of animals. It never scampers or 
plays about like the young of other 
animals. It lies moaning on the 
ground, or runs crying after its dam, 
as if every movement were painful— 
every lifting of its leg a new source 
of torture. Yet one is by no means 
disgusted with this most melancholy 
cel moet patient of animals. The 
large sad eye is full of meaning and 
of expression, as it is turned towards 
the observing stranger ; the ungrace- 
ful neck, as it bears the head from 
side to side, has a character of its 
own that-is far from being repulsive ; 
and although the animal itself is 
neither symmetrical nor elegant, it 
interests, perhaps, more than many 
other animals more shapely would do. 

The shadows of the laden train, 
with the Turkish horsemen flitting 
about, their oat spears forming a 
pleasant oriental feature of the scene, 
were stretching over the road in 
regular patches of the evening sun- 
shine and dark shade. As we passed 
them by, the camels looked at us and 
Our horses looked at 
A few of the 


ed on. 
them and passed on. 
Turks graciously returned our salute 
of salaam alikam —“ Peace be with 
you”—as they inspected us in passing. 


One old greybeard, of portentously 
scowling features, rich, doubtless, in 
the odour of Mohammedan sanctity, 
bestowed upon us no blessing at all, 
but a curse, deep and emphatic, as we 
“ infidel dogs,” swept past him. Ig- 
norant of the unfriendly import of 
his reply, one of our party, a viva- 
cious Frenchman, gave the old gentle- 
man a polite bow, lifting his hat in a 
cordial manner, in return for the 
malediction. 

One or two Greek families were to 
be seen here and there in the gardens 
which dotted the country, rare and 
more rarely as we advanced. They 
were enjoying the refreshing coolness 
of the evening air, with its balmy 
Sregrence 3 and very picturesque were 
such little groups, when we happened 
to be near enough to observe them 


peewionle’ ; e graceful, close- 

tting ice of the yo ee 
generally of the most illiant 
colours, their amply wide though 
short petticoats, their full trousers of 
silk or satin, and their sandaled feet 
were all pleasant to contemplate, as 
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they tri blithely over the grass 
or Lande the aoeeks or played “with 
their more grave parents, or their less 
sprightly brothers. 

The outlines of the mountains that 
reared their heads before us, a little 
to our left, became gradually more 
and more distinct as we advanced. 
We could discern, from a miserable 
village at which we stopped for a few 
hours, the ruins of the church said to 
have been erected by Queen Helena, 
on the summit of one of these moun- 
tains ; whilst upon the sideof another 
we discerned what we were informed 
were the ruins of the temple of 
Venus. The former was at too great 
a distance and in too wild a region 
of the country to permit of our visit- 
ing it in company with the ladies of 
our party; but the temple we all 
determined forthwith upon inspecting 
together, as soon as we could spare a 
day in Nicosia for the ; 

n the course of the twenty-five 
miles which we passed over in 
journeying from Larnacca to Nicosia, 
we saw but two villages, properly so 
called, both situa on the high 
road. The first of these, Arradippe 
by name, was originally the only oon 
in the island in which the Turks 
allowed swine to be reared. That 

rohibition, however, has long since 
lees withdrawn, and pigs are now to 
be seen in the streets of Nicosia and 
Larnacca; nay, even in the very 
bazaars frequented by Turks and 
Jews. 

At the second village, that in which 
we the night, there are more 
evidences of cultivation in the neigh- 
bourhood ; both mulberry plantations 
and the cotton shrub stillexist. A tiny 
waterfall in the neighbourhood of the 
village gives it a pleasant and pic- 
turesque aspect, icularly as the 
surrounding Since relieved by the 
mulberry trees. These trees are 
usually planted in long lines, forming 
squares, and Comtalatng, wo, three or 
five thousand plants. ey are dili- 
gently pruned, and nof allowed to 
reach a greater altitude than seven or 
eight feet. Inthe heats of summer 
they require watering once or twice a 
day when first planted. The Cypriots 
make a little trough round each tree 
to serve as a reservoir. These 
troughs are then filled by means of 
little canals. : 

We passed the night in the best 
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house the village afforded, and expe- 
rienced much pleasure in walking out 
by moonlight amid the mulberry 
plistation. The signs of industry 
were pleasant to witness after the 
utter stagnation of Arradippe and its 
neighbourhood. We were objects of 
curiosity, as might have been anti- 
cipated, to the inhabitants, parti- 
cularly as there were two European 
ladies in our party; so that our 
walks were attended by all the idlers 
of the district—men, women and 
children—all the Greek idlers only ; 
the few Turks in the village were too 
dignified ortoo self-satisfied to trouble 
themselves about us. 

The best house in the village, and 
the cleanliest, had been prepared for 
our reception by the saan care 
of Signor Baltisiniko. For a few 
piastres, indeed, there was not a 
villager in the district who would not 
gladly have surrendered his cottage 
and all it possessed to anybody. The 
owners of the mulberry and cotton 
plantations resided at Nicosia, so that 
there remained but the poorest of 
labourers, the most miserable of shop- 
keepers, the least enterprizing of 
traders, as the staple inhabitants. 
For a sum that would have scarcely 

rovided us with a decent breakfast 
in a London hotel, we had a night’s 
lodging, accommodation and pro- 
vender for our cattle, a supper and a 
breakfast for ourselves. 

Nothing could be more abject than 
the condition of the villagers—no- 
thing more strik’.¢ than the contrast 
between the wealth of nature around 
and the poverty of man. In the 
midst of luxuriant vegetation, of 
fruits and flowers in profusion, of 
numerous poultry and pigs, poverty, 
want, and de tion seemed stamp- 
ed on the inhabitants. There was an 
air of patient submission about them 
too, the worst feature in their lot. 
They were content to be miserable— 
appeared, indeed, to regard it as 
essentially necessary, in the system of 
things, that they should be miserable, 
and filthy and squalid. It struck 
us as particularly remarkable in 
connexion with these villages, that 
not a single Turk was to be seen 
out of doors in them. All the inha- 
bitants to be met with were Greeks, 
Cypriot Greeks—the laziest of living 
men. They appeared to subsist on 
the vegetables and poultry raised in 
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the neighbourhood of their diminu- 
tive cottages, reared more by the 
fostering hand of nature than by any 
care they appeared to bestow upon 
them. They were in the habit, too, 
of supplying the travellers along the 
road with a few necessaries, for there 
were two or three shops, or what 
pretended to be such, in each. Pigs 
were to be met with also in one or 
two of the tumble-down enclosures 
in the neighbourhood of the cottages, 
the boniest of pigs, rooting about and 
grunting with satisfaction. It was, 
doubtless, easy to rear them where 
the vegetation was so rich and 
luxuriant. Nota single ox, or sheep, 
or horse, was to be seen anywhere 
near. The milk we had with our 
coffee was procured from a goat 
belonging to the proprietor of the 
abode in which we took up our 
quarters. A stray donkey now and 
then caught our eye, the only beast 
of burden the villagers possessed. 
Our arrival and departure ex- 
cited no small sensation amongst 
the unsophisticated inhabitants. 
Naked children danced with de- 
light to see our horses and mules 
led forth and prepared for the jour- 
ney. The strutting importance of the 
cawasses lent us by the English Con- 
sul at Larnacca, doubtless, impressed 
the little urchins with an ineffable 
sense of the greatness of these men. 
Old men, half stupid with constant 
smoking, hobbled to the sides of the 
road, many of them covered with 
sores, to see the cavalcade depart ; 
some of them, doubtless, out of mere 
curiosity, others to obtain alms. 
Women, with matted locks and the 
most tattered raiment, left their 
culinary operations to sit down at the 
door or by the road-side, chewing 
some pungent spice the while, to see 
us off. Great was the hectoring 
noise of the cawasses, loud the shouts 
of the Greek servants, incessant the 
ordering of all parties by the drago- 
mans, ere we finally departed—not in 
peace, but in the loudest possible of 
uproars, the constant talking of our 
own servants being a mere trifle to 
the patronizing shouts of the naked 


children, as they danced almost fran- 
tically at our riding off, or the 
whining drawls of the mendicants, 
and the reiterated demands of every- 
body we had spoken to in the place 
wxsheesh. 


for 
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We had not left the village more 
than three or four miles behind us, 
wheatheruins of Thremitus, destroyed 
by Richard Ceur de Lion of England, 
were pointed out to us. The town has 
never since been occupied, although 
evidently once a _— of some conse- 
quence. Our delay to inspect these 
ruins was but a brief one, and, push- 
ing on, we soon found ourselves on 
the borders of the Messarea, the plain 
nearly in the centre of which Nicosia 
is situated. 

Whatever may have been its ferti- 
lity in ancient times, the Messarea 
at the present day, except in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the capi- 
tal, is an arid desert waste. Not a 
tree, not a blade of grass, not a soli- 
tary woes is to be seen upon it for 
miles—all one monotonous expanse 
of yellow clayey soil and half-caked 
sand. Ridge after ridge of these in- 
hospitable wastes is to be passed in 
succession before symptoms of vege- 
tation are at all visible any where. 
The horizon is bounded by one of 
these low ridges, running with mono- 
tonous regularity along, right in front. 

* Once past that,” says the eager 
traveller, ‘ and, doubtless, the scene 
will be altered.”. 

Horses are pushed on, mules are 
belabored, the clay and sand are 
passed over as rapidly as toilsome tra- 
velling will permit ; the cavalcade is 
ascending the hill or ridge which for- 
merly bounded the view, and gradu- 
ally the prospect opens beyond. And 
what is that prospect? Still the same 
unvarying waste of yellow sand and. 
yellowish brown earth, terminated by 
another ridge equally bleak and ster- 
ile with the former. 

“* And where is Nicosia ?” asks the 
impatient traveller eagerly of his dra- 

man. 

“ Up on the ridge we can see him,” 
is the reply, in dragomanic English, 
as the attendant points with his whip 
to the boundary in front, which ap- 
pears to fringe the sky as with a 
clearly-defined sepia line on a blue 
ground. If Nicosia be not seen when 
you reach it, dragoman still points 
forward, and assures you you have not 
yet reached the ridge in front—a 
fact there is no gainsaying. At 
length the view of the capital bursts 
all at once upon the traveller, and 
amply repays him for the toil and 
monotony of his journey. 

We had been andenifing for some 
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time previously, and on reaching the 
ae 
di 


int of the ascent, which we 
ually'and imperceptibly, the 
minarets and domes of Nicosia were 
distinctly seen outlined upon the 
glowing sky. Ina few minutes the 
entire town, with its walls and forts, 
was visible, situated on an elevated 
portion of the vast plain of which it 
occupies the centre of the north- 
western expansion. 

From the southern side, Nicosia has 
the appearance of being strongly forti- 
fied. That it was strongly fortified 
under the Venetians there can be no 
doubt ; and as the Turks have main- 
tained its defences, and repaired them 
when necessary, it still looks formid- 
able. Whether its fortifications are 
suited to the modern state of warlike 
science is altogether a different ques- 
tion. I should say not. 

The ramparts, with their embra- 
sures and guns, form, unquestion- 
ably, at the present day, an interest- 
ing feature of the scene which pre- 
sents itself to the tourist. Behind 
them, sloping upwards towards the 
north, the loftier houses are apparent, 
surmounted by the Pasha’s palace, 
and intermingled with the domed 
summits of the hummums, or Turk- 
ish baths. Loftiest of all, however, 
the graceful minarets soar upwards 
into the skies, the most fitting of or- 
naments for religious buildings, typi- 
cal as they are of aspirations heaven- 
ward. When to these features of the 
scene the mind’s eye adds the grace- 
ful vegetation of the Levant, forming 
a border of green to each minute por- 
tion of the landscape, fringing the 
houses, and contrasting pleasantly 
with the frowning battlements, it 
will be apparent that the first view of 
Nicosia is one to make an impression 
on the mind—one by no means to be 
forgotten as soon as seen. 

We had hardly obtained our first 
peep at the minarets of the capital, 
when the character of the district 
over which we were riding completely 
chan The clayey yellow soil 
and the sandy heaps were no longer 
to be met with. Vegetation, at first 
thin and scanty, served as a carpet, 
even on the road, for the feet of our 
beasts. As we advanced, however, 
this vegetation became richer and 
thicker on both sides of the way—a 
thin coating of still indicating 
the path on which we journeyed. 

Cultivation soon exhibited itself 
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as we still pressed cere, The 
mregnor vegetation of the district 
we had traversed changed into the 
pleasant alternation of corn fields 
and pasture-land, of vineyards and 
orchards, Oxen and sheep were to 
be seen on both sides of our path, 
browsing in silent happiness ; whilst 
the mulberry, peeping out frequently 
from the patches of corn-land and 
orchards, told of the silk-worm and 
industry. A pleasanter change than 
that we experienced in issuing from 
the desert waste of a large portion of 
our road, and finding ourselves sud- 
denly transferred into a district rich 
with the bounty of nature, and bear- 
ing evidence of human tending, can 
hardly be conceived. Our horses 
seemed as elate at the transformation 
as we were, and tripped snortingly 
along, as if they already snuffed up 
the savoury odour of their evening 
meal from some still distant stables 
in Nicosia. Even the very mules 
pricked up their long ears and quick- 
ened their paces, at the aspect of the 
town, and the luxuriant vegetation, 
and the evidences of human culture 
all around. 

New life was inspired into our 
whole party a distant prospect 
of the town, e simultaneously put 
spurs to our horses, or touched them 
gently with our riding whips —for 
they wanted little incitement to put 
forth their strength and exhibit their 
speed, The muleteers shouted lusti- 
ly to the laden animals as we did so, 
and they, too, broke into a brisk trot, 
without any unreasonable amount of 
flogging — as willingly, indeed, as 
mules under any circumstances could 
be expected to do. All was life and 
gladness and joyful expectation, 
where, a quarter of an hour previ- 
ously, all had been taciturnity and 
grim endurance. 

There are certain characteristics by 
which the vicinity of all towns under 
Turkish domination may be known. 
One of these is, an abundance of 
ruined houses; another, numerous 
consequent heaps of rubbish ; a third, 
prowling, yellowish, hungry-looki 

ogs, roaming about as if condemn 
for sins, in a previous existence, to 
tual motion in this life; and a 
urth, most melancholy of all, beg- 
gars of all ages and both sexes. Not 
one of these istics was want- 


ing a5 wedrew near Nicosia, The 
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ruins, the rubbish heaps, the dogs, the 
beggars, were all opened up to view in 
due time as we approached nearer to 
the fortifications. Heated by our rapid 
advance, we now walked our horses, 
to the t satisfaction, doubtless, of 
the mules who were labouring on far 
behind. 

The entrance to the town did not 
greatly differ from that which usu- 
ally conducts the traveller into exten- 
sive fortifications. There was the 
same covered-way-in, as I believe it 
called, under the ram- 
parts—-the draw bridge—the gradual 
emerging into the light, and then 
plunging into darkness again, until 
inally, the interior of the town was 
exposed to our agree spe. Turkish 
soldiers were on guard, but we were 
allowed free entrance, not being even 
challenged as we rode forward—ex- 
cept by the vendors of sherbet and 
coffee, of rackey and camandria, who 
kept their little stalls at the entrance 
of the fortress. 

And now that I have got over the 
twenty-five miles that separated us 
from Larnacca, let me do an act of 
justice to the Turk, in recording the 
perfect safety with which we accom- 

lished this and other journeys in 

'yprus, and how totally unnecessary 
our arms were, as implements of de- 
fence. Nor wasthis accidental. We 
travelled northwards and westwards, 
through the cultivated and uncultiva- 
ted districts, in all more than two 
hundred miles, and a large portion of 
those two hundred over rugged moun- 
tain , and at the bases of unin- 
habited ranges of hills clothed with 
forests ; but, whether journeying over 
the beaten highroads, or ing our 
way into the recesses of the mountain 
range in search of ruins, we still found 
ourselves perfectly safe from violence ; 
safer than _ Ne ould ate es} 2 
many parts of Western Europe, whic 
are ed as much further ad- 
vanced in the race of civilization than 
Cyprus. I {do not mean to take up 
the cudgels against any man in de- 
fence of the Turk. I believe his tax- 
ation is irregular and arbitrary—his 
governorships of provinces and islands 
given away to incompetent or rapa- 
cious men—his distant provinces com- 
paratively uncared for ; but of some 
of the evils usually regarded as in- 
separable from his rule there is litt\.- 
or nothing to be seen im Cyprus, 
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There is, I verily believe, security for 
life and property in the island, 
whatever people may say about the 
danger of men allowing it to appear 
that they are rich. There is, too, se- 
curity ae in travelling about, at 
least for Euro without taki 
with them troops of horse or arm 
men of any kind as a protection. 
That there has been gross misman- 
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ent, the ruined lines of houses, 
the diminished population, and the 
troops of beggars are sufficient to 
drove. That the resources of the 
island are vast, that these resources are 
undeveloped, there cannot be a doubt. 
Let the k be blamed for this as 
much as you will, and he deserves 

t blame for it, but let him not be 

lamed for evils which do not exist. 


MODERN ENGLISH LATIN VERSE.* 


THE palmy days of Latin verse writi 
are now, tt must be confessed, aa 
No man any longer expects to be 
made a bishop, a judge, or Secre 
of State from his familiarity wit 
Virgil or Statius. A false quantity 
is no longer the mark of the beast, 
denoting a miserable outsider, inno- 
cent of the mysteries enacted on the 
banks of the Isis and Cam. Latin 
quotations in the House of Commons 
are getting rarer and rarer, and more 
and more limited in theirrange. Peo- 
ple are altogether beginning to look 
upon scholarship as a thing of the 
past—a superfluous accomplishment 
not to be weighed in the balance 
inst an uaintance with the 
rule of three. Immediate productive- 
ness is now the sole test of ability. 
What is a man the worse for calling 
tympanum, tympanum? What is he 
better for knowing that the fifth foot 
of an hexameter must be a dactyl ? 
These are the questions a man will 
hear asked in the same sort of society 
in which, some years ago, it was the 
proudest boast to say, “et nos ergo 
manum ferule subduximus.” But 
far be it from us to combat the “ spirit 
of the age.” We are not just now 
ing forth to do battle with that 
razen coated Goliath. The reed and 
not the sling is our weapon on the 
present occasion; and we seek no 
more than to offer half an hour’s 
amusement to those in whom the old 
superstition is still alive ; and who 
are yet fresh enough to take delight 
in the reminiscences of their early 
days, when the prize for Latin verse 


was worth more than an emperor’s 
crown, and a copy of “longs and 
shorts” was a patent of nobility. 
And, indeed, we have a kind of 
secret conviction that, after all, but 
little apology is required for offering 
this kind of entertainment to our 
readers. A large class of society, 
though doubtless a small minority of 
the whole, is still so thoroughly im- 
pregnated with the classical tradition, 
still feels so strongly that scholarship 
is a kind of freemasonry, a sort of 
qualification belonging to a peculiar 
class—in fact, like Sir Walter Scott’s 
Toryism, so much the attribute of a 
gentleman—that the editor of such 
works as the Musee Etonenses may 
feel pretty sure of his labours being 
generally approved, without taking 
into account that class of readers to 
whom they may be an object of special 
interest. Let us see then without 
further delay who were the first 
scholars that initiated the gentle art 
of Latin poesy in these islands. 
Scotland was early celebrated for 
her Latinity. The “ Deliciz Poetarum 
Scotorum,” published by Arthur Jon- 
ston about 1630, contain a variety of 
poems written with considerable ele- 
gance and idiomatic knowledge. Those 
of Jonston himself and of John Scot 
of Scotstarvet, are, perhaps, the best 
in the collection. The former was 
also the author of a translation of the 
Psalms, which has pees the 
alm with Buchanan. Hallam thinks 
im little, if at all inferior, though 
he admits that Buchanan has excelled 
him in his version of the 137th. We 


* Muse Etonenses—sive carminum Etonz conditorum delectus. Scries noya, Tom. 1. 
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do not ourselves go so far even 23 
this; we think Jonston in every way 
Buchanan's equal; and we think that 
in those two Psalms which have been 
usually considered Buchanan’s mas- 
terpieces, Jonston has on the whole 
excelled him. In the 104th Psalm 
we prefer Jonston’s elegiacs to Bu- 
chanan’s hexameters. And in the 
conclusion of the 137th, we think the 
same superiority is visible. We quote 
the three last couplets from each :— 


BUCHANAN, 


Tu quoque crudeles, Babylon, 
peenas, 
Et rerum instabiles experiére vices ; 
Felix qui nostris accedet cladibus ultor, 
Reddet ad exemplum qui tibi damna tuum, 
Felix qui tenero consperget saxa cerebro, 
Eripiens greimio pignora cara tuo. 


dabis impia 


JONSTON. 


Felicem qui clade pari data damna rependet, 
Ft feret ultrices in tua tecta faces, 

Felicem quisquis scopulis illidet acutis, 
Dulcia materno pignora rapta sinu. 


We do not share the admira- 
tion which has been generally felt 
for Buchanan’s Latin verses. Even 
in his last poem, De Sphera, there 
is a monotonous jingle which re- 
minds us painfully of the workshop. 
He does not seem to be aware of the 
offensive effect produced by rhymes. 
And the repetitions which are meant 
to be Virgilian are in our opinion 
clumsy and inopportune. 

Buchanan died in the year 1582 ; 
and in 1584 was born Phineas Fletcher, 
author of the Purple Island, and 
also of a Latin poem, entitled the 
Locust, written at Cambridge in 
the year 1627. Certain passages in 
this poem are said to have furnished 
Milton with his idea of Satan in 
Paradise Lost—a tradition warmly 
combated by Todd, but apparently 
not without some foundation. The 
Locustze was directed against the 
Jesuits, and the spirit of the follow- 
. ing lines is certainly thoroughly Mil- 
tonic. 


Nos contra immemori per tuta silentia somno 

Sternimur interea, et media jam luce supini 

Stertentes fessam trahimus pia turba quietem. 

Quod si animos sine honore acti sine fine Ia- 
boris 

Peenitet, et proni imperii regnique labantis 

Nil miceret, positis flagris odiisque remissis, 
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Oramus veniam, et dextras preebemus inermes, 
Fors iile andacis facti, et juste immemor irm 
Placatus facilisque manus et foelera junget ; 
Fors solito lapsos, peccati oblitus, honori 
Restituet, cxlum nobis soliumque relinquet : 
At me nulla dies animi cxptique prioris 
Dissimilem arguerit; quin nunc rescindere 
cxlum 

Et conjurato vietricem milite pacem 
Kumpere, ferventique juvat miscere tumultu, 


Equemus meritis poenas, atque ultima passis 

Plura tamen magnis exactor debeat ausis. 

Tartareis mala speluncis, vindictaque cxlo 

Deticiat ; nunquam, nunquam erndelis inul- 
tos 

Immeritosve Erebus capiet ; 
dam 

Supplicium medios inter solabitur ignes, 


mernuisse néfan- 


This last sentiment is sublimely 
Satanic-——and the whole poem is truly 
classical both in diction and rhythm ; 
butit has been strangely overlooked by 
most of the writers on modern Latin 
verse. 

Milton is of course the great lu- 
minary in the Latin poetry of Eng- 
land. His verses possess all the 
fluency and vigour that might be ex- 
pected from a great poet writing in 
what was still almost a living lan- 
guage. They are redolent, as Hallam 
says, of the same spirit that produced 
Comus and L’ Allegro before the sour 
spirit of Puritanism had infected his 
genius. At the same time, we think 
it is a question whether Milton really 
(leserves the preeminence in this de- 
partment which is usually assigned 
tohim. His verses have a sonorous 
swing that carry us away as we read 
them, but they often deviate from 
classical simplicity—and are charac- 
terized by an effort at point which not 
unfrequently turns out to be purely 
verbal. On the whole, we are inclined 
to think that Fletcher, Cowley, and 
May, are all on the whole equal to 
the author of Paradise Lost, and that 
each of them has in turns surpassed 
him by a longer interval than he has 
surpassed them. Of Fletcher we have 
already spoken. May and Cowley 
were contemporaries. The former, 
however, though more than twenty 
years older than Cow ley, did not pub- 
lish his Supplementum Lucanitill some 
time after Cowley was known asa 
Latin poet. May was born in 1595, 
was educated at Sidney Sussex, Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards entered at 
Gray’s Inn, 1615. Later in life he 
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became a Roundhead. He died on 
the 13th of November, 1650, “after 

having drank his cheerful bottle as 
usual.”+ He is principally known by 
his Latin verses aforesaid, though he 
was also the author of several plays. 
His poem is much lauded by Hallam 
as having caught the peculiarities of 
his original very exactly, and the pas- 
sage he cites is certainly a very happy 
one. Speaking of the intrigue of 
Ceesar and Cleopatra, who had mar- 
ried her brother Ptolemy, he says :— 


nec crimen inesse 
Concubitu nimium tali, Cleopatra, putabunt, 
Qui Ptolemxorum thalamos, consuetaque jura 
Incest novére domus, fratremque sorori 
Conjugio junctum, sacre sub nomine taeda 
Majus adulterio delictum ; turpius isset 
(Quis credat ?) justi ad thalamos Cleopatra 
mariti 
Utque minus lecto peccaret, adultera facta est. 





But May is very unequal. His 
versification is disfigured by the use 
of such terminations as “‘ et sceleratd,” 
“* inveniebat,” and the like, a license 
which Lucan never permits himself— 
by the constant use of the short final o, 
in which the Roman poet very spar- 
ingly indulges, and by a constant dis- 
regard of the laws of quantity in re- 
spect of the vowel before two conson- 
ants, such as spero and sciens. It is 
very remarkable that so obvious a 
solecism as this should have main- 
tained its ground so long. Yet up to 
the middle of the last century we 
find it practised by all the eminent 
Latin writers. A parallel case is that 
of the fifth foot of the Greek Iambic, 
which, according to the universal 
practice of the tragedians, must be an 
iambic where the last word in the 
line is a trisyllable. Yet this sim- 
ple rule was overlooked by all the 
great critics down to the days of Por- 
son. May is also very often prosy 
in the extreme. His description of 
the honours paid to Cesar is ludi- 
crously so,and remindsone irresistibl 
of the “ He laid his knife and for 
across his plate,” style, which Johnson 
hit off so happily. 

The other two principal Latin 
verse writers of this period are Cow- 
ley and his friend Crashaw. The 


former Johnson thought superior to 
Milton, an opinion we do not share 
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on the whole ; though, as above stated, 
we think Milton has written nothing 
equal to Cowley’s Epitaphium Vivi 
Auctoris. This little ode, though well 
known, our readers will, we are sure, 
pardon us for recalling to their atten- 
tion. 


Hic, oh viator, sub lare parvulo 
Conleius hic est conditus, hic jacet, 
Defunctus humani laboris 
Sorte, supervacuaque vita. 


Non indecora pauperie nitens, 
Et non inerti nobilis otio : 
Vanoque dilectis popello 

Divitiis animosus hostis. 


Possis ut illum dicere mortuum, 
En terra jam nune quantula sufficit . 
Exempta sit curs, viator, 
Terra sit illa levis, precare. 


Hic sparge flores, sparge breves rosas, 
Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus ; 
Herbisque odoratis corona 
Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem. 


In spite of many faults, this ode 
goes to the heart, and we always re- 
eur to it with pleasure. Crashaw’s 
verses are elegant, but he is best 
known by his admirable epigram on 
the Miracle of Cana of Galilee. 


Vidit, et erubuit, Lympha pudica Deum, 


About this period commences the 
first series of the Muse Anglicane. 
The verses in this collection are all 
very much upon a par. <A copy by 
Mr. Bathurst on the marriage of 
Charles the Second contains the fol- 
lowing pretty lines :-— 


Aspice ut obscure nemorum per devia reptet 

Virginitas ignava hederw, necdum illa sub 
auras 

Emicat, aut humili squalens caput exerit 
umbra ; 

Tandem inopis pertesa tori, si forté vel 
arcem. 

Etherei Jovis, aut procerew robora querciis 

Strinxerit amplexu, et sensim insinudrit 
amores, 

Protinus ad superas gaudet simul ardua sedes 

Scandere, seque una mirantibus induit astris. 


These lines are truly Virgilian. A 
poem in two books on Tobacco, and 
a short piece entitled Cursus Glacialis, 
Anglice, skating, will also well repay 
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the attention of all lovers of the art 
of Latin verse. 
The second volume of the Muse 
licanz opens with a great subject, 
and a still greater name. The Peace 
of Ryswick by Joseph Addison, A.M. 
Coll. Mag. Soc. If not the first, Ad- 
dison is certainly in the very first 
rank of pa Latin poets. a 
superiority of his composition to those 
to aoe they are surrounded is 
marked and shining. They display 
a union of elegance and simplicity, 
and a nice appreciation of the genius 
of Latin poetry, which has been rarely 
equalled. It has been said that too 
much of his attention was devoted to 
the poets of the silver age, and that 
Claudian was his model rather than 
Virgil. “There is little evidence of 
this, however, in his own verses. His 
cadences are Virgilian. We find in 
him none of the cloying harmony of 
Claudian, who has frequently as many 
as two hundred lines together with- 
out a single elision, nor any of the 
sententious morality and obscure 
terseness of Lucan. Even the fluent 
and spirited versification of Statius 
has hardly attracted him. The 
Georgics seem to be his model ; and 
he is almost always easy, graceful, 
and natural. He has the art of mak- 
ing us think that what he says in 
Latin could not have been said so 
well in English ; and of pleasing no 
less by the ingenuity of his thoughts 
than by the correctness of his lan- 
age. The battle of the Cranes and 
Fearates will always remain a monu- 
ment of his skill in this respect. Did 
our §| permit us, we would wil- 
lingly quote itentire; asit is, wemust 
content ourselves with the concluding 
lines. 


Elysii valles nunc agmine lustrat inani, 

Et veteruam Heroum miscetur grandibus 
umbris 

Plebs parva: aut si quid fidei mereatur 
anilis 

Fabula, Pastores per noctis opaca pusillas 

Szpe vident umbras, Pygmzos cassos. 

Dum secura Graum, et veteres oblita labores, 

Letitia penitus vacat, indulgetque choreis, 

Angustosque terit calles, viridesque per orbes 

Turba levis salit, et Lemuruin cognomine 
gaudet. 


The whole poem is pervaded by that 
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delicate and felicitous_fancy which 
was the prevailing characteristic of 
Addison’s mind, and which after- 
wards shone forth so charmingly in 
that variety of allegories which form 
— * the most Cuonive pee 
of the Spectator. ut even 
this is surpassed by east Viet ected 
in one of his own essays,* and gener- 
ally ascribed to himself, on the pair- 
ing of birds. As many of our readers 
may ad a have noticedthem, 
we shall take this occasion of intro- 
ducing them. ° 


Scit thalamo servare fidem sanctasque ve- 
retur 

Connubii Jeges ; non illum in pectore candor 

Sollicitat niveus, neque pravum accendit 
amorem 

Splendida lanugo, nec honesta in vertice 
crista, 

Purpureusve nitor pennarum; ast agmina 
late 

Feminea explorat cavtus, maculasque re- 
quirit 

Cognatas, paribusque interlita corpora guttis. 

Ni faceret pictis silvam circum undique mon- 
stris 

Confusam aspiceres vulgo, partusque bifor- 
mes, 

Et genus ambiguum, et Veneris monumenta 

nefan 


Hinc merula in nigro se oblectat nigra ma- 
rito ; 

Hine sponsum lasciva petit Philomela cano- 
rum, 

Agnoscitque pares sonitus; hinc noctua te- 
tram 

Canitiem alarum, et glaucos miratur ocellos. 

Nempe sibi semper constat crescitque quot- 
annis 

Lucida progenies, castos confessa parentes : 

Dum virides inter saltus, lucosque sonantes 

Vere novo exultat, plumasque decora juven- 
tus 

Explicat ad solem, patriisque coloribus ardet. 


Addison’s Latin verses are, in our 
opinion, much better than his Eng- 
lish; and the above specimen, toge- 
ther with the Cranes and the Pigmies, 
a better title to honor than the Cam- 
paign, or even the greater part of 
Cato. But, then, we must remember 
that in those days Latin had hardly 
become a dead language. It was no 
longerindeed the vernacular tongue of 
Italy, but it occupied the same place 


in Europe then, as French does now. 


* Spectator, No. 412, 
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It was the general medium of com- 
munication, and was a necessary ac- 
complishment of every statesman. 
The power of writing a good Latin 
oem was not then, as now, a mere 
ae and superfluous talent. It 
introduced the author at once to the 
notice of the learned world—it was of 
real living and substantial utility. 
And persons should remember this, 
who are apt to sneer at the mode by 
which men then rose into eminence 
as puerile and laughable. 

t is to be observed, both as an 
evidence and consequence of this 
truth, that up to the period of which 
we are now treating, the practice of 
translating from English into Latin 
was almost unknown—Latin was 
sufficient for itself. Now and then 
some great English poem would be 
rendered into that tongue which was 
the common medium of exchange 
among the literary men of all coun- 
tries. Pope engaged Dobson to trans- 
late his er upon Man, and the 
same scholar completed a translation 
of Paradise Lost. But, then, it was 
for a practical pu , that these 
works might be and understood 
by all scholars. They were not done 
as exercises—nor, as far as we know, 
were schoolboys trained in any other 
way than by original ae 

e first English scholar who, 
to our knowledge, was an exception 
to this rule, was Vincent Bourne, 
Second Masterof Westminster School 
about this period. His translations 
are well known to all readers of a 
kindred spirit ; and Cowper, who was 
educated under him, went so far as to 
assert that he was a better Latin 
poet than any of the ancients, except 
Ovid. We not only entirely dissent, 
as the reader may suppose, from this 
hyperbolic eulogy, but we consider 
Bourne’s Latin verses to be very far 
removed from the first class. His 
original pieces, such as the Camera 
Obscura, the Magic Lantern, the 
Ebb and Flow of the Tide, the Pro- 
pagation of Sound, and others of a 
similar kind, are all very good, 
and not unworthy to be placed along 
side of Addison’s. His /ter per Tha- 
mesin is also thoroughly Horatian 
both in spirit and expression ; but 
his Versions of English Poetry we 
must pronounce, on the whole, a 
failure. He has purchased vigour 
and fluency at the expense both of 
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classical diction and classical thought. 
One or two examples will be suf- 
ficient to illustrate our meaning: 
We select the following from ‘The 
Pride of every Grove I chose” :— 


Ah! me the blooming pride of May 
And that of beauty are but one, 
At noon both flourish bright and gay, 

Both fade at evening pale and gone, 


Hei mihi quod floret languetque superbia 
Maii, 
Floret idem forme gloria, languet idem. 
Utraque mane vigens placidumque et dulee 
rubescit, 
Utraque marcescit vespere, pallet, abit. 


We know not whether most to 
admire the spirit and point of these 
lines, or to condemn the total ab- 
sence of anything resembling the 
manner of Ovid, Tibullus and Pro- 
seem It is difficult, of course, to 

w the line between servile imita- 
tion, and that necessary congruity 
without which Latin verses, however 
clear, cannot answer the only end 
for which they can be written. But 
it is just in surmounting this diffi- 
culty that the skill of the scholar 
consists. He must, to a certain ex- 
tent, be fettered in his choice of ex- 

ressions. But he shows his talent 

y moving easily in his fetters, and 
not by throwing them off. Here are 
more instances of the same sort, from 
“ Black-eyed Susan” :— 


Sive Indus gemmarum eboris seu fertilis 
Afer, 
Seu mihi visendus dives odoris Arabs : 
Esse domi cunctas tecum reputabo relictas 
Quas ostentat Arabs, Afer, et Indus, opes, 
Quodcunque egregium pulchrum vel dulee 
videbo, 
Occurret quiddam, quod memorabo, tui. 


It is, however, but fair that we 
should quote, after these, one trans- 
lation of his which has always been 

tly admired, and which Gilbert 
akefield, no mean authority, as- 
serted to possess “a dignity which 
the Roman elegy never knew before.” 
It is from the of William and 


Margaret :— 


Such shall the fairest face appear 
When youth and yearsare flown, 
Such is the robe that kings must wear 
When time has reft their crown, 
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Cumque dies aberunt molles, et leta juven- 
tas, 
Gloria pallebit sic, Cyparisse, tua. 
Cum mors decutiet capiti diademata regum 
Hac erit in trabeé conspiciendus honos, 


We do not quite like the “ Cypa- 
risse,” but otherwise the stanza is 
solemn, impressive, and musical. Si 
sic omnia dixisset! But Bourne 
indulged even more than his contem- 
poraries in all the hateful licenses of 
quantity and rythm we have already 
alluded to, and it is only very seldom 
that we meet with a couplet like the 
above, combining vigour and correct- 
ness in any noticeable degree. 

One more poet has yet to be 
noticed before we pass on to the days 
of Johnson, Gray, and Warton, and 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. The wri- 
ter in question is Edmund Smith, a 
man of uncommon abilities, who 
threw away all his chances in life by 
inveterate idleness and dissipation. 
He died a young man from the effects 
of some strong ale, “ too delicious,” 
says old Johnson, « to be resisted” 
and his name is now hardly known to 
any but literary antiquaries. He 
was, however, the author of a Latin 
ode, pronounced by the same critic to 
be the best modern Latin he knew. 
It was addressed to Pococke, the 
celebrated Oriental traveller ; and 
there is a curiosa felicitas about 
it which well warrants the encomium 
of Johnson :— 


Vides lacune sulphure lividos 
Ardere fluctus, qua stetit impiw 
Moles Gomorrhz mox procella 
Hausta rubra, pluviisque flammis: 


Qud.l ista tellus si similes tibi 
Si fort? denos nutrierat Viros, 
Adhue stetisset, nec vibrato 
Dextra Dei tonuisset igne. 


Quin nunc requiris tecta virentia 

Nini ferocis, nunc Babel arduum, 

Iinmane opus, crescentibusque 
Vertice sideribus propinquum, 


Neqnicquam : Amici disparibus sonis, 
Eludit aures nescius artifex, 
Linguasque miratur recentes 
N patriis peregrinus oris, 
In pat egrinus oris 
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Ac sicut albens perpctua nive 

Simul favillas, et cineres sinu 
Eructat ardenti, et pruinis 

Contiguas rotat Etna flainmas ; 


Sic te trementem, te nive candidum 
Mens intus urget, mens agit ignea 
Sequi reluctantem Ioélem 
Per tonitru, aéreasque nubes, 


The happiness with which he turns 
the peculiarities of each locality upon 
Pocock’s own character is quite sui 
generis. 

The Gentleman's Magazine is a re- 
pertory of Latin verse. Johnson’s own 
contributions to it are well known, 
and are among some of the most per- 
fectspecimens of Latinity in all our li- 
terature. His ode to Urban is unique 
of its kind, nor do we see in it any 
inferiority to the verses ad ornatis- 
simam puellam, erroneously attribu- 
ted to Johnson by Malone, but now 
generally allowed to be from the pen 
of that accomplished scholar Bishop 
Lowth. Mr. Croker makes a rather 
superfiuous display of reading in his 
note upon the authorship of these 
verses, in which he tells us that he has 
ore ered in the “ New Foundling 

spital for Wit,” that it was the 
a uction of the prelate in question ; 
the truth being that the fact is openly 
declaredin asubsequent number of the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’—in which, 
October, 1752, a translation of the 
ode is printed, purporting to be from 
the Latinof Mr. Lowth, late Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
Both Johnson and Lowth were admi- 
rable Latin verse writers, though the 
former did not succeed so well in his 
longer efforts. His Messiah is not 
good, The “ Vallis aromaticas fundit 
Saronica Nubes” is not the only 
linein it which is not Virgilian.* Some 
of his epigrams, however, and shorter 
pieces are really excellent. His tetras- 
tich on Laura, for example, which 
Croker has vainly sought todepreciate. 


Angliacas inter pulcherrima Laura puclias 
Mox uteri pondus depositura grave, 
Adsit, Lanra, tibi facilis Lucina dolenti, 

Neve tibi noceat pranituisse Dew. 


The fourth line seems to us one of the 
happiest epigrammatic turns with 
which we are acquainted. The fact 
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that the goddess Lucina was not 
celebrated for beauty makes the ex- 
pression all the more natural. To have 
said that Laura outshone Venus would 
have been a needless hyperbole. John- 
son’s ode to St. Kenneth is also 
thoroughly good; but we get the 
best notion of his Latin scholarship 
from his prose. His two letters to 
the Vice-chancellor of Oxford are 
superior to most of the Latin that 
is written in the present day. 
Bishop Lowth is best known by his 
paraphrases of certain scriptural pas- 
sages. The Lamentof David over Saul 
and Jonathan is the most famous of 
them, and it well merits its reputa- 
tion. His Epitaph on a Favourite 
Daughter who died young, is also ex- 
re beautiful, and show of what 
the Latin language is capable in the 
hands of one who is a poet at heart 
and a real scholar by training. 


Cara,vale, ingenio prestans, pietate, pudore— 
Et plusquam nate nomine cara, vale. 

Cara Maria vale! at veniet felicius evum 
Quando iterum tecum, sim modo dignus, ero, 

Cara redi, leta tum dicam voce, paternos 
Eja age in ainplexus, cara Maria, redi, 


There are many little things scat- 
tered up and down in the pages of the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ well worth 
the trouble of exhumation to those 
who are curious in such things. The 
following strikes us as a first-class 
epigram on two young ladies drowned 
while bathing— 


Quid nunc equoreis debemus fluctibus, unam 
Si dederint Venerein, cum rapuére duas? 


It is a pity that the neatness of this 
couplet should be marred by the mis- 
take in the mood of rapuére, which 
should, beyond all question, be rapu- 
erint—however, these were trifles to 
which the men of those days did not 
condescend. In the columns of the 
polite Mr. Urban we find also the 
first translation of “ Three Children 
sliding on the ice.” 


Tres vere primo pueri 
In glaciem dum steterunt, 
Eheu pertriste ! sic evenit 
Ut nunquam evenerunt. 


Perlapsi siccum essent si 
Templove adfuissent, 

Sum bene certus quod non tum 
Sub aquis se mersissent. 
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Qieis nati sunt et cui sunt non 
Attendite vos, oh mi! 

Ut tuti sient peregre 
Servate tutos domi, 


A very clever Alcaic ode by a right 
aaa prelate on the discovery of 
tar water, is also to be found in this 
periodical for the year 1752; and in- 
deed there are so many Latin pieces of 
great merit to be found in it, during 
the first fifty years of its existence, 
that it is invidious to particularize 
any. But it is curious to observe how, 
with a thorough knowledge of idiom, 
great command of rhythm, and very 
frequently with facility of expression, 
there co-exists a most unaccountable 
ignorance of the commonest rules of 
quantity. We find the w in cruce 
long, the e in gleba short, and a variety 
of other glaring false quantities which 
it is marvellous to find coupled with 
such proficiency in other respects. 
Gray is undoubtedly, on the whole, 
the only English scholar whose Latin 
verses are quite on a par with Addi- 
son’s—a far deeper and riper scholar 
than the light and fanciful author 
of the Cranes and Pigmies, his Latin 
compositions reflect the character of 
his mind, and are all of a more som- 
bre and substantial cast than Addi- 
son’s. His philosophic hexameters are 
unrivalled ; they display the power of 
Lucretius without his ruggedness, and 
exhibit modern knowledge without 
violating the laws of classical diction. 
But if we were to give a specimen of 
Gray’s uliar power of throwing 
himself into the full spirit of the an- 
cient writers, we should select his 
heroic epistle from Sophonisba to Ma- 
sinissa, which is certainly the most 
truly Ovidian performance extant 
among English writers, Milton not 
excepted. We subjoin a portion of it. 


Primitiasne tuas meministi, atque arma Sy- 
phacis 
Fusa, et per Tyrias ducta tropa vias ? 
(Laudis at antique forsan meminisse pigebit 
Quodque decus quondam causa doloris erit) 
Tempus ego certe memini felicia Penis 
Quo te non puduit solvere vota Deis : 
Meeniaque intrantem vidi: longo agmine duxit 
Turba salutantum purpureique patres. 
Feminea ante omnes longe admiratur euntem 
Heret et aspectu tota caterva tuo. 
Jam flexi regale decus per colla capilli 
Jam decet ardenti fuscus in ore color, 
Commendat frontis generosa modestia formam 
Seque cupit laudi surripuisse sux. 
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Prima genas tenui signat vix flore juventas 
Et dextre soli credimus esse virum. 

Dum faciles gradiens oculos per singula jactas 
Seu rexit casus lumina, sive Venus ; 

In me (vel certe visum est) conversa morari 
Sensi: virgineus perculit ora pudor 

Nescio quid vultus molle spirare tuendo, 
Credideramque tuos lentius ire pedes : 

Quzrebam juxta cqualis si dignior esset 
Que poterat visus detinuisse tuos ; 

Nulla fuit cireum xqualis que dignior esset 
Asseruitque decus conscia forma suum. 


We have often thought it matter 
for regret that Gray was not sent to 
Oxford instead of to Cambridge. Clas- 
sical learning in his day had not come 
into vogue at the latter university, 
and no encouragement was given to 
the shy and sensitive poet to prosecute 
his studies for the public benefit. 
Magdalen Gardens would have been a 
fitter retreat, and Warton and Lowth 
fitter companions for the author of 
the lines on Eton College, and the 
beautiful ode onthe Chartreuse. Amid 
such scenes and with such congenial 
associates, his exquisite taste, his ele- 
gant scholarship, and extensive erudi- 
tion would have borne far more co- 
pious fruit. His poetic talents, ripened 
in a more kindly atmosphere, might 
have enriched our literature with some 
more complete and glorious produc- 
tion than what is at best but a collec- 
tion of fugitive pieces, however tender 
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and beautiful ; or had he, on the other 
hand, devoted himself to classical 
study, his great industry and singular 

wer of memory might have enabled 
1im torivalBentley and anticipatePor- 
son, while Oxford might have had the 
glory of producing the first Greek scho- 
lar of the empire. Gray, in his lonely 
room at Cambridge, orstill more lonely 
lodgings in town, has always been to 
us a melancholy picture to contem- 
plate. We prefer to imagine him 
wandering along the woody banks of 
the Cherwell waa Isis, stretched under 
the stately elms of Nuneham Park, or 
moralising amid the ruins of Godstow. 

Gray, so fond of Latin poetry him- 
self, has in turn afforded more em- 
ployment to the cultivators of this art 
than any other English author who 
has written so little. His productions 
are eminently adapted for transiation, 
and we suppose the Elegy has been 
rendered into Latin oftener than any 
other single piece of English poetry. 
We are ourselves canned with 
some six or seven printed versions, 
and doubtless those in MSS. are 
legion. The best is, in our opinion, a 
fragmentary one by Gilbert Wake- 
field, to be found in the notes of his 
edition of Gray ; which we think supe- 
rior to those lately published in the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge collections. We 
subjoin a few stanzas, side by side, so 
that the reader can judge for himself. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion or the echoing horn 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


ARuNDrixes CAMI. 


Mane in odorifero peramabilis aura Favoni, 
Quz de straminea garrit hirundo casa, 

Vaticinus galli clangor, lituusve resultans, 
Discutient humilis somnia nulla tori. 


WAKEFIELD. 


Jam neque sol rediens, Zephyrive susurrus 
odori, 
Nec que stramineo sub lare garrit avis ; 


Nec galli strepitus, neque rauci murmura 
cornu, 


Excutient humili maseula membra toro. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 


Quid tituli, quid sculpta juvabunt marmora ? 
membris 
An sese insinuet spiritus arte redux ? 
Gloria num tacitas exsuscitet ore favillas ? 
Num Stygium tangant mollia verba Deum? 


Num fugientem animam vivus de marmore 
vultus, 
Ad solitam revocat num memor urna 
domum ? 
An lingux blandis mors est aurita loquelis ? 
Aut poterit laudis voce calere cinis ? 
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Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 


Forsitan hac etiam neglecta in sede quiescant 
Que czlo fuerant pectora feta suo ; 

Dextera, que indomitos domuisset inulta 
Britannos, 

Vel poterat vivam solicitasse lyram, 


We shall give one or two more of 
Mr. Wakefield’s stanzas by them- 
selves, assuring our readers that if 
they will refer to the Arundines Cami 
they will find we have done Mr. Ma- 
dalhey no injustice :— 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Spes procil & strepitu, procil & certamine 
vulgi 
Non humilis limen transiliere case: 
Uno per tacits jucunda oblivia vallis 
Fallentem tenuit vita tenore viam. 


Their name, their years, spelt by the un- 
lettered muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews 
To teach the rustic moralist to die. 


Indocili musa nomen signatur, et wtas; 
Non celebrant tituli, non elegia dolet : 
Multaque de sacro documenta volumine cir- 
cum 
Inserit, ut diseat rustica turba mori, 


Translation now became gradually 
more common. Warton commenced 
a translation of Akenside’s Pleasures 
of the Imagination, and a capital ver- 
sion of Pope’s Eloisa was published 
in 1787 by one J. Wright. In 1793 
the scholars of Berkhampstead School 
brought out a volume of verses con- 
taining a very fair version of Lycidas, 
and also a very bad one of the Elegy. 
As we believe that Wright’s verses 
are very little known, and believing 
them to be as excellent as any trans- 
lation we possess, we shall make no 
apology for offering an extract. It is 
the 


passage commencing— 


To dream once more, I close my willing eyes. 


Lumina tum condo dulces cupientia somnos, 
Talia contingant somnia sepe mihi. 
Non deserta eheu! jam nos peragrare vide- 
mur, ; 
Dum nostra humectat mutuus ora dolor ; 


Or waked to ecstacy the living lyre. 


Cor pregnans olim divine semine flamme 






Hec fortassé tegit gleba inhonora sinu : 
Forté manus, sceptrum imperii gestasse ea- 
paces, 
Aut strepitus vivos elicuisse lyre. 


Qua turris longzva hederoso vertice nutat, 
Aut scopulus tumidis pendet adesus aquis, 
Tolleris en ! nutuque vocas taciturnusin altum, 
Densantur nubes, turbida sevit hyems ; 
Territa consurgo, rediit quodcunque malorum 
est, 
Et vigilem assuetus torquet, ut ante, dolor. 
Te servat rapti felix injuria sensiis, 
Et te latari, teque dolere vetat ; 
Te tenet alta quies, et pax eterna serenat, 
Fervida nee nimio sanguine vena salit. 
Talis adhuc clauso yentorum carcere pontus, 
Magna ubi mens placidas non agitarat 
aquas 5 
Aut reus, ut sese placabilis ira remisit 
Numinis, et leti copia facta poli est. 
Securus damni venias, Venus arma reponit, 
there nec cassis subjicit illa faces, 
Religio prohibet, naturaque pigra reclamat, 
Estque tibi gelidum pectus, at uror ego. 


Still, however, original composition 
continued to be the rule, and transla- 
tion the exception. Latin was begin- 
ning to fall into disuse as a practical 
language ; but the tradition lingered, 
and a good masculine style continued 
to prevail. 

In 1772, the practice of Latin- 
verse composition had received a 
great stimulus by the institution of 
the Chancellor’s Prize in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Previous to this, 
college exercises had afforded the 
only field of composition. None of 
these have been handed down to us, 
except the Carmina Quadrigesimalia, 
the Lenten exercises written by the 
Westminster and Eton students of 
Christ Church. Some of these com- 
positions are marked by a real poetic 
fancy, and a happy epigrammatic 
turn, which has now become a thing 
of the past, whether in Latin or Eng- 
lish, The plan of them was to set 
some metaphysical or philosophic 
question or maxim to be confirmed or 
refuted, by illustrations drawn from 
nature, or history, or the world of 
fiction. Some very beautiful speci- 
mens are quoted at the end of the 
Anthologia Oxoniensis, but they are 

scarcely equal to those of more ancient 
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date. Among the contributors to 
these latter were Markham, after- 
wards George the Third’s tutor, and 
Archbishop of York, and also Impey, 
of Warren Hastings celebrity. The 
following short specimen will not be 
unacceptable to our classical readers, 
as the volume from which they are 
taken is exceedingly scarce :— 


An AGENS ASSIMILET stBI PAaTIENS.—ArF. 


Crudeli Phaedra infelix tubescit amore 
Et furit effervens his malesana modis, 
Ehen quam vellem patula recubare sub ulmo, 
graque muscoso membra levare toro ; 
Detur ubi fugiente sitim restinguere rivo, 

Et somnum querulas ducere propter aquas! 
Eja! agite et croceis suras vincite cothurnis. 
Dum celeres quatiunt avia lustra canes ; 
Huc sese glomerant nemoroso a yertice cervi, 
Clanore ingenti Meenala rauca vocant ; 

Te, Diana, sequor, seu tristis Sirius urat, 
Seu pronum inspergut cana pruina jugum ; 
Atque oh quis fulvx spatiis me sistat arene 
Quceis rota pulvereum fervida radit iter ! 
Ipsa jugis instabo et lora undantia flectam, 
Ipsa manu effusos hac moderabor equos 
Hippolytus studio caleat quocungne, fideli 
Obsequio, discit Pheedra calere pari. 


AN OMNIA HABEANT sUUM ubBIL—ArFrr, 


Nascuntur steriles saxosis montibus orni, 
Populus in campis pinguibus alba vizet, 

Lenta salix placido proclivior imminet amni 
Seligit ulvosos alnus opaca lacus. 

Irriguas valles hymenzis aspera laurus 
At declive jugum pronuba vitis amat. 

Et si, flava Venus, Marti meditere corollam, 
Frondet ad wstivas Cypria myrtus aquas— 

Tasmini proles per muruin effusa vagatur 
Vestit et ornatos ductilis umbra lares, 

Maternum contenta solum sic diligit arbor 
Quaque, nisi Orphwa non socianda lyra, 


There is a delicate and airy grace 
about these lines, and a fiery Proper- 
tien vigour about the former, which 
charms us at the twentieth perusal as 
well as at the first ; something soagre-:- 
ably different from the forced conceits 
and far-fetched novelties by which La- 
tin poetsnow endeavourto make up for 
a simplicity they cannot imitate. If 
any of our readers should chance to 
meet with the volume from which 
these are taken, we recommend to his 
notice some lines on a bird's nest, 
some on L’Allegro and Il Penseroso ; 
one piece describing a beautiful even- 
ing after a showery day, and another 
taken from Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock. 

The last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury was pre-eminently the one of clas- 
sical statesmen. The names of Welles- 
ley, Grenville, and Canning, alongside 
of Lowth, Warton, Heber, Abbot, and 
Copleston, all oceurring in the list of 
prizemen within twenty years of one 
another, sufficiently attest the zeal 
with which Latin poetry was culti- 
vated by someof the leading intellects 
of the day. Lord North, too, was an 
accomplished scholar, and his verses 
on the Feast of the Purification, in a 
former volume of Musee Etonenses, 
are extremely graceful and pleasing. 
Among all these stars, however, Lord 
Wellesley is, in our opinion, facile 
princeps—the greatest, and we grieve 
to say the last, of those who wrote 
Latin verse with idiomatic precision 
and natural vigour combined—who 
united to the ease of the medizval 
scholars, the greater metrical correct- 
ness of modern times, and a genuine 
classical tone which we look for in 
vain in the compositions of the pre- 
sent day. His Lordship was equally 
excellent in translation as in original 
composition, and could perform with 
success that truly difficult task of re- 
producing an English author in a 
Latin dress, without either language 
suffering from the process. Witness 
his really wonderful version of the 
passage from Milton’s Arcades—the 
speech of the Genius of the Wood — 
printed in the Anthologia—and which 
if the reader compare carefully with 
the other translations among which it 
is set, he will find it easy to appre- 
ciate the criticism we are about to 
offer on contemporary verse writers. 


But else in deep of night, when drowsiness 
Hath locked up mortal sense, &c. 


Ast alta sub nocte, ubi vis lethzea soporis 

Nortales clausit sensus, juvat ethere aperto 

Sirenum exaudire modos, Il! usque novenos 

Desuper imnplexos orbes, clurosque meatus 

Astrorum procul assidunt, ternasque Sorores, 

Divino mulcent cantu, dum foedere certo 

Fila adamanteis torquent vitalia fusis, 

Unde Deum atque hominum devolvi squo 
ordine fata. 

Usque adco, miti imperio, vis blanda mo- 
dorum 

Delenire ipsas sacra duleedine Pareas, 

Instabilemque suas intra compes-ere leges 

Naturam, et trahere mquato medulamine 
muadum 

Ad celeste melos: atqui non ire per aures 

Hnmanas, sensunque hebetem, terrenaque 
clanetra, 
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OF his lordship’s original verses we 
need subjoin none-—they are too well 
known. His Salix Babylonica, his 
lines on Bedlam, his epistle Octavia 
Antonio, and his magnificent hexa- 
meters on the state of Europe, ori- 
ginally published in the Anti-Jacobin, 
and for some strange reason omitted 
in the Anthologia, are all household 
words to such as delight in the scho- 
larship of a past generation. The 
Salix ‘Babylonica was written as re- 
cently as 1839, and affords a beauti- 
ful imstance of the affection with 
which the old man, rerum vagis exer- 
citus undis, cherished his reminis- 
cences of Eton and all that appertain- 
ed to it :— 


Me quoties curas suadent lenire seniles 
Umbra tua, et viridi ripa beata toro, 
Sit mihi, primitiasque meas, tenuesque tri- 
umphos, 
Sit, revocare tuos, dulcis Etona! dies. 


The Latinity of Lord Grenville is 
not less pure than Lord Wellesley’s, 
but his verse has not quite the same 
polish and fluency. Yet he sometimes 
rises to a vigour of thought greater 
than his illustrious contemporary has 
any where exhibited. The conclud- 
ing lines of his Exul Gallicus—espe- 
cially the two following couplets— 
are an instance of this. inanies of 
the regicides who have possessed 
themselves of his hereditary posses- 
sions, he goes on— 


Illa habet, illa habeat secum; mihi conscia 
virtus 
Sit satis, et nulla victa labore fides ! 
Hac ego sum tantis dignus majoribus, auctam 
Hae trado natis nobilitate domum. 


The last two lines are truly noble. 
His translation of the 137th Psalm, 
his paraphrases from Euripides, Ores- 
tes, and Andromache; his version 
of Ben Jonson’s celebrated Epitaph, 
and his Hylas, a translation of the 
dirge in Cymbeline, are among the 
best of his remaining pieces—all cha- 
racterised by the same feature of 
simplicity and tenderness, varied by 
occasional bursts of great power. We 
wish our space would permit us to 
quote his Hylas entire. It is, if we 


may use the term, one of the most 
loveable little bits of Latin verse we 
know. 


pre 
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Lord Grenville found his scho- 
larship a great solace to him in his 
declining years. “He was latterly 
confined to his room by the gout, and 
I once asked him,” says Sir Henry 
Halford, in the preface to his own 
Nuge Metrice, «dow it was that I 
always found him so cheerful under 
circumstances which, to a man of his 
active habits, must have been so irk- 
some? ‘Igo back to my classics, sir,’ 
was the answer; and the next day,” 
adds Sir Henry, “ he sent meacopy of 
hisown Nuge Metrice, which he tells 
us incited him to lay up a similar re- 
source himself for the days when he 
might be incapacitated for his profes- 
sional labours.” Sir Henry was a 
sound scholar, and wrote excellent 
Latin; but he rather excelled in 
prose than in verse, though his Vuge 
Metrice contain many spirited pas- 
sages. He was a devoted worshipper 
of the Latin muse; and during his 
annual autumnal sojourn at Wistow,* 
his time was pretty evenly divided 
between whist, backgammon, and 
Latin verses. Great was his delight 
if he happened to come across a sym- 
pathizing neighbour; and we have 
the picture of the old man in our eye 
now, as dressed in an old fashioned 
brown coat, rather the worse for 
powder, nankeen trousers, speckled 
silk stockings and highly polished 
shoes, he used to stroll down his 
avenue, with one hand gently raised, 
pouring out, with due pause and 
emphasis, his latest version from 
the Deserted Village, or some fa- 
vourite passage of Pope. “ I think 
that will do, sir—I think that will 
do,” would be his satisfied exclama- 
tion on such occasions, and very ge- 
nerally his complacency was justi- 
fiable. 

The last issue of Muse Etonenses 
was in 1796 ; and the one previous to 
that, as far as we know, the first, 
in 1755. The present volume takes 
up the line of succession, and gives 
us a series of verses composed be- 
tween 1796 and 1809. They are 
all, of course, very good, but none of 
urpassing merit. An eclogue by the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
curiously enough, relating to Sunday 
Amusements, is, perhaps, the gem of 
the whole collection. His Grace 
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shows that he is perfectly consistent, 
and that his present views are the 
same as he held half-a-century ago, 
when he exposed the fallacies of the 
Sabbath breaker in admirable Latin, 
and no less admirable versification. 
It is observable, however, that no 
verses written by Eton men are ever 
so good as those which they write 
about Eton. The locality has, doubt- 
less, much to do with this circum- 
stance. The rich combination of mea- 
dow, river, and woodland, “ crowned” 
by the gray spires and towers of the 
College, and surveyed protectingly by 
the grand mass of Windsor Castle, 
must stamp an impression on the 
mind of a boy such as nothing can 
afterwards impair. It is full, too, of 
poetic associations. The Thames itself 
is a source of inspiration. 


Thamesi, nam tua sunt tenere oblectamina 
Muse, 
Nec mutz salices, nec sine laude nemus, 


So sings Mr. Hodgson, in one of the 
most agreeable pieces in the present 
issue. But the freedom also which 
Etonians enjoy must, we feel sure, 
have contributed much towards the 
formation of this peculiar sentiment, 
by relieving their school days of those 
various degrading and irksome remi- 
niscences which that period of life 
but too often entails upon us, How- 
ever it may be, the singular attach- 
ment of Eton men to their school has 
been observed thousands of times ere 
now. We have only glanced at it, to 
notice its effects upon their “longs and 
shorts.” 

The only statesman of the present 
day who has reaped laurels in the 
same field as the distinguished gentle- 
man we have been recently discussing, 
is the present noble leader of the Op- 
position and Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, who, in 1819,when Lord 
Stanley, obtained the Chancellor's 
prize for a Latin poem on Syracuse. 
Since his time, though the aristocracy 
has had its share of first-class men, no 
one has appeared on whom the mantle 
of the Grenvilles or Canning seems to 
have descended. The present Lord 
Lyttleton is indeed an elegant scholar, 
and his verses in the Arundines Cami 
are among the best in the collection, 
but there are too few of them to jus- 
tify any lengthened notice. 

Some of the best Latin verses of re- 
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cent times are to be found in the 
Museum Criticum, some of which, on 
philosophic subjects, were afterwards 
collected and published in one volume 
at Eton in 1839, together with the 
philosophic fragments of Gray. But 
there are two other poems inthe same 
periodical, which we think are supe- 
rior to the rest ; one entitled Maras- 
mos, on Consumption and its cure ; 
the other, Ars Piscatoria, The first is 
signed with the initials W. F., 
which we conjecture to be William 
Frere, whether any relation to the 
translator of Aristophanes we know 
not. His poem is singularly well 
written, uid’ comets we think one 
of the very happiest similies in the 
whole range of poetry. Speaking of 
the beautiful complexion for which 
consumptive people are usually re- 
markable, he compares the invidious 
progress of the disease to that of a 
stream which nourishes and at the 
same time undermines the roots of the 
flower which grows upon its banks. 


Qualis ubi placido delabens agmine rivus 

Mordet aquis ripam, tenerumque in cespite 
florem, 

Quem pascit, sensim taciturna subruit unda ; 

Trriguis viget ille comis ; mox caule raenti 

Marcet forma fugax, et surdo volvitur amne. 


The author of Ars Piscatoria is, we 
believe, the present Lord Wensley- 
dale, who carried off all the classical 
prizes within his reach. Whether he 
was ever acctistomed to put his pre- 
cepts upon angling to a practical 
proof we have never heard, but it is 
at all events one of the best imitations 
of the Georgics extant. 

It might here be expected perhaps 
that we should offer some account of 
the Latin poetry of Mr. Walter 
Savage Landor. We have refrained 
from doing so for two reasons—first, 
because that gentleman’s Latin verses 
do not furnish us with any topic, 
either of blame or praise, distinct 
from other contemporaneous writers ; 
and secondly, because Mr. Landor’s 
works may perhapsatsome future time 
form the subject of a separate article. 

It remains to say something of 
those especially modern productions, 
which, under the names of Arundines 
Cami, Anthologia Oxoniensis, and 
Sabrinz Corolla, have been recently 
put forward as the types of contem- 
poraneous scholarship. The compara- 
tive merits of these t productions 
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we have no intention of discussing. 
They are all three, in our opinion, 
characterized by the same broad 
faults which mark the decline of the 
art of Latin verse. 

In the first place, they consist al- 
most entirely of translations—a fact 
initself an admission of weakness, such 
as the character i: oe — 
prize poems is appily powerless 
to impugn. Could this, however, for 
one moment be supposed to be acci- 
dental, the translations themselves 
would only tell the same tale. A cer- 
tain insipid correctness—a kind of 
dead level—is discernible in all. 
They are as much like the originals, 
asa drowned man is like a livin 
one. This is a kind of charge whic 
it is impossible to substantiate, with- 
out transferring to our columns far 
longer a than our space will 
permit of. + our readers peruse 
critically the following pieces from 
the Arundines Cami; Sandy's Ghost 
—Byrows Farewell to England— 
Coleridge's Mont Blanc— What's in a 
Name? by the same poet—The De- 
serted Village—Aye, but to die and 
go we known not where—The Isles of 
Greece—but we might go on enume- 
rating to the end of the volume. 
These are but a few. Similarly, in 
the Anthologia let him take, Lucy— 
The Dirge in Cymbeline—The last Rose 
of Summer—We met, ’twas in a crowd 
—and plenty of others, and if he will 
compare them, candidly and criti- 
cally, both with the originals, and 
also with the translations of the older 
race of scholars, we make no doubt 
his verdict will be the same as our 
own. They are nerveless and diluted, 
though the Latin is perfectly correct 
and the metre irreproachable ; and 
they seek for applause in prettinesses 
ie conceits, which, though extremely 
ingenious, are in our opinion the re- 
verse of classical. We must certainly 
say that the Anthologia does contain 
some few exceptions. Besides the 
numerous contributions of Wellesley 
and Grenville, there are one or two 
vieces by Mr. Roundell Palmer and 

fr. Goldwin Smith which are all 
that can be desired. The Rose, and 
Life, by the latter ; and The Laurel 
by the former gentleman, are very 
beautiful Latin verse, and very suc- 
cessful translations. But they serve 
but to enforce more strongly the jus- 
tice of our general censure, 
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Another point in which modern 

tin we writers seem to us 
strange cient is, judgment in 
the alain of ‘acai “ers find 
in the Arundines such instances as 
the following. Aye, but to die, &. 
is translated into elegiacs. Surely a 
bold style of hexameter, in the man- 
ner of Turnus’s s es at the end 
of the Aneid, would have been the 
proper metre for this; or Lucan, 
even, would have furnished adecidedly 
better model for such a passage 
than Ovid. A little further on, we 
have an extract from Macaulay’s 
Prophecy of Capys turned into 
lyrics; and Scott’s magnificent lines 
in Rokeby, here called The Tropic 
Sun, into hendecasyllabics. Here 
again the Virgilian heroic is still 
more imperatively required. Byron’s 
Witch of Endor is in Elegiacs, and 
the speech of Julia in the Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona in hexameters. These 
metres should certainly be transposed. 
We cannot imagine Alecto in an elegy, 
while, on the other hand, the beauti- 
ful comparison between the course of 
human passion and that of a rivulet 
is precisely adapted for the tender and 
somewhat lazy flow of the true Tibul- 
lian pentameter. We cannot resist 
the temptation of offering a few lines 
of our own in the elegiac metre :— 


Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA.—A. ii., se. 7. 


Nonne vides, leni que labitur unda susurro, 
Protinus occlusis spumea sxvit aquis : 
Quz rumore suo gratum per levia murmur 
Saxa ciet, nulla prapediente mora ? 
Molliaque incedens fluvialibus imprimit her- 
bis 
Oscula, propositum dum sibi solvat iter : 
Sic prata et valles obiter perlapsa recurvas 
Oceani tumidum gestit inire sinum. 
Tu quoque cede mihi, nec quo libet ire, re- 
cusa ; 
Ipsa morz patiens, flumen ut illud, ero. 
Ipsa view in Judos convertam tadia longa, 
Dum mihi supremis passibus adsit amans, 
Cujus componar gremio, ceu, fine laborum 
Invento, Elysiis umbra beata toris. 


The same fault is not so conspi-. 
cuous in the Anthologia. The Isles 
of Greece indeed would have been 
better in lyrics than elegiacs. Scott’s- 
Melrose sounds very schoolboyish in 
the latter metre. The grasshopper from 
Anacreon would, we think, have 
fallen more easily into lyric numbers. 
But, on the whole, there is less to 
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complain of here than in the prolu 
sions of the sister academy 

There is yet another fault which 
we have to notice, more symp- 
tomatic, perhaps, than all the rest 
of the decline of the genuine classic 
spirit. We mean the tendency to 
choose for translation, passages the 
most entirely remote from the genius 
of Greek and Latin poetry. This is 
just as truly a morbid appetite as 
any bodily craving for unnatural 
food, or unhealthy delicacies. If we 
look through the indexes of the two 
works we have been principally dis- 
cussing, we shall find numerous pieces 
which ought never to have been 
there, and which, had the volumes 
been edited by a Warton, a Gray, or 
a Wakefield, never would have been. 
It may display great cleverness and 
great command over the Latin voca- 
bulary, to put the May Queen, or 
Queea Mab, or Scott’s description of 
Melrose Abbey, or Alonzo the Brave 
into Latin verse, but we scarcely see 
whom they can please except the trans- 
lator himself, who has experienced 
the difficulty, and is glad to have 
got through it anyhow. A man 
may spend a great portion of time 
in teaching a dog to dance, but when 
it is done, it is the oddity of the thing 
we wonder at, and not its beauty. 
We know the animal can never dance 
with real grace. And so we may 
try and make certain English poetry 
run in Latin numbers, but if it is not 
classical in itself, it will be English 
still under a very thin disguise. 
We have heard of a gentleman who 
translated Tennyson’s Vision of Sin, 
into Latin elegiacs. It is astonishing 
how any one can believe that he is 
writing Latin at all, when engaged on 
such a performance, or that he is doing 
what is in any way conducive to the 
cause of scholarship. Yet this is 
the fashion of the day. We torture 
the unfortunate language of old Italy 
into shapes which it never knew, and 
utterly alien to its genius. .We lead 
Virgil and Horace into barbarous 
captivity, and require of them the 
Lord’s song in a strange land. 

We have seen a translation of 
Wordsworth’s Jntimations of Immor- 
tality, by the scholars of Radley Col- 
lege, which we glady admit is, in 
parts, an exception to the foregoing re- 
marks. Some of the most difficult 
passages are rendered with a rare 
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skill which bears evident marks of 
Mr. Sewell’s own hand. It is a 
daring attempt ; and that it should 
have been only partially successful is 
a high tribute to the scholarship and 
taste of the gentleman from whose 
pen, we are convinced, must have 
proceeded the most felicitous touches. 
A few lines will justify our enco- 
mium ;— 





But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving alout in worlds not realised, 
Hizh instincts before which our mortal Na- 
ture 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised ; 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections. 


Sed quia corporeis incredula sensibus obstans, 
Flagitat assidue, quid sit, et unde, puer ; 
Faliacesque umbras, captataque somnia re- 

rum 
Excidere, et vacua seutit abesse mann ; 
Et stupet, et trepidat, nec se sibi fidit, ut 
inter 
Vana vacillantem fert simulacra pedem ; 
Motibus hausta quibus, veluti deprensus in 
ipsi 
Frande reus, cordis pars moribunda pavet— 
Sed quia sublucent vaga desideria cceli, 
Et patric ante oculos fluctuat umbra do- 
mits, 


We regret that our article has al- 
ready extended so much beyond our 
original design that we have no space 
to refer particularly to the verses of 
the Shrewsbury scholars, entitled Sa- 
brine Corolla. This is, however, of 
the less consequence as the description 
we have given of the Arundines Cami 
will apply, with some qualification, to 
this latter collection also. All the 
faults we have mentioned in the 
others are less conspicuous we think 
in the Sabrinz Corolla, but they 
nevertheless exist; and though there 
are afew excellent pieces from the 
a of Messrs. George and Benjamin 

ennedy, they are not sufficient to 
constitute a title to any distinct classi- 
fication. 

We must now take our leave of a 
subject on which we would fain 
linger. If our observations are just, 


it follows that Latin verse writing is 
no longer entitled to the prominence 
in our system of education which it 
once deservedly occupied. The poetry 
of scholarship has given way to sci- 
ence, 


The past and present genera- 
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tion of scholars differ as much in the 
point of view from which they re- 
gard the works of antiquity, as a 
poet and a geologist may in the dis- 
position with which they look forth 
upon the face of nature. To the one 
its efflorescence is everything; the 
odour of a flower in spring—the vivid 
greenness and luxuriance of a mea- 
dow in summer—the hues of the 
copse in autumn-—each perhaps awa- 
ken some sweet and beautiful asso- 
ciation, or stirfup in his mind some 
exquisite poetic train of thought. 
Yet, he knows nothing necessarily of 
botany, agriculture or woodcraft. 
He has only a keen sympathetic ap- 
reciation of the beauty around him. 
ts very spirit enters into him, and 
when the time of utterance arrives, 
his whole song is redolent of it. But 
the other looks deeper than this. A 
particular vegetation on the surface 
will suggest to him a particular 
“ formation” underneath. ills and 
valleys and rivers carry his mind far 
away into antediluvian ages, or deep 
down into the bowels of the myste- 
rious earth. His thoughts are of 
strata, varied perhaps by occasional 
reflections on the Mammoth and 
Leviathan. And so too the men of 
eighty years ago had, it is to be 
feared, but an imperfect acquaintance 


A writer, whose name it is sufficient 
to mention in order to dispense with 
preliminary considerations as to her 
title for having undertaken such a 
task, George Sand, in fact, has just 
made an attempt to “arrange” Shake- 
speare’s As You Like Jt for the 
Theatre Frangais. George Sand has 
herself produced many original plays, 
and it is not by way of eosin 
this remarkable genius we venture to 
repeat the judgment passed by her 
own countrymen upon her dramatic 

rformances, that they have, with 

ardly an exception, proved failures. 
Undeterred by want of success, she 
has, nevertheless, persisted, upon the 


sustaining conviction that it is the 
public who is in fault. With the 
view of proving how much popular 
taste has been perverted by false 
system which it is her mission to 
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withthe “Indo-Germanic Group,” and 
would have made but a poor figure by 
the side of suchscholars as Miiller and 
Donaldsonand Bunsen. But they knew 
Homer and Euripides, Horace and 
Virgil to the backbone ; had a tho- 
rough comprehension of their beau- 
ties ; were thoroughly imbued with, 
and if we may so speak, drenched 
with the juice of the classics. They 
thus wrote the language with a 
geniality and a fluency wholly unat- 
tainable by us, who are too much 
occupied in probing among its roots 
to distil the honey from its flowers. 
Which pursuit may be the most wor- 
thy of admiration, the reader will ob- 
serve it is not the business of this 
essay to determine. All we wish to 
see is a due recognition of the purely 
literary value of the classical lan- 
guages, as opposed to the exclusive 
appreciation of their philological 
value. Philology may promote the 
interests of science, but the lighter 
scholarship of our forefathers culti- 
vated and nourished innumerable in- 
tellects of a less severe and special 
character, which are now left to run 
riot in all the extravagancies of our 
contemporary literature—in which 
too often convulsions pass for healthy 
energy, egotism for earnestness, and 
darkness for depth. 


reform, the lady of the bloomer nom 
de plume, has set a trap for her 
critics, by offering for their appreci- 
ation one of the sweetest productions 
of the greatest of names; as much 
as to say, “ if you do not relish this, 
no wonder you should not like me.” 
Now, the idea of Sand and Shake- 
sponte having to sink or swim toge- 
ther, was no doubt consoling to 
wounded pride; and had George 
Sand simply and seriously, and in a 
spirit of devout reverence, applied 
herself to translate, instead of to ar- 
range that work of unsurpassable 
beauty, we firmly believe that she 
would not have had to add one more, 
and that the most striking, to her 
long nomenclature of abortive expe- 
riments. Why she turned to Shake- 
speare in her distress, and why, hav- 
ing resolved to shelter her own namie 








under the awful majesty of the mi My 
Bard, she yet to trim, and al- 
ter, and dress him up in a fantasti- 
eal om of shreds and patches, like 
a milliner who invents a new fashion 
out of old costumes paired down to 
modern conveniences,— why she 
should, like a vender of adulterated 
ay , take so yaad me no met, of 

e spirit as sho ive dece 
dre Savenr to her foreign ae 
why she sanded Shakespeare to give 
him due weight, is what we are not 
left to conjecture; for we must do 
the “ r” the justice to say 
that she has wheent - her oe 
misgivings, while she has attem 
to shift the blame of her daring free- 
doms upon her audience, who would 
not have ladies in the forest of Arden 
in any other attire than crinoline and 
flounces. 

Tn a letter to Monsieur Regnier, of 
the Theatre Francais, intended to 
serve as a preface to her “ Comme i 
vous plaira,”* George Sand lays 
her finger on what she considers, not 
without truth, the danger which be- 
sets dramatic art by the growing 
substitution of mere incidents for 
poetry, wit, and sentiment. People 

more now-a-days to see rather 
than to listen—to be surprised rather 
than subdued—startled rather than 
gently pleased, or agreeably exhilirat- 
ed. ‘“ Itis certain,” says our author, 
“thatthe slightest vaw deville is, as far 
as plot is concerned, more skilfully ar- 
ranged than the most admirable dra- 
ma of the masters of old. But,” she 
adds, “ the able play-wrights of the 
present day run the risk of falling 
into excess, and to habituate the 
public to an adroit machinery of 
crowded situations, without allowing 
breathing time for reflection—with- 
out admitting those sacrifices of its 
impatience, which it would be some- 
times desirable to exact, for sake of 
forming a judgment of the charac- 
ters and of becoming embued with an 
understanding of their action in the 
piece, so as, in a word, to seize the 
true meaning of the performance. 
Before this public, sated, inattentive, 
and actually spoiled by the super- 
fluity of incidents with which it is 
overwhelmed, the condescension of 


ragéne par George Sand. Paris. 1856. 
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* Comme il vous plaira, Comedie en trois actes et en prose, tirée de Shakspeare et. ar 
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dramatic writers threatens to dege- 
nerate into oe servility.” Now, 
what George d has undertaken to 
do is to correct not only those modern 
play-wrights who have iled the 
public for her own productions, which 
their violent incidents have made to 
look mmraneenenn be to 5 nee 
8 as well, who, “ yielding to the 
ra im: av, or the delictous car 
rices of his inspirations, tram 
a foot, along with the ye 
compen. certain legitimate needs 
of the mind, such as order, sobriety, 
harmony, and logic!” In order to 
show how George Sand has infused 
into As You Like It the order, so- 
Caney, harmony, and logic of Comme 
i vous plaira, we proceed to 
detail the story—mind, good reader, 
not that delicious story which thou 
hast already treas up in th 
heart, as a native song of thy child- 
hood, interwoven through all thy 
dearest associations, and to which, 
when thou art rendered impatient 
and irritable by modern d tism, 
paradox, distorted style, barba- 
rous taste, and immoderate preten- 
sion, thou turnest for attunement of 
thy disarranged feelings—oh no, not 
that story, but one as offensively dif- 
fering in its sober perversion, as 
could the most whimsically absurd 
parody got up for the diversion of a 
minor theatre. We sat down with 
pencil in hand, prepared to mark 
what we ann to find—namely, 
occasional deviation from the ori- 
ginal, with curtailments and even 
transmutations sparingly attempted ; 
but we had not advanced many pages 
before we perceived the utter use- 
lessness of attempting any compari- 
son of any kind whatever. It is not 
an arrangement, nor even is it that 
pleasant joke which the author her- 
self lets fly for sake of depriving 
her ready-witted countryman of a too 
obvious play on a word at her ex- 
pense. It isnot a derangement. What 
it is we shall not say until we have 
put the reader in a ition to ju 
for himself. Here ye the eae 
in more technical language, the plot. 
Jacques, the melancholy Jacques, 
arrives witha letter from the banished 
Duke for his daughter Roselind, at 
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thé very mémhént Orlando is in angry 
contestation with his brother Oliver. 
As soon as the latter leaves, and Or- 
lando sits down to weep, Jacques ad- 
vatices and questions old Adam as to 
the meaning of certain preparations 
which attract his attention, and is 
told that the Duke with the lords 
and ladies of the court, is about to 
witness games of wrestling between 
the famous Charles and whoever shall 
dare to measure strength against so 
formidable an antagonist; whereupon 
Tacques, affecting to mistake the two 
brothers for a pair of boxers, and hav- 
ing his error corrected by the annoy- 
ed Orlando—whom we had better call 
Roland, according to the French ver- 
sion—replies to the latter’s assurance 
of their being gentlemen and_bro- 
thers, in this wisé: “ You, nobles! 
you, brothers! Tell that to others, my 
riend. You are nobles as are the 
bulls browsing in the field, and bro- 
thers as are the wolves who bite at 
oné another, without re; to rela- 
tionship.” As these civilities are not 
taken in good part, this sententious 
speaker utters a good deal of sound 


morality, which is happily shortened 


the appearance ‘0 salind and 
Calis followed by Pierre Touchard 
(Touchstone), through whose conver- 
sation is learned the affection of the 
two ladies for one another. Jacques 
advancing delivers the letter to Rosa- 
lind, and having satisfied her anxious 
enquiries, piques and amuses the la- 
dies with maxims.a la Rochefoucauld, 
and they in turn call to mind that 
the gentieman was once known at 
court for his brilliant manners and 
luxurious habits. Jacques promises 
to wait for Rosalind’s letter of reply 
to that of her father ; while she is writ- 
ing, Celia is falling in love with one 
whose “eye is still bright and beau- 
tiful, but whosé mouth is the tomb of 
a buried smile.” Jacques overhears 
the recommendation given by Oliver 
to Charles not to spare his brother, 
makes some useless efforts to pre- 
vent that combat which is to end in 
the triumph of Roland and in his 
recovering a gold chain from the 
hands of Rosalind, before, accompa- 
nied by Adam, he quits a place where 
his life is no longer in safety. Jacques, 
although he has received Kosa- 
lind’s letter, is still hanging about 
the foo of the ladies, with one of 
whom he is already smitten, when 
Touchard rushes in to tell how the 
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Duke had recognized Jaéqués, whé 
had better begoné, and how he had 
seen Rosalind give him the letter, and 
how he had issued a decree of banish- 
ment against her; on which the ladies 
resolve to fly, under Jacques’ protec+ 
tion and accompanied by Touchard, 
to the forest of Arden. 

The second act discovers the exiled 
Duke and his friends, who are pre 

ring for a collation in 4 spot wheré 
Faoques, when he returns with thé 
letter, will know where to find the 
anxious father. The Duke's suspensé 
is soon relieved by Jacques, who pré- 
sents a young gentleman whose feel- 
ings will not permit of his long 
guarding his incognito, and with a 
ery of Ah! mon pere! c'est moi, 
Rosalind is in her father’s arms, whom 
she assures that she had put on male 
attire from fear of the effect of too 
sudden a surprise, and so she wished té 
break her arrival by little and little. 
As the appearance of Rosalind in 
male attire delights the Duke, by re 
minding him of a son he had lost, 
nothing remains but to begin thé 
feast, which is interrupted by the ars 
rival of Roland with poor old Adam 
hungry and exhausted. A mutual 

ition takes place between Ro- 

land and Rosalind, who soon drop 
together out of view, in order to allow 
the true hero and heroine of the 
piece, the lovérs Jacqties and Celia, 
to absorb the attention of the au- 
dience. Here Madame Sand taked 
leave of Shakespeare altogether. The 
scene is her own, and so characteris» 
tically her own, as to make us fancy 
we are reading a chapter of one of 
her own novels—her “ Jacques” for 
instance, in which a young man fallen 
into premature old age from wither: 
ing experience of the world, is gen- 
tly softened and allured back to feel- 
ings more in accordance with his time 
of life, by the subtle aftifices of love. 
We are not done yét with the famous 
wrestler Charles, who, arrived with a 
warrant from her father, comes at 
the head of a troop of soldiers to seize 
her and put her into a convent. 
Jacques draws his sword against Char- 
les, when Roland rushes between 
them, and the wrestler, recognisin 
the man who alone of all the worl 
had the honour to conquer him, ad- 
dresses to him a heroic speech and 
takes his leave, and Jacques under- 
takes to escort Célia honie. . 

Touchard and Audrey enliven the 

- 
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opening of the third act, which is 
soon darkened by the entry of Jacques, 
who by this time has become jealous 
of Roland. The two gentlemen are 
entangled in the usual mesh of dra- 
matic equivoque, to the particular an- 
noyance of Jacques, whose ill humour 
is not improved by the entry of Celia 
in a merry mood at finding Sir Ro- 
land with the “governor of her cas- 
tle,” and she utters many pleasant 
jests about the luxuries of her ducal 
palace, as she calls her hermitage 
amongst therocksand woods. Jacques, 
who is in no jesting humour, allows 
his jealousy to get the better of his 
breeding, and he draws his sword on 
Roland ; but, yielding to the remon- 
strances of Celia, lays it at her feet ; 
and Rosalind, entering on the instant, 
Roland receives in ‘like manner her 
lover’s sword. Weare now of course 
hurried to the close. Touchard ar- 
rives with news of the abdication of 
the usurping Duke, and the restora- 
tion of ind’s father to his rights. 
The curtain does not yet drop. Oli- 
ver, insatiable in his thirst of ven- 
geance, enters at the head of his myr- 
midons, dragging old Adam, whose 
arms they have bound. The Duke 
orders the prisoner to be released, but 
Oliver charges him with robbery, and 
his brother Roland with having at- 
tempted his life. Jacques, however, 
who had witnessed the quarrel be- 
tween the brothers, offers his testi- 
mony in favour of Roland ; and the 
Duke, in the plentitude of his restored 
wer, orders Oliver to be thrown 
rom the top of a rock; but at the 
entreaties of Roland spares his life ; 
and the curtain drops as Jacques is 
on his knees to Celia, uttering the 
most fervid declaration of love. 

In making the forest of Arden a 
scene of violent incidents, George 
Sand has completely missed the spi- 
rit which pervades the play of “ As 
you like it.” That forest, in which 
the banished Duke discovers the uses 
of a/lversity; where moralises the 
melancholy Jacques ; which resounds 
with the love songs of Orlando, and 
in which Rosalind and Celia pour 
forth their exuberant notes of mirth 
and affection ; where Touchstone plays 
the merry magpie, and ashi. 
esses and swains warble the pastoral 
poetry of fabled ages of purity, that 
Arden was sacred ground. No wick- 
4 passions could enter there, Anger 
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and vengeance fell away from who- 
ever entered the sweet and solemn 
sanctuary of that wood, No one but 
a poet most sensitively alive to the 
influences of the woods and fields 
could have so conceived of the hu- 
manising and all harmonising spirit of 
nature, as enjoyedin solitude. Shake- 
speare did not, incold imitation of the 
ancients, people the scene with Dryads 
and Hamadryads—he drew a charmed 
circle, within which all was gentle 
contentment, tender melancholy, soft 
love, and innocent gaiety. To Geor, 
Sand the idea that Oliver should 
wedded to Celia is shocking and in- 
tolerable. But Oliver in Arden is no 
longer the barbarous brother. The 
spirit of the place falls on him, and 
he is full of contrition. He is thrown 
not from the Tarpeian rock, but into 
his brother’s forgiving arms. Peni- 
tence is made to absolve crime, and 
the purification is completed by the 
giving the hand of Oliver to the sis- 
ter by adoption of Orlando’s bride, 
Take again the example of the usurp- 
ing Duke, who :— 


Hearing how that every day 

Men of great worth resorted to this forest, 

Addressed a mighty power which were on 
foot 

In his own conduct, purposely to take 

His brother here, and put him to the sword. 

And to the skirts of the wild wood he came, 

Where, meeting with an old religions man, 

After some question with him, was con- 
verted— 

Both from his enterprize and from the 
world. 


Here, where George Sand sees a 
hurried and inartificial termination 
of a drama without any plan, the stu- 
dent of Shakespeare a ceae the 
complete elucidation of a beautiful 
idea. The voice of a holy man ut- 
tered from the wild wood was enough 
to work a more remarkable conver- 
sion than that of the other brother, 
saved from the lion by the exalted 
generosity of the injured Orlando. 

By what misconception could Char- 
les the wrestler be introduced at the 
head of a band of armed police, to 
seize the Duke’s daughter, “and bring 
herdead oralive,” whilethe melancholy 
Jacques is made to draw his sword 
again and again, as anger or jealousy 
happen to predominate, is a question 
which directed to a fine genius, we 
must utter with sorrow and amaze- 
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ment.- A mistake, however lamenta- 
ble, does not fall within the category 
of wilful profanation. If George 
Sand failed to perceive that Shake- 
speare meant to invest the scene of his 
drama with a spirit and purpose above 
a mere arbitrary selection of place, so 
indifferently chosen that any other 
place might have done as well, the 
worst we might say is, that her un- 
derstanding has been at fault ; but 
when we come to deal with her treat- 
ment of characters about whom there 
could be no mistake, we have serious 
charges indeed to prefer, and which 
we may do the more readily and 
boldly, as she has, in the published 
veface to which we have oe re- 
erred, proved that she has not sinned 
in ignorance, but that she has wil- 
fully and deliberately laid her hand 
upon the ark. 


It is (writes George Sand) upon the most 
pleasing of Shakespeare’s romantic dramas 
that I have dared to lay my hand. There 
appeared in it few expressions of a nature to 
require being suppressed, nor were the situa- 
tions overstrained; but the irregularity of 
the design, or rather say, the almost total 
absence of plan, fully authorised some sort of 
arrangement. After a first act full of move- 
ment, after the exposition of an artlessly in- 
teresting subject, in which characters marked 
by life, grace, wickedness, or depth, are 
traced with the hand of a master, the story 
takes the form of an idyl, becomes altogether 
fantastic, and dissolves into gentle reveries, 
whimsical melodies, into almost fuairy-like 
adventures; in conversations, sometimes sen- 
timental, sometimes burlesque or jesting— 
then into love-teasings, or lyrical contests, 
until the time comes for Rosalind to embrace 
her father, and for Roland to recognise Rosa- 
lind under her disguise, and for Oliver to fall 
asleep under a palm tree in this fantastical 
forest, in which a lion—yes, a real lion stray- 
ing in the Arden—is going to devour him, 
until at length it pleases the god Hymen in 
person to appear from the trunk of a tree, 
to marry them all, and some of them for the 
worse: the gentle Audrey with the smutty 
(grivois) Touchstone, and the faithfully de- 
voted Celia with the detestable Oliver. 

It has seemed good to Shakespeare to pro- 
eeed after this fashion, and I freely confess 
that for serious minds, as well as for thorough 
enthusiasts, who are perhaps the only just 
judges of so mighty a genius, the arrange- 
ment I have taken the liberty to make is 
nothing Lut a useless derangem nt, Ido not 
allow myself any illusion as to the little va- 
lue of any plastering up of this kind, and I 
should have been much better pleased not to 
have been obliged to have need of it, But 
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not being able to render by a literal transla- 
tion, for none such in our modern tongue 
gives the true color of the master, the beau- 
ties of this entrancing and trailing vision, I 
have, I trust, succeeded at least in rendering 
the little poem which traverses it accessible 
to the reason—that French reason of which 
we are so vain, and which deprives us of so 
many original things not less precious. How- 
ever that may be, I have been able to save 
the finest parts of the work from complete 
oblivion, and flittingly to seize the masterly 
figure of Jacques, so soberly sketched ; this 
Aleeste of the renaissance, who after mur- 
muring some doleful words in the ear of 
Shakspeare, appeared once more to reveal 
all his sufferings to the ear of Moliere. I 
had tenderly loved this Jacques, less real 
and more poetical than our own misanthrope. 
I have taken the great liberty of bringing 
him beck to love, fancying to myself that I 
saw in him the same person who left Céliméne, 
to live in the solitude of the forest, there to 
find a Celia worthy of curing. his wound. 
This is my romance by the side of that of 
Shakspeare, and which is not more improba- 
ble than the sudden conversion of the traitor 
Oliver. Let those censure it who may. I 
allow them free scope. If in other respects 
I have been able to give an idea of this sweet 
pastoral, mixed up of philosophy, gaiety, 
poetry, heroism and love, I shall have attained 
my object, which was to prove that which I 
laid down at the beginning of this letter, 
viz. :—that to aim exclusively at surprising 
and fascinating the public by great cleverness 
of plot, does not fulfil the requirements of the 
theatre; and that independently of all these 
means acquired by modern art, authors may 
charm the heart and the imagination ty sim- 
ple and tranquil beauty, if the words heart 
and imagination be not a dead letter in these 
our times, 


According to this curious > 
George Sand, in order to fit Shake- 
speare for the strictly logical character 
of the French mind, undertook to 
compound his genius with that of 
Moltere and her own. The process 
was easy and obvious. The melan- 
choly Jacques of pomp 3“ is 
found to be the ancestor of Moliere’s 
Alceste, neither of whom would seem 
to have done justice to a hero, who, 
in Shakespeare’s hands, is but a 
sober sketch—one who merely utters 
some sad words before revealing his 
depth of suffering to Moliere. But 
where does “George Sand find that 
Jacques is a sufferer? He is, on the 
contrary, a man of enjoymcnt after 
Lis own fashion. He loves the plea- 
sures of memory. He has passed 
through the world, and out of its 
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‘ways he has wittnowed all that he 
found worth preserving for the nutri- 
‘ment of his reflective mind. His 
errapattiice are more with nature 

nan with man, but they are not 
shut against his fellow-kind. He is 
delighted with the eccentricities of 
Touchstone. He laughed, we dare 
be sworn, until the tears came into 
his eyes. The immortal Seven Ages 
of Man is not the speech of a misan- 
thrope, but of a profound sympa- 
thiser with humanity. The last 
words uttered by him in the play 
clear up his character completely. 
Hearing of the conyersion of the 
usurping Duke, he says— 


To him will I: out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and 
learned. 


And to the penitent Duke he goes 
after an affectionate leave-taking, 
we might say an unctuous benedic- 
tion, pronounced on the good Duke, 
on Orlando, on Oliver, on Silvius, 
and with a pleasant salute to Touch- 
stone. This is not misanthropy as- 
guredly. Jacques, who flies to the 
once odious but now sorrow-stricken 
Duke, in order that he may gather 
his stock of severely acquired expe- 
rience, through sympathetic poy 
and interchange of soul, and add it 
to his own, is no mouthing declaimer 
of melodrama, but a profound being 
worthy of Shakespeare in the 
sublimest moments of his _inspi- 
ration. Moliere’s hero—n’en deplaise 
@ George Sand—is not a direct de- 
scendant of Jacques, nor is he even a 
poor relation. Alceste is an honest 
man, who, shocked at the fashionable 
hypocrisy of the time, resolves on 
epeeking the simple truth to persons 
of high degree, not excepting Celi- 
mene, the woman of his love. Fail- 
ing to convince her of the enormity 
of the vice of scandal, and of the dis- 
honesty of holding one sort of lan- 
guage to people’s faces, and indulg- 
ing in the opposite behind their 
backs, he resolves on abandoning her 
and society together, and becoming 
a hermit of the woods. Aleceste, 
through whose mouth the great Mo- 
liere reproves the vices of fashionable 
society, is his own original concep- 
tion. Well! George Sand pursuing 
Alceste into the woods, transforms 
him into the melancholy. Jacques, 
nd Wins him back to society ty 
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Shakespeare’s Celia ; and this shé 
says is mon roman a moi, which 
after all she holds to be “ not more 
improbable than the sudden conver- 
sion of the traitor Oliver.” 

The liberties taken with the cha- 
racter of Jacques may be pronounced 
innocent when contrasted with the 
crime (in the Pickwickian sense) of 
utterly suppressing Rosalind. Yes, 
we repeat, the suppression of a cha- 
racter which all our great leadin 
actresses have aspired tu represen 
worthily. If we were called upon to 
name a heroine who along with Ju- 
liet completed the ideal of woman, it 
would be Rosalind—not that there is 
any marked resemblance between the 
impassioned Italian girl, and the rich 
mirth, playful fancy, lively wit, aud 
tender and romantic nature of the 
copiously endowed daughter of- the 
banished Duke, who, transformed 
into an angelic youth, becomes the 
gay and animating spirit, as Jacques 
is the sad, the Duke the wise, and 
Silvius the elegiac one of the Forest 
of Arden. George Sand professes 
to love artistes. She would have her 
readers suppose she lived and felt 
most at home in the peculiar world 
of the theatre. Yet, how could she, 
a woman, have so failed to discover 
the boundless resources which even 
in a theatrical sense are supplied by 
the versatile Rosalind ? ad she 
transferred the characteristics of Ro- 
salind to her own heroine Celia, the 
public would at least have gained 
something, for some rays of light 
would have broken through the 
cloudy anomalies of her transposi+ 
tion. She has not even done that. 
She has made a new Celia, while of 
Rosalind she has preserved the namé, 
which, under the circumstances, is a 
poetic license indeed—nay, it is 4 
prosy fraud. 

Having missed the moral of the 
purifying forest of Arden, the 
arranging hand which would have 
pitched Sliver from a rock could not, 
however, separate Rosalind from Or- 
lando ; and Oliver’s loved-one Celia 
being placed in disponidilité, is 
brought into the foreground and 
made the heroine, and these lines 
blighted which said— 


We still have slept together, 
learu’d, play'd, cat 
together 5 oe ; 
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And wheresoe'er we went, like Juno’s swans, 
Still we went coupled and inseparable. 


In the wood as in their home they 
are still inseparable—Rosalind in her 
boy’s clothes and Celia as a shep- 
herdess. We first find them, faint 
and weary (we are speaking now of 
Shakespeare), but with what art is 
not the true key struck by the 
love-lorn laments of the shepherd 
Silvius :-— 


Alas ! poor shepherd ! searching of thy 


wound, 
I have by hard adventure found mine own. 


Rosalind’s wound is soothed at 
each step, for she sees her name 
carved on every tree, and her eyes 
are met by love verses in her honor, 
until her happiness is raised to over- 
flowing ; and when she meets Or- 
lando, how pleasantly her delight 
flows off, under favor of her disguise, 
in showers of bewildering h rboles, 
and tropes and figures with which 

r Orlando, confused as from the 

ting of wings, can only utter— 
“ Pair youth, I would I could make 
thee believe FE love.” 

We are not going through the dif- 
ferent py in which eer ap- 
pears, for we take for the 
are familiar to our yealeey nied 
But we cannot refrain from noticing 
one which strikes us as singularl 
true to nature. The shepherd Si 
vius is beseeching Phoebe, who re- 
lentlessly refuses to listen to his suit ; 
whereupon Rosalind, by this time 
thoroughly in love, and in that noble 
- which makes a woman estimate 
the true tness a fine ion 
with which 1 it would be profanity to 
trifle, thus relieves her own feelings, 
and speaks her own sentiments at 
the cost of the confounded little 
rustic 
And why, I pray you? Who might be 

your mother, 
That you insult, exult, and all at once 
Over the wretched ? 


une ih show our spadere to finish 
i endid speech for themselves, 
ef which by this time it may be 
hardly necessary to say there is not 

a word in Comme il vous plaira. 
There is Tet sngtoes character in 
fe play which the French author 
wo less defaced, and that ig 
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Touchstone, who is changed into a 
mere glutton and vulgar clown, such 
as the writer no doubt saw at Fran- 
coni’s. Touchstone is indeed called. 
the “ clownish fool,” but it is in the, 
first act. Once in the forest of Arden, 
he undergoes the sort of, we would 
say, moral more than intellectual trans- 
formation, which Shakespeare has 
with such exquisite beauty of 
feeling assigned to the spot. Reecol- 
lect that Touchstone is humanised 
into love for Audrey. The melan- 
choly Jacques has drawn his character, 
in a few graphic strokes. 


And in his brain, 
Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage, he hath strange places cramm'd 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms ! 


And it is this quality of mind which 
induces Jacques to a desire that he 
himself “were a motley fool;” be- 
cause in that form he could “speak 
his mind, and would through and 
through cleanse the foul body of the 
infected world, if they will patiently 
receive my medicine.” And again, 
when he hears Touchstone say to 
Audrey— I am here with thee and 
thy goats as the most capricious poet 
a Ovid was amongst the Goths, 
Jacques observes, “O knowledge ill 
inhabited ! worse than Jove in & 
thatched house.” Is hea mere buf- 
foon who could have thus proved to 
Jacques he wasacourtier? “TI have 
trod a measure—I have flatiered a 
lady ; I have been politic with m 
friend, smooth with mine enemy,— 
have undone three tailors—I have had 
four quarrels, and like to have fought 
one.” And then the fine, aye, the fine 
raillery of Touchstone regarding the 
duellist’s code of honor. The light 
of Touchstone’s shrewd sense comes 
through a cracked pane, and is broken 
into prismatic hues, giving to objects 
a fantastic colouring of agreeable 
strangeness, but nothing cane 
All that the French arranger can do 
with a character, whose grotesqueness 
is of the kind seen mingled with the 
fine tracery of a Gothic frieze, is to 
make him of an amusing strength of 
appetite. 

As the avowed aim of the author’s 
derangement was to superimpose a 
story of her own on a Shakesperian 
basement, it will be underateod that 
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there are many scenes which are alto- 
gether of Sand’s own invention. We 
see no use intranscribing them. Our 
object is not to criticise the celebrated 
writer’s talents for original composi- 
tion, but to deny the truth of her 
theories on the subject of Shakespeare. 
We might go farther, and question 
the correctness of her views concern- 
ing the drama itself, with reference to 
which we shall take leave to offer a 
few words. 

Simultaneously with Comme i vous 
plaira, our fertile dramatist presented 
at the Gymnase Theatre a comedy in 
four acts, called Francoise. It is a 
highly graceful production, and if, in- 
stead of being offered as a drama, it 
had been published in the form of a 
tale, would assuredly have proved a 
little chef d’ouvre. ‘The moral of the 
play is unexceptionable, for the 
avowed object of the writer is to ex- 
what she most truly denounces to 

the os defect of her countrymen 
at this day—namely, absence of moral 
courage. She exhibits a man of a 
rather amiable disposition, but too 
weak to endure privations, when 
they may be removed by sacrifices of 
duty, or the selfish betrayals of love 
and friendship. This man is punished 
by the rejection he has to endure from 
Tesnias, who having watched over 
him in his difficulties, and with the 
help of a friend, the pattern of disin- 
terestedness, saved the weak creature 
from the sort of sufferings he seemed 
most to dread, refuses his unworthy 
hand when extended towards her in gra- 
titude, and confers hers upon Jacques, 
La Hyonnais. Aye, Jacques again; 
and the name we suspect to be no 
accidental coincidence. The charac- 
ters are all well drawn. The pu 
is direct and palpable, and yet the 
play wants something—what the de- 
ticiency is cannot be so well described, 
as it is rather of the kind which is felt 
more than perceived. George Sand, 
who is not unfrequently declamator 
in her novels, and who seems, indeed, 
to require air and space for the de- 
velopment of her mystical theories, is 
in her dramas not declamatory at all: 
a few words are frequently made to 
tell the result of some impassioned 
struggle, of which the audience has 
not received, as it were, the key. The 
conclusion of what has been passing 
within is often hit off in a few fine 
touches—in fact, too fine for a mixed 
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audience. George Sand tells the world 
that her ideal of the stage would be an 
audience composed of highly refined 
and cultivated people, prepared to 
listen to and enjoy the language of 
poetry for its own sake. e doubt 
that even under such conditions the 
laws proper to the drama could be 
dispensed with. A drama supposes 
action, and that of a nature so vivid 
and so continued, as to draw the at- 
tention of a crowd from the vague 
wanderings of the mind towards the 
various objects preg eis of 
le supplies of itself. The writin, 
ty Gomes teed are of all others aoe 
which dispose towards reverie ; and 
although some of her stories abound 
in sweet pastoral pictures, and quiet 
painting of country manners, yet there 
are others, and they are amongst her 
earliest and her worst, which rather 
relax the mental fibre and throw the 
thoughts into unprofitable confusion. 
Now her dramas fall into the style of 
her most faulty romances. They trail 
on slowly, pervaded by a languid sen- 
timentality, unenlivened by smart 
strokes of wit, and not even relieved 
by any hearty breadth of humour. 
There are some writers who would 
fain suggest that there is degeneracy 
in the audiences themselves, when 
compared with those who could sit 
entranced at the performance of a 
comedy like the Misanthrope of Mo- 
liére—a play in which pearls of wit 
are strung on the slightest thread of 
story. We think wecan offer the true 
reason for the delight with which that 
masterpiece, as it is pronounced, was 
received when first produced. De- 
scriptive portraiture was the literary 
pastime, if not the passion of the 
seventeenth century—for mode in 
France is ever followed with the 
energy of inflamed sentiment. Por- 
traits bearing classical names, for sake 
of thinly disguising personalities, 
would pass from hand to hand and 
from salon to salon. It wasthe mode 
itself which — La Bruyere’s 
characters ; and even Larochefou- 
cauld’s maxims are of the same family. 
Now look at Moliere’s Misanthrope, 
which from beginning to end is a pro- 
cession of inimitably described per- 
sons. Every one who speaks de- 
scribes somebody else. The calumnies 
and the backbitings which raise the 
bile of the hero Alceste, are not acts 
ascribed to individuals, but severe 
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descriptions of their manners. It is 
this custom which Moliere reproves ; 
and he does it after the fashion of a 
master, by showing the facility with 
which the disagreeable act could be 
executed—thus by his own profuse 
ingenuity denying the ingenuity itself. 
How very dull and pointless must not 
the elaborate drawings of sententious 
coxcombs have read, after the brilliant 
influx of graphic characters that 
crowd Moliere’s canvas, which danced 
before the eyes and tingled in the ears 
of the courtandthe town. He killed 
the art by a higher art. He closed 
_ the doors of the French school of 
scandal. It is by not sufficiently con- 
sidering the circumstances which at- 
tended the appearance of certain works 
of excellence, that imitators fall into 
fatal mistakes. The Misanthrope, if 
it could be even conceived now for the 
first time, would fail, not because of 
being pointless, but that there would 
be no mark for the points to hit. The 
dramatist must look to the cireum- 
stances of his day, and not allow him- 
self to exalt models, which suited 
former times, into codes of doctrine 
for a generation needing different 
modification of an art exhaustiess in 
its resources, and admitting of endless 
combinations, addressed ever to the 
same end of administering delight 
through genially awakened human 
sympathies. 

e must, however, return to our 
more immediate subject, that of 
French adaptations of Shakespeare. 

An attempt was made in the year 
1829 to present Othello to a Parisian 
audience. A highly distinguished 
writer, Count Alfred de Vigny, 
translated this great tragedy into 
rhymed verse. A more perfect trans- 
lation it would be impossible to sup- 
pose. The author seems to have set 
to his work inspired by one predomi- 
nating idea, that of profound venera- 
tion for Shakespeare; under the in- 
fluence of which he laboured to give 
the text with literal exactness, but 
still without allowing to evaporate, 
as it were, that poetic spirit, which, 
the better to preserve, he deliberately 
selected the metrical form, as 4 neces- 
sity dictated by the peculiar struc- 
ture of his own language. The at- 
tempt, we are sorry to have to record, 
while it did not altegether fail, yet 
neither did it completely succeed. 
In a preface to the publi transla- 
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tion, written ten years later, that is 
to say in 1839, M. de Vigny assigns 
reasons for the partial failure of Tis 
noble effort which do not completely 
satisfy us. The appearance of the 
Moor of Venice on the boards of the 
Theatre Francais was, he tells us, 
looked upon as a profanation as 

t as if he had invaded a church. 
And this striking illustration he fol- 
lows up by a fire of pleasantries at 
his countrymen, who, so revolu- 
tionary and so easily led and misled in 
politics, are, with regard to litera- 
ture, the veriest slaves of routine. 
His history of the slow admission of 
plain words, such as “pocket-hanker- 
chief,” for instance, into’ the vocabu- 
lary of tragedy is infinitely divert- 
ing. From periphrase of the most 
windy amplitude of sound, we de- 
seend to more and more restricted 
evasions of familiar names, until, 
at length, the word “ handkerchief” 
is boldly launched with the effect of 
a decree from a revolutionary tribu- 
nal, and fainting fits and smelling 
bottles reveal the advent of a new 
terror. We fear that for critics of 
such sensitive fastidiousness, Othello 
was not the best play for a first éx- 
periment. The contrast with received 
rules must have been too violent for 
the period. We learn from the 
author himself, that his own example, 
had it proved successful, was to have 
been followed by representations 
from other pens, of Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, Kin r, Julius Cesar, and 
Romeo. Here, then, we learn that a 
gallant band of Shakesperians was 
ore to support their accom- 
plished leader. - But is it not rather 
depressing to find that, twenty-seven 
years ago, Paris a number of 
Shakesperian students, whose enthu- 
siasm gave way before the chilling 
repugnance of the public? May we 
suggest an opinion that if the first 
experiment’ had been made with 
“ Julius Cesar,” the result might 
have proved more favourable. t 
noble edy seems made for com- 
bining classical correctness with 
that broad movement of fluctuating 
opinions, and unsteady passions in 
society, which the young romantic 
school desired to introduce to the 
French stage. The play, too, was 
translated by Auguste Barbier, whose 
poems, Les Jambes, and << 
amongst the most popular of the day, 
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were’ marked by that same sort of 
combination, being classical in theme, 
while feavidly impassioned in spirit. 
Romeo and Juliet,” we opine, could 
hardly have failed, translated, as we 
believe it was, by M. Emile Des- 
champs, the more especially as it was 
the for which the public 
would have been best pre —for 
Romeo and Juliet were names which 
rung in the popular ear 
with the sweet mysticism of tradition 
somewhat like to those of Abeilard 
and Eloisa, Madame de Stael, too, 
had written about that wonderful 
Italian girl and her true passion, 
‘with the enthusiasm of a sympathis- 
Shas ent oe cil 
eritic, She pre the 
way, and the glorious poetry of the 
Soak have done the rest. Then 
might have followed Hamlet, as trans- 
lated by Leon de Wail, whose subse- 
quent translations of Tristram Shandy 
Robert Burns havegained for him 
highest reputation in that way— 
and then might, in the order of 
gumed suceess, have followed J 
and Qthello. Why Othello foul 
oe wea can woderstaad, with 
out impugning the taste 
wnpeapeced y audience. 
They eould not -—.. with the 
passion of a somewhat aged black 
man, and sympathy is the true bond 
en the actor and his audience. 
Brutus would have bowed them to 
admiration : with Romeo and Juliet 
all hearts would have beaten in 
unison. Since that period Shake- 
gpeare has become better known ; his 
translators have grown more con- 
fident ; but actors, swayed, as they so 
much are, by recorded history of 
their own agitated little world, have 
not yet acquired courage. M. de 
Vigny, persuaded that the time is 
ripe, has made repeated efforts to in- 
duce Malle. Rachel to undertake the 
part of Desdemona ; but, although the 
eek meeionee has, may we be al- 
_ the expression, coq with 
the tempting offer, she has not made 
up her mind te the effort. Pity it is 
she should uot allow herself the 
ee being the first to play, with 
that would assuredly 
await her, the gentle Desdemona, as 
written without alteration, - oe 


ment, or strained 
who a elothed with, life the. scanty 
rile, of Louine de Lignorelles, may 
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trust her delicacy and tenderness for 
a truthful delineation of a character 
which is full of the grandeur of 
wronged innocence, 

When we say we are not wholly 
satisfied with the reasons assigned by 
M. de Vigny, for the failure of the 
first attempt made to perform a play 
of Shak re in the grand integrity 
of the original text, we mean that 
there existed obstacles of sarees 
kind, on which he does not aj 
have laid sufficient streas. e — 
test between the classic and romantic 
schools raged then,with a fury which 
degenerated at times to common 
scufflings in the parterre. 
the representations of Victor Hugo’s 
t \y of Hernani, which appeared 
about this period, the house would be 
in a state of uproar. Happily, the 
quarrel between old and new has 
ended in the discovery that there is a 
place in the world for both. It was 
unfortunate, however, for translators 
of Shakespeare, that the romantic 
school attempted to shelter their lite- 
rary heresies under the authority of 
a name, which, however, mighty in 
the estimation of a few ardent stu- 
dents, was only known to the public 
at large as the object of Voltaire’s 
scoffing, and that, too, at a moment 
when the ascendancy. of Jesuitism 
had revived the spirit of the philose- 
pher of Ferney with an all-extendi 

predominance. Young poets, throug’ 

Me quickness of their sensibilities, 
became imbued with the prevailing 
spirit of their time, without perceiv- 
ing the inconsistencies into which they 
were hurried. Courtiers, while they 
repelled Voltairian influence, yet 
feared the turbulent style of the 
rising school as savouring of revolu- 
tion—and a revolution was, ind 

close at hand. It was a moment o 
doubt and confusion, when the 
clearest minds could not render to 
themselves satisfactory reasons for 
their dislikes or preferences. It did 
not serve to alleviate the fears of 
those who see rous innovation 
in any departure from the accus- 
tomed order of things, that the 
author of Hernani was the poet who 
chaunted the birth of the Duke % 
Bordeaux, and the translator 

Othello an officer in the Garde _< 
They were revolutionists in literature, 





and, ag such, promoters of the revo 
lutionary i. 


spit, hewever, yakpow- 
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ingly. - Besides, the royalists enter- 
tained deep-rooted prejudices against 
everything English, attributing, as 
they did and still do, to English 
example the introduction of systems 
which they hold to be fatal to the 
of their country. Admiration 
of the British Constitution they do 
believe to have been the primary 
cause of the first revolution, and the 
immediate cause of that of July. 
As in politics, so in philosophy. 
Locke they regard as the source of the 
materialism of the 18th century. 
Even Cousin, at the present day, 
upholds this strange doctrine; which, 
if true to any extent, would only be 
true to this—that minds of particular 
oun ont {pepeprinte ially and as 
mu oreign 8 ation as agrees 
with their own habits of thought, 
The French only see one side of 
Locke, while, having charged litical 
misfortune and philosophical error 
on England, and renouncing her reli- 
gious reformation altogether, they 
were om favorable mood one ay 
i espeare to rush in 
ones Corneille and Racine. Pre- 
judices of another kind procured 
this party allies the public at 
large. Priests of a new literary faith, 
our young Romanticista, moved by 
ing enthusiam, placed Shake- 
speare in the fo und of the battle, 
and that not for his own sake alone, 
They did not, with exclusive devo- 
tion to one revered object, profess the 
simple idea of making their country- 
men acquainted with a great ioe 
poet. Only Germans appear capable 
of this sort of self-abnegation and 
wer of repelling mixed motives, 
ey had their own romantic dramas 
Rae to be excused and vindicated 
by. the English example. This only 
excited the stronger repulsion against 
an author held responsible for the 
new heresies. In fine, the awful 
figure of the great Bard of Avon 
was thrust into the midst of strife, 
and we must not wonder if, under 


such circumstances, few bent the 


knee. 

Since that period there. has been 
only one attempt to represent a play 
of lnahequene, with some approac 
to fidelity to the original. It was 
towards the close of the year 1847 
that the celebrated Alexandre Dumas 
caused Hamlet, as translated by him- 
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self and Paul Meurice, inte rhymed 
verse, to be represented at the 
Theatre Historique. Alexandre Du, 
mas had become the proprietor of 
this new theatre, with the avowed 
intention of introducing the master- 
ieces of the English, Spanish, Ita- 
ian, and German schools; and the 
audience, as if to be reminded each 
evening of a design so worthy of a 
man of letters, entered a porch which 
looked like a temple, dedicated to 
poets of other lands; for round a city 
cular ceiling, on an azure ground, 
stood the figures of Shak ¢ 
Calderon, Alfieri, and Schiller. As 
Othello had preceded by a few 
months the revolution of July, so 
Hamlet appeared almost on the eve 
of 1848, and amidst the ruin caused 
by the republic was that of the 
Theatre Historique. As far as it 
went the experiment proved, we be- 
lieve, not unsatisfactory. The public 
showed themselves, at all res, 
better prepared for the reception o! 
Shakespeare. The language had of 
late been more studied, and i 

literature better epprecated he 
recollection of Mr. ready’s per- 
formance at the Theatre des sahene, 
a couple of years before, was sti 

vivid, That fine actor had been pro- 
nounced by Parisian critics more 
truly classic han ong one of whom 
the French stage c boast. Classic, 


as applied to acting, meant, in the 
F 


vocabulary, the attainment of 

the pure ideal, and this ideal waa 
exhibited in the performances of 
Hamlet and Macbeth. This, in itself, 
was a blow to the cant about Shake- 
being the opposite of classic, 

Gn, Dumas imself, as ae - ee 
ing li characters of t A 
the ore Macready made 4 
profound impression ; and when the 
popular dramatist himself had be, 
come , and by the time he 
offered his own version of Hamlet, 
prejudices were not entirely effaced, 
w had hostility completely ceased. 
e regret to have to make a heavy 
accusation even against M. Dumag, 
and hig.co-partner, M. Paul Meurice, 
Their version of Hamlet was fair 
enough, until they came to the catas- 
trophe. True, they omitted some 
scenes, as, for example, the opening 
one of the play itself, so indispensa- 
bly necessary for the preparation ; 
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and they made some slight transposi- 
tions ; but all this was pardonable 
when compared with the monstrous- 
ness of their inverted catastrophe. As 
the king dies, the ghost appears, and 
easy to pronounce the decree of 
eaven on the king, the queen, 
Laertes and Hamlet. For the king 
no pardon! In the case of the queen 
there are des circonstances attenuantes. 
Laertes is already sufficiently pun- 
ished, and may die comfortably. 
Hamlet is condemned—to live! This 
is a fall from literary labor to the 
most clumsy theatrical contrivance ; 
and in this scenic effort Dumas 
and Co., in parting with Shakespeare, 
abandoned the Horatian rule :— 


If in a portrait you should see a handsome 
woman with a fish’s tail, would you not 
laugh, and call the painter mad ? 


In order to screw on this incon- 
ous tail, Horatio is thrown aside. 
ow it is the sterling friendship of 
Hamlet and Horatio which is our 
own binding link of sympathy with 
Hamlet. e are not quite satisfied 
with his conduct towards Ophelia, nor 
indeed towards any oneelse ; and it is 
a wonderful owe of Shakespeare’s 
genius, that, despite his vacillations 
and splenetic bursts of weak temper, 
we are made not only to sympathise 
s0 keenly with his sufferings, but to 
respect him so profoundly. It is be- 
eause he moves on the verge of the 
awful bourne, invested with his dead 
father’s presence, and because though 
all that is human of him staggers and 
grows faint, yet his mind’s eye ranges 
reverentially through the superna- 
tural—it is on this account that we 
tremble like himself, and shrink as he 
does from the execution of his promise 
to the Ghost. Between him and all 
other. human beings that ap ce 
of the royal Dane has created separa- 
tion, except with his friend Horatio. 
By the perfect virtue of his friendship 
is the latent strength of Hamlet’s soul 
made manifest, and the noble heart 
for whom Horatio would at the last 
m ment have shown himself— 


[August, 
* More an antique Roman than a Dane,” 


is one to whom, with his devoted 
friend, we say— 


**Good night, sweet Prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.”” 


Dumas and Co.’s derangement-— 
“ we thank thee, Sand, for teaching us 
that word,”—proves that however 
generally impressed with the grandeur 
of Hamlet, they had no subtle insight 
into the character of the Prince of 
Denmark. 

We have now seen how Shake- 
speare has been treated by French 
adapters, arrangers, and derangers. 
Ducis was the first to take liberties 
with the object of Voltaire’s sneering 
condemnation. Voltaire in his latter 
days ratherretracted the hasty conclu- 
sions of his earlier and cruder studies, 
and Ducis thought he reconciled all 
differences by arranging Hamlet ac- 
cording to the classic models of the 
period. Heaccordingly treated Shake- 
speare as at this day we see trees and 
shrubs “arranged” in the royal 
gardens of Versailles: that is to say, 
cut into formal shapes, as if nature 
herself, in presence of royalty, should 
appear in an artificial dress. The 
Bard of Avon was presented at court 
with wig, waistcoat, ruffles, buckles, 
and sword ; yet it is said that Talma 
could discern the great spirit through 
the tawdry disguise, and rose to sub- 
limity in “ To be or not to be.” M. 
De Vigny had the honour of being 
the first to exhibit Shakespeare in 
integrity and truth. Why circum- 
stanees were against him and his gal- 
lant companions, Barbier de Wailly 
and Deschamps, we have already ex- 
plained ; and why we believe the day 
of victory not to be far off, we have 
rather suggested than dared to affirm. 
Sure do we feel, however, that it 
would be better to leave Shakespeare 
alone than dress him up in false co- 
lours, and in a sort of Harlequin 
patch-work. With all our heart do 
we protest against such profane incon- 

ruisms, whether attempted by a 

or a Sand. 


WRiiAA 
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JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Our narrative of the life of James 
Montgomery was, in our first volume 
for 1855,* brought down to the pub- 
lication of the “‘ World before the 
Flood,” the most popular of his 
poane Montgomery was now in the 
orty-first year of his age, and in the 
full maturity of his. powers. Of 
ao in any sense of the word, 

ontgomery exhibited little in his 
earliest verses. His “ Prison Amuse- 
ments” was one of the dullest poems 
we ever read; but in every successive 
work he threw aside commonplaces, 
and at last worked out a pure and 
clear style. The conventional lan- 
guage in which verse was then 
written, was adopted in all he at 
first wrote. What was peculiar in 
Montgomery was, that with this con- 
ventional language was united the 
dialect of the “religious world.” 
Each of these faults was a passport 
to the admiration of the half-edu- 
cated; for each addressed itself to 
prepared sympathies, which obeyed 

e magic of familiar words and 
forms, and Montgomery seemed for a 
while the slave and victim of Spirits 
whom he was soon able to command. 
It is probable that even yet he is by 
many persons admired for the poems 
in which his language is cast in the 
old moulds of the conventicle, and of 
the De la Crusca school. A few 
stanzas occur, in almost every one of 
his lyrical poems, happily conceived, 
and written with great beauty of 
expression; but he soon descends 
from these heights,and we are re- 
minded of the audience whose ad- 
miration he is seeking, and from 
whose sight he fears he risen too 
high. he kindliness to him of 
Southey and Aikin, who, through 
their reviews, made his name known 
to a better, if not a larger class of 
readers than he was able tocommand 
before, had the effect,—of which the 
poet himself was perhaps unconscious 
—of compelling him in his later writ- 
ings to think in sympathy with a 


higher order of minds than those 
which he first sought to interest. 
It is scarcely too much to say that 
the change elevated him in the scale 
of being. Among the most interest- 
ingthings which his biographers have 
preserved, are a few letters of Sou- 
they’s. Southey saw in ms, 
which with less genial critics had 
excited only ridicule, the manifesta- 
tions of true genius; and,—always 
generous—had done what in him lay 
to bring the works into public notice. 

In the eleventh book of the Paradise 
Lost, Adam is shewn the fate of his 
posterity. Some sixty lines are em- 
ployed in describing the state of the 
ante-diluvian ai, 


He looked, and saw wide territory spread 

Before him, towns, and rural works between, 

Cities of man with lofty gates and towers ; 

Concourse in arms—fierce faces threatening 
war ; 

Giants of mighty bone and bold emprise. 

* . a » 


On each hand slaughter and gigantic deeds. 
* * * * * 


° * —at last, 
Of middle age one rising, eminent 
In wise deport, spake much of right and 
wrong, 
Of justice, of religion, truth and peace, 
And judgment from above: him old and 
young 
Exploded and had seized with violent hands, 
Had not acloud descending snatched him 
thence, 
Unseen amid the throng—so violence 
Proceeded. e ° " 
* ~ = + 


Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 
Lamenting turned full sad. 


The passage of which we have given 
a few lines, and the whole of which 
ought to be looked at by any one in- 
terested in the subject of Mon 

mery’s poem, suggested “ The World 
before the Flood”—Milton’s was an 
expansion, or rather a translation into 
picture of afew verses of the fifth 
chapter of Genesis— Montgomery’s 


* Dnblin University Magazine, val. 45, p. 318. 
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imagination is inspired by both. We 
are told that, wishing to print some 
shorter poems in companionship with 
one of greater length, as in the case of 
his ‘‘ Wanderer of Switzerland” and 
“* West Indies,” he was looking out 
for a subject for the longer poem to 
which his fugitive poems of the last 
an or two might be annexed, and 
d it impossible to disengage his 
mind from the scriptural narrative of 
Enoch’s translation, which he connect- 
ed with Milton’s paraphrase ; andthat 
on one Sunday morning, while he was 
going to his place of worship, this 
vision of the World before the Flood 
“ rose like an ee te the 
poem was rapidly written and sent to 
a friend pe the purpose of being 
forwarded to the ten for im- 
imediate publication. e poem as at 
first conceived and executed was but 
one-third of its present length. His 
friend, instead of sending it to the 
publisher, returned it to the poet, 
suggesting alteration and extension 
on a large scale. ae ue 
manuscript passing through seve 
hands, and to a great deal of incon- 
sistent criticism. The poet bore it 
with great good humour, and sought 
as far as he could to please eve 
body. The old scruples against reli- 
gious poetry, as sileg or taking 
away from the Scripture, were sug- 
gested by his own disturbed mind, 
when he was agitated by discussions 
from without and misgivings from 
within, on all the ibilities and 
impossibilities of his theme. The 
ee had ee him to en- 
é e poem beyond its original 
— Parken, the editor of the 
lectic Review — wrote reasonably 
to him :— 


“In your poem,” says Mr. Parken, 
** there is no intention to deceive: there is 
no probability that any person will be de- 
ceived; and if the whole world were to be 
deceived, not a single feeling would be ex- 
cited or a single action performed which 
would not be sanctioned by enlarged views of 
our nature, or which would be in the smallest 
degree detrimental to the happiness of a 
single individual. If I wanted proofs, I 
would only cite the apologues and parables 
of Scripture, some of which, if not all, are 
‘unquestionably fictitious, The use of fiction 
in literature appears to me exactly analogous 
to the conception of quantities in mathe- 
matics, or, to come home to my own peculiar 
and favourite studies, te the statement of 
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imaginary cases for the determination of 
points in law. Many cases nay be imagined 
which probably never did occur in real life, 
but which might have occurred, may occur, 
and some time or other probably will. All 
the truth involved in the real case is equally 
involved in the imaginary one; and surely 
there is nothing very immoral or pernicious 
in getting instruction before an event actually 
takes place, which would be sound and salu- 
tary afterwards. If there is any objection 
to the use of fiction in connection with facts 
of sacred history in a poetical work, it must 
rest upon the extraordinary power of fasci« 
nation and illusion which the highest erder 
of poetry possesses. The popular creed with 
respect te the fall of man, the war of the 
angels, and the character of Satan, is pro< 
bably derived at least as mucl: from ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ as from the book of Genesis or of Re- 
velation. Happily there is but little variance 
between them; and as to what there is, a 
moment's reflection detects the illusion, and 
the Bible is always at hand to dispel it. May 
your poem do as much harm 4s Milton’s in 
this way, and as much good by graving re« 
ligious facts and principles on the public 
mind !” 


Parken read parts of the poem in 
manuseript to a large party, one of 
whom, writing to Montgomery, men- 
tioned that Southey who 
something of the intended poem, re- 
tted that it was written “ in the 
eroic couplet—the least adapted, as 
he maintains, for along poem, and 
especially such a poem. Blank verse 
he recommended, and I am disposed 
to coincide with him.” Pleasant let- 
ters those for the poor printer whose 
poem was already written. Were he 
not a pious man he would have 
pitched to the very devil all these 
devilkins, who were worse than the 
most fantastic of those who tor 
mented Saint Anthony. Had the 
devils of his own office rebelled 
against him, and the t become 
mutinous and formed themselves into 
words suggestive of murder and re- 
volution, when he bade them speak 
of nothing but love—as Anacreon’s 
a would speak only of love when 
e poet called for heroic song—our 
poor friend could not have been more 
surprised. Blank verse, indeed !—~ 
why, of all thi in the world, 
rhyme was what he liked best; in 
fact, in his earlier poems it was all in 
all—and he had often far for 4 
rhyme when it would not come? 


as it not he who wrote the unfor- 
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Should some fotzh unfeeling Dobbin,* 
In this iron-hearted age, 

Seize thee on thy nest, poor Robin, 
And confine thee in a cage ? 


Seriously, the complaint that the 
poem was not written in blank verse, 
coming from one of the committee 
appointed to examine it, could not but 
have stirred the blood of the most 
lethargic Moravian that ever indulged 
in the comfortable torpor of a Green- 
land winter. Montgomery thought 
it best to appeal to Southey himself. 
He sent him a considerable portion 
of the poem in manuscript, and from 
him he received the comforting as- 
surance that he “never should have 
objected to the heroic couplet, if 
it had often been written as you 
write it—with that full and yet un- 
wearying harmony, well varied, but 
never interrupted.” Southey’s letter 
is too long for extract, but to any 
persons wishing to estimate Southey, 
and to learn the facts of his early 
life, as told by himself, with refer- 
ence to their effect upon him as a 
poet and a man, this letter is well 
worth attentive perusal. 

Montgomery visited London in the 
spring of this year, and remained 
for what. are called ‘ the May meet- 
ings.” It would be unjust to Mont- 
gomery not to transcribe the follow- 
ing from a speech of his, de- 
livered three years afterwards, at a 
Sunday school society :— 


At this enchanting season, when an in. 
visible hand is awakening the woods, and 
shaking the trees into foliage,—when an in» 
visible foot is walking the plains and the 
valleys, where flowers and fragrance follow 
its steps,—when a voice, unheard by man, is 
teaching every little Lird to sing, in every 
bush, the praises of God,—when a benefi. 
cent power, perceived only in its effects, is 
diffusing life, and light, and liberty, and joy 
throughout the whole creation,—at this en- 
chanting season, who would not love the 
country? Who would choose the filth, and 
confinement, and tumult of the town? I 
love the country ; I love the month of May ; 
yet the month of May, when the country is 
most beautiful (had I freedom of choice), I 
woukl spend in London? And why?  Be- 
cause in that movth the assemblies of the 
people of God are most frequent and most 
full. Then, too, the tribes from the pro- 
vinces go up to worship there at the anniver- 
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saries of variotts ffistitutions. The blist and 
festivity of nature in spring aré but faint and 
imperfect resemblances of the enjoyinent of 
those seasons of refreshing from the presenes 
of the Most High. 


Campbell and Coleridge were at 
this time lecturing on Poetry at the 
Royal Institution. Montgomery gave 
an evening to each; and we learn 
ite gaseous with his bio- 
grapher, how he was impressed b 
the exhibitions :— : . 


Montgomery : ‘* I heard Campbell deliver 
one of his Lectures on Poetry at the Royal 
Institution, before one of the most brilliant 
audiences I ever saw assembled on such at 
occasion.” Holland : “ Was Lord Byron 
present ?” Montgomery: “ He did not maké 
his appearance that evening, and I was disap- 
pointed in the expectation I had entertained of 
seeing him. You could not look upon the 
eompany without recognising some individual 
eminent in rank or distinguished in litera= 
ture : but the moment the lecturer begua, I 
had ito longer a disposition to regard the cele- 
brities about me. He read from a paper bés 
fore him; but in such an energetic manner, 
and with such visible effect, as I should 
hardly have supposed possible. His states 
ments were clear, his style elegant, and his 
reasoning conclusive. After having wound 
up the attention of his hearers to the highest 
pitch, brought his arguments to « maguifis 
cent climax, and closed with a quotation 
from Shakspeare, in his best manner, off he 
went like arocket! This lecture was the 
more striking, from its contrast with that des 
livered by Coleridge the evening before, from 
the same rostrum. In the former case; the 
lecturer, though impressing us at once, and 
in a high degree, with the power of genius; 
occasionally accompanied the most sublime 
but inconclusive trains of reasoning with the 
most intensé—not to say painful—physiogs 
nomical expression I ever beheld ; his brows 
being knit, and his cheeks puckered into 
deep triatigular wrinkles, by the violenée of 
his own emotions. But, notwithstanding 
the frequent obscurity of his sentiments; 
and this * painful’ accompaniment, when thé 
Jeeture closed you could not suy you had 
been disappointed.”  Kverett : ** What weré 
the subjects of the lectures?" Montgomery: 
* Campbell's was on the French and Englisli 
thyming tragedies, and Coleridge's on Greek 
tragedy.” Holland : ** 1 think Campbell has 
the best managed powers of aay living poet, 
and exceeds Coleridge as much in taste as he 
is inferior to him in the deep pathos of puré 
genius.” Montgomery: ‘* 1 believe that is 
about the fact: whatever Campbell tinders 


+ < Dotbin, a word chosen’ to expides’s ide tahaitian falew."~~’ 
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takes he finishes ; Coleridge toe often leaves 
splendid attempts incomplete: the former, 
avhen I heard him, seemed like a race-horse, 
starting, careering, and coming in with ad- 
mirable effect: the latter resembled that of 
one of the King's heavy dragoons, rearing, 

lunging, and prancing in a crowd, perform- 
ing grand evolutions, but making little or no 
progress.” Everett: ** It is to be regretted 
that Campbell has not published his lectures.” 
Montgomery : “ 1 believe they have been pur- 
chased by Colburn, and are to appear in the 
*New Monthly Magazine.”” Everett : 
** What is your opinion of his ‘ Specimens of 
the British Poets?’ Mfontgomery: ** His 
Essay on English Poetry, comprised in the 
first volume, is admirable ; his selections are 
good, and some of them rare; and you are 
sorry that his critical remarks are so brief on 
several of the authors of his * Specimens.’ I 
was requested to review the work for the 
* Eclectic,” but declined the task.” Mont- 
gomery was introduced to Campbell at the 
close of the lecture, as he had previously 
been to Coleridge, who pressed him to spend 
a day at Highgate. 


The excitement of London was, it 
would appear, too much for him. 
We transcribe a sentence from a 
letter written soon after his return 
home :— 


Iam once more in Sheffield, but not yet 
settled into myself ; neither the whirl of 
mind, nor the nervous agitation of my frame, 
have yet been wearied into rest. Since I 
left home in the b-ginning of May, I have 
never yet had one hour of sober thinking, or 
sober fecling,—J mean every-day thinking 
and feeling,—thinking and feeling that do 
not wear and tear gut life itself with alter- 
nate joys and torments, reveries or trances. 
O how I long for guietude ! After all the ex- 
cesses and exhaustion of such intercourse as 
I held in London with spirits of fire, and 
air, and earth, and water, —for spirits of each 
of these descriptions I encountered,—_my 
heart and soul desire nothing so earnestly as 
peace in solitade, In town I had too mueh 
society; at home I have too little; four 
weeks of the former have therefore so unset- 
tled me, that it will require four weeks of the 
Jatter to bring me back to my lonely habits 
<I mean to the enjoyment of them, in the 
easy, regular, unconscious ¢xercise of them. 
Certainly I saw and heard a great deal in 
London, but it was like seeing the hedges, or 
hearing the nightingale (as I actually did), 
out of astage-coach window, the former in 
such rapid retrograde motion, that no dis- 
tinct picture of them could be retained, the 
notes of the latter so interrupted or deadened 
with the lumbering of wheels, and the crack- 
ing of the whip. that they were caught like 
the accidental tones of the olian harp, 
when the wind. will neither play on it, nor 
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yet let it alone, but dallies with the strings, 
till they tremble into momentary music, 
instantly dissolving, and disappointing the 
ear that aches with listening. I wonder if 
you will understand this; I am sure I do; 
and yet I doubt whether I can make any one 
else. 


A little time passed, and his next 
letter is in a calmer, if not a more 
hopeful tone. He is able to resume 
the composition of his poem, but his 
progress is slow and unsatisfac- 
tory :— 


All the fire, and imagination, and feeling 
that once warmed and quickened me in poeti- 
cal composition is repressed, if not extin. 
guished : gleams in the darkness, sparks in 
the ashes, hopes amidst despondency, will 
break forth at times; and of these I avail 
myself as well as | can. The work does go 
on, and that is all I can say of it. 


This letter was never received. His 
friend Parken, to whom it was writ- 
ten, was thrown from a gig, and he 
died from the effects of the fall. 
Parken was editor of the LZelectic 
Review. For several years Mont- 

omery was a frequent writer in it. 

e wrote in it reviews of most of the 
great poets of the day. We have not 
seen his reviews, but we believe that 
considerable portions of what he 
there gave to the public were incor- 
porated with his Lectures on Poetry, 
and with Introductory Notices which 
he wrote, to collections of poems, 
published by him under the names of 
the “‘Christian Poet,” and the “ Chris- 
tian Psalmist.” Soon after Parken’s 
death, the Eclectic Review made some 
new arrangement, and Montgomery’s 
connection with it ceased. 

Soon after this period of dejection, 
Montgomery’s poem of “The World 
before the Flood” spent. One of 
his critics deduced a favorable augury 
from the fact that “ the names of the 
three principal writers on antedilu- 
vian theories were Moses, Milton, 
and Milman. Why not, now, Mont- 
gomery?” The poem had been ori- 
ginally intended to consist of but 
four cantos. When ~~ a love 
story was interwoven with it ; and 
the ladies, in sympathising with 
Javan, read the story as if it was a 
record of James’s own experience. 

Montgomery’s biographers are 
anxious to shew that passages of the 
World before the Flood, suggested 
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some stanzas in Byron’s Childe 
Harold. There is nothing in this. 
Resemblances, no doubt, exist, but 
are wholly accidental; between the 
World before the Flood, and Moore’s 
Veiled Prophet there are also some 
resemblances. It is impossible in 
these cases to say that such resem- 
blance is the effect of imitation on 
the part of the poet whose work may 
have been the last published, and it is 
trifling with the subject of poetry to 
int out details of the kind. The 
eath of Adam in the “‘ World before 
the Flood” is a passage as_striking as 
any single passage in English poetry. 
It does not admit of the selection of 
single lines or of abridgment. We 
have not space for the entire, and we 
can, therefore, only refer our readers 
to the poem itself. 
. Montgomery hears Robert Hall 
preach, and we are treated to some 
doubtful recollections of verbal criti- 
cism on the sermon. There is little 
object in transcribing such things. 
The slightest mistake on the part of 
the person recording the conversation 
spoils the entire ; and we hesitate to 
ascribe to Montgomery, on the kind of 
authority which is given us in these 
volumes, anything more than the ge- 
neral fact that he heard asermon and 
was struck by the resemblance of a 
hrase in it to something in Peter Pin- 
—the whole passage being so com- 
mon-place that it occurs everywhere. 
' Our poet at last gets rid of the Iris 
——his newspaper ; his printing office 
passes into other hands, and he isafree 
man, if one can be called free who is li- 
able to be seized by every wandering 
spirit that has a word to say in season 
or out of season for any of the number- 
less religious societies. Montgome 
was supposed to have his time at his 
own command, and therefore seldom 
left a minute to himself. He, however, 
works for the booksellers, and in his 
neration does almost infinite good, 
or, as far as we can find any record of 
his miscellaneous writing, there is 
throughout it a vein of sense as 
well as of the kindliest feeling. 

Tn occupations such as his connec- 
tion with the religious public made 
it desirable for booksellers to give 
him, and in exertions of one kind or 
other for religious societies, ee 
mery’s life was past. At no time did 
h> discontinue the habit of writi 
verse—and his verse not seldom rose 
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to be something which if not abso- 
lutely poetry did as well, if not better. 
He wrote hymns, and complained of 
their being used at chapels and meet- 
ing-houses with alterations which 
spoiled them to him, but which 
were probably found necessary to 
adapt them so as not to be in- 
consistent with some peculiarity of 
doctrine, which either differed pi 
Montgomery’s creed, or which per- 
haps destroyed to his mind their 
effect as poetry, His complaint on 
this subject is not unnatural; but 
we suspect that hymns and spiritual 
songs are, when once thrown out to 
the public, regarded as common pro- 
perty—their language to be varied in 
any way that may suit the conveni- 
ence of a congregation. The poet 
feels that a wrong is done him in the 
alteration of a word. The preacher 
who prints a few verses which have 
given him pleasure, in order to their 
being sung by his congregation, 
thinks but of that congregation— 
the poor poet and his feelings bein 
jae a shest which he is altogether 
unconcerned. 

A letter from Clare, the Northamp- 
tonshire peasant poet, is given. Clare 
enclosed to Montgomery some limes 
written in skilful imitation of the 
manner of Withers and Quarles, 
Montgomery was not taken in, though 
the lines might have imposed on an 
archeologist. 

We pity poor Montgomery, called 
upon to pronounce upon poets and 
poetry—expected to tell all Sheffield, 
either in his newspaper or in 
speeches at Mechanics’ Institutes, 
what they were to believe in Politics ; 
in disquisitions at Philosophical So- 
cieties, what heed was to be given to 
new discoveries in Physics; at Mo- 
ravian or Methodist meetings, what 
were the orthodox doctrines in 
which all, to whom the name of 
Christian could be properly given, 
agreed ; in the “ Eclectic Review,” 
and in prefaces and ipts, to 
deal out immortality of bliss or bale 
to all English poets living or dead ; 
to biographize and execute at the 
order of Dr. Lardner, Italian and 
Spanish poets; to translate from 
such German as Greenland mission- 
aries wrote in the days of Krantz, 
accounts of the brethren ; to lecture 
on poetry before institutions to 
whom every other oceupation of his 
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was alien and repugnant; to write 
funeral verses for such religious per- 
sons as seemed to have a claim to be 
thus conimemorated—a task of 
which we find him more than once 
complaining. We only wonder that 
his health and spirits held out. Yet 
read what he did, and you will see 
that in everything he was thoroughly 
in earnest ; and, on the whole, ex- 
tept in occasional intervals of ill 
health, a very happy man. 
We have him visited by Mr. Ever- 
itt, one of his biographers. Everitt 
been invited to a Methodist 
missionary meeting, to be held at 
Halifax, and called upon Montgo- 
mery to enquire about his health. 


“Tam very unwell,” said he, ‘and no 
better for the sight of that letter in your 
hand —I see whose it is: I have got one from 
the same person, but I won’t answer it now 
—call again in the afternoon, I am like a 
public wheelbarrow,—not only a servant of all 
work, but a servant of everybody: if I go to 
Halifax, it will be like walking into a fever ; 
and go or not, I shall have no rest till the 
meeting is over.” 


Montgomery and Everitt go to the 
meeting. They travel together, and 
Everitt gives some account of their 
conversation. He praised the “Pil- 
grim’s s3,” quoting Johnson’s 
remark—which we quote, as we had 
not remembered it—that it is “ one 
of the few things of the kind which 
you would wish longer.” 


On reaching Wakefield, where we had to 
take a chaise for Halifax, he rather objected 
to the road I proposed, as not being the 
shortest ; he was right ; but I had my rea- 
sons for preferring that along which he had 
passed, so many years before, a runaway from 
Mirfield : he caught my cue, and not unwil- 
lingly conversed about * Departed Days.” At 
the meeting he spoke with extraordinary ani- 
mation and fervour; and as the subject led 
him to Tobago, he had nearly broken down 
nnder the emotion excited by an allusion to 
the missionary labours and sufferings of both 
his parents in that island, * where,’ said he, 
* they made the first deep furrows with the 
gospel-plough, and fell down dead in them 
throngh excess of Inbour; and now the seed 
of eternal life, once cast into them, had 
sprung up in an abundant harvest. undef 
better auspices. And oh!” he excliimed, 
with an emphasis which drew tears trom 
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many eyes, ‘in the great harvest-day at the 
end of time, when those who have died in the 
Lord in Tobago shall arise and stand before 
the judgment seat, my mother, my dear 
mother, will stand in the midst of them, to 
receive her reward!’ With much difficulty 
Mr. Lessey persuaded him to remain a day 
or two in Halifax after 1 was gone. On his 
return home he called upon me, and said hd 
had enjoyed the visit. ‘I was,’ said he, 
‘very much pleased with Mr. Newstead ts 
missionary from Ceylon], and with good old 
Mr. Suter ;* as for Mr. Lessey with his noble 
intellect, he has such ardour of feeling that 
the excitement of his conversation would kill 
me in a week,” 


At breakfast, the morning afterthe 
meeting, West’s picture of “ Death 
on the Pale Horse” was mentioned ; 
Montgomery did not refuse to it some 
praise, but said that, “as a general 
rule, nothing was so cheap as Aorror 
eitherin painting or poetry.” Heathen- 
ism, he observed, owed much of its 
influence to the predominance of this 
attribute in its hideous idols and abo- 
minable practices. A “lusty” gen- 
tleman spoke of himself as “ a reed 
shaken with the wind.” “He must 
surely,” said Montgomery, “‘ mean 4 
bamboo.” 

In April, 1824, he attended one of 
the periodical meetings of teachers 
belonging to Red Hill Sunday School. 
At this meeting he spoke, though 
suffering so much from ill health as 
to cause serious alarm to his friends. 
Hespoke of irreligious parents through 
the week obliterating the impressions 
made upon their children by the in- 
structions given on the Sunday, and 
compared it with the practice of the 
monkish calligraphers who defaced 
oo manuscripts, substituting for 

heir original contents “their own 
foolish or fanciful legends.” It having 
been mentioned that the Rev. William 
Harvard, Dr. Marshman and Peter 
Haslam had been Sunday-school pu- 
ils, Montgomery said he knew and 
onoredthem. Hehad read Harvard’s 
work on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Ceylon, with deep interest. 
As to Marshman, he had given the 
Bible to the Chinese in their own 
language, and “thus rendered the 
word of God accessible to two hun- 
dred and fifty millions of mankind.” 











* A Methodist preacher. brother to the celebrated comedian, Ned Shuter—as he spelled 


‘the mame, to ateid suspicion of relationship ! 
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‘Montgomery was a sdrt of cat- 
fancier—not quite so bad as Southey. 
He had aiways sone now feline 
favorite. 


** We well recollect one fino brindled fellow, 
calle |.” sav his biographers, ‘* Nero, who, 
during his kittenhood,* purred’ the foliowing 
epistle to a little girl who had been his play- 
mate :— 

“ Hartshead, near the Hole-in-the-Wall 
duly 23, 1825. 
 THarrererr, 

*+ Mew, wew, auw, mauw, hee, wee, miaw, 
waw, wurr, whirr, ghurr, wew, mew, whew, 
issssss, tz, tz, tz, purrurrurr,” ge. 

Done into English: — 
“ Harrier, 

* This comes to tell you that I am very 
well, and I hope you are sotoo. I am grows 
ig a greatcat; pray how do vou come on ? 
1 wis't you were here to carry me about as you 
used to do, and [ would seratel vou to some 
purpose, for [ can do this much better than [ 
coull while you were here. I have not run 
vway yet. but [I believe I shall soon, for [ 
find my feet are too many for my head, ant 
often carry me into mischief. Love to Slief. 
flina, though f was always fit to pull her 
cap when I saw you petting her. My 
mother has brought me a monsé or two, 
ail F eanght one myself list night. but 
it was in my dream, and [ awoke as hungry 
as a hunter, and fell to biting at my tail, 
which I believe I should have eaten up, but 
it would not let me eatch it. So no more at 
present from 

“Tae. 

“PS.—I forgot to tell yon that I can 
beg, but I like better to steal, ~it’s more na- 
tural, you know. 

“ Harriet, at Ockbrook.” 


Montgomery’s connection with the 
Sheffield Iris exposed him to many 
troublesome visits. The poets were 
the worst, for Montgomery had ac- 
quired very considerable talents for 
reading bad verse ; and no indisposi- 
tion to give it such immortality as his 

raise was calculated to bestow. He 

new that the poet livés by sympathy, 
and wherever he could find or fancy 
any good he spoke and acted kindly:— 


One ¢ol.l day in the month of January, 
Montgomery was ealled down stairs to see a 
man whore stout form, fresh cheek, keen 
dark ere, and tortoixe-like movement struck 
hin in a moment; nor was his surprise 
lessened when the stranger at once said, * My 
name is Nicholson ; I am the Airedale poet : 
1 have walked sixty miles for the purpose of 
seeing you.” Montgomery told hin he was 
afeaid he woul! be badly compensated for so 
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longa journey. He thén told his tale of sor- 
row, it was that of many an inexperience! 
aw hor: & poor Bradford wool-sorter. he had 
found himself a poet, had become the snb- 
ject of local wonder and admiration, printed 
a thousand cojirs of his little voluine of 
verse, sold every ove of them, and put the 
procee.s into his pozket. He was then per 
suaded to print a second edition of the same 
number, of which he had sold but a few; so 
that all the money he hal réeulized by the 
first was likely to be thrown away by the 
second experiment. Better and worse luck, 
as Mo tzo.nery told him, could hardly have 
come mure nearly together. “While they 
were in conversation, Mr. Samuel Roberts 
was announced. Afontgomery: * 1 have a 
poet in the pirlour; allow me to introduce: 
you to him.’ Roberts: *No; I wil have 
nothing te do with him.’ But with a lirtle 
management, Mr. K. was led forward, his 
surprise at the peculiar appearance of the 
stranger being at once evilent and amusing. 
For a while he was very cool and distant ; 
not 80 Nicholson, who presently so won upon 
Mr. BR. that the latter thrusting a bank note 
into the poet's hand, * Let me have,‘ said he, 
* half.a-dozen copies of your book’—an ordet 
whieh brought tears into the eves of the poor 
man, whose * tnvarnished tale’ had produced 
suc: a result. Montgomery promised Ni- 
cholson that he would read his book, and if 
he found nothing in it objectionable. and 
could in any way recommend it, he would de 
so He had not read long ktefore he felt hia 
pulse begin to beat quicker; and throwing 
down the book, * This man,” said he, * is a 
poet.” 


Montgomery wrote a letter of 
raise and advice. The poet pub- 
ished another volume—worse than 
the first. He began to assume thé 
poet—he drank—talked infidelity 
and blasphemy—wrote repentant let- 

ters—but did not discontinue to 
drink. Montgomery’s advice and 
sympathy and money were thrown 
away—the poor fellow went on frors 
bad to worse. The mind as well 
as the body gave way. He was ac 
cidentally drowned in the river Aire, 
on thé night of April 14, 1843. Of 
Nicholson’s poems, we have not hap-" 
pened to see any one. Montgomery's 
praise was not of very high value— 
as not unlikely to be given for other 
merits than those of any book before 
him. The habits of a newspaper. 
writer gave him facility and fluency 
in aoe the feelings of the mo-~ 
ment, and his were always kindly. 
His biographers do not sufficiently: 
allow for this. 
* Sheffield had its Literary and Phi- 
e 
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losophical Society and Montgomery— 

r fellow—had to do the science 
or them. He appears to have got on 
at least as well as could be expected. 
He lectured on Phrenology—an exhi- 
bition not quite as pleasant or profita- 
ble as Steevens’ Lectures on Heads. 
He discussed the agitated questions 
of bullion and paper currency ; and 
seems to have done some good, if not 
in elucidating any disputed doctrines 
of political economy, yet in what 
was felt of more moment in Shef- 
field—in stoppinga run on the local 
banks. 

Methodist preachers will die— 
they rest from their labours—not so 
their acquaintances. When any of 
Montgomery’s circle died, it was ex- 
pected that he would write epitaphs 
and elegies. On one occasion when 
he seaptlal, the family of the preacher 
complained of the lines not being 
sufficiently appropriate. Montgomery 
had made them intentionally general 
and not personal. “I am weary,” 
he says, “ of writing memorials of the 
dead ; yet everybody thinks that 
though nothing but commonplace can 
be said in any other case, yet in their 
own there is something that would 
inspire a stone—even a grave-stone— 
to write eloquently.” 

In 1837, one of Montgomery’s bio- 
graphers was told by him of a new 
poem which he had nearly completed 
—“‘The Pelican Island.” Montgo- 
mery was now wise enough not to 
communicate anything about his in- 
tended poem to any of his acquain- 
tances. He had suffered enough of 
inconvenience from his communica- 
tions when projecting the “ World 
before the Flood.” The poem is al- 
most infinitely superior to any thing 
else mpeaty has written. The 

m had been meditated for many a 


ong year :— 


** It has,” said Montgomery, “ been float- 
ing hr my mind several years—at least since 
1818; about which period I think it was 
that I read the account which Captain Flin- 
ders gives, in his * Narrative of a Voyage to 
Terra Australis,’ of one of the numerous 
gulfs which indent the coast of New Holland, 
studded with small islands which appeared 
to have been the haunts of pelicans during 
many generations, through which the birds 
had been hatched, lived, and died, as unseen 
as they had been unsung by man. Impressed 
as I was with the subject, I thought it 
would do very well for the foundation of a 
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missionary speech, and serve to illustrate the 
manner in which the heathen on the adja- 
eent islands had been born, grown up, and 
perished, as ignorant of God, and of all that is 
good, as we were ignorant of them, and of 
their neighbours the pelicans. I tried the 
subject once in this way; and then it struck 
me that it would make a good subject for a 
poem of a couple of hundred lines, I there- 
fore resolved that I would at some time 
work it up; but I was at a loss for a lead- 
ing idea, until, when at Ockbrook last 
spring, I thought I had got a cue ; but after 
composing two or three stanzas, I was dissa- 
tisfied both with the measure and the plan, 
and gave it up for the time. As I was re- 
turning to Sheffield from Scarborough last 
autumn, with my friend Mr, Hodgson, my 
attention was forcibly arrested by the singu- 
lar appearance of the country abont Thorp 
Arch, which was so completely flooded, that 
only a few of the more prominent points of 
ground were seen, like green islands amidst 
the lake. By some involantary association 
of ideas, I was powerfully reminded of the 
Pelican Island. In a moment the radical 
thought of which I had been so long in quest 
rushed intomy mind; and I saw the whole 
plan of my poem from beginning to end. I 
immediately began - the subject in blank 
verse ; and by the time we reached Ferry- 
bridge, I had composed a number of lines, 
which I wrote down with my pencil in the 
inn there ; and from that time to the pre- 
s:nt I have laboured incessantly at the work, 
and now hope that its execution will be in 
some degree comparable to my conception 
of the subject.” 


The poem is in blank verse—not in 
such blank verse as any of our narra- 
tiveor dramatic poets have used—but 
that looser form which is found in 
the dramatists of Elizabeth’s day. 
The repeated double endings which 
occur in that form of verse, give great 
freedom to the poet. Indeed, in the 
mechanical part of his art, Mont- 
gomery was at all times skilful ; and 
whatever be his faults, monotony is 
not one. 

Darwin’s theory of the formation 
of coral islands had not been pro- 
pounded when Montgomery’s poem 
was written. And Montgomery’s 
language cannot be reconciled with 
strict accuracy, if that theory be true. 
The poet represents the coral insects 
as carrying on their works much 
higher above and much deeper below 
the surface of the ocean, than is con- 
sistent with observed facts. The pas- 
sage, though carefully elaborated, 
does not appear to us equal to the 
general tone of the poem. The poems 
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of Montgomery have not now the 
circulation which they once had; 
and, strange to say, we believe that 
this, the best of his poems, is the least 
known. When a writer has taken 
his rank in the world of letters—we 
mean while still the subject of con- 
temporary criticism—reviewers do 
little more than mention the fact of 
the appearance of a new poem. It 
passes silently into the world—is re- 
membered or forgotten as it may 
happen. In this way, for instance, 
some half-dozen of Byron’sdramas—of 
Scott’s latter poems—and of Moore’s 
have been but little mentioned. This 
leads us to quote a passage from the 
Pelican Island. 


Dreary and hollow moans foretold a gale ; 

Nor long the issue tarried ; then the wind 

Unrrison’d blew its trumpet loud and shrill; 

Out flash’d the lightnings gloriously ; the rain 

Came down like music, and the full-toned 
thunder 

Roll’d in grand harmony thronghout high 
heaven : 

Till ocean, breaking from his black supineness, 

Drown’d in his own stupendous uproar all 

The voices of the storm beside; meanwhile 

A war of mountains raged upon his surface ; 

Mountains each other swallowing, and again 

New Alps and Andes, from unfathom’d valleys 

Upstarting, joined the battle ; like those sons 

Of earth,—giants, rebounding as new-born 

From every fall on their unwearied mother. 

I glow’d with all the rapture of the strife : 

Beneath was one wild whirl of foaming surges ; 

Above the array of lightnings, like the swords 

Of cherubim, wide brandished, to repel 

Aggression from heaven’s gates ; their flaming 
strokes 

Quench'd momentarily in the vast abyss. 

The voice of Him who walks upon the wind, 

And sets his throne upon the floods, rebuked 

The headlong tempest in its mid-career, 

And turn’d its horrors to magnificence. 

The evening sun broke through the embattled 
clouds, 

And threw round sky and sea as by enchant- 
ment, 

A radiant girdle, binding them to peace, 

In the full rainbow’s harmony of beams ; 

No brilliant fragment, but one sevenfold circle 

That spann’d the herizon, meted out the 
heavens, 

And underarch’d the ocean. ‘Twas a scene, 

That left itself for ever on my mind, 

Night, silent, cool, transparent, crowned tlie 
day ; 

The sky receded further into space, 

The stars came lower down to meet the ere, 

Till the whole hemisphere, alive with light, 

Twinkled from east to west by one consent. 

The constellations round the arctic pole, 

That never set to us, here scarcely rose, 
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But in their stead, Orion through the north 

Pursued the Pleiads; Sirius, with his keen, 

Quick scintiilations, in the zenith reign’d. 

The south unveil’d its glories;—there the 
Wolf, 

With eyesof lightning, watch’d the Centaur’s 
spear ; 

Through the clear hyaline, the Ship of 
Heaven 

Came sailing from eternity ; the Dove, 

On silver pinions, wing’d her peaceful way ; 

There, at the footstool of Jehovah's throne, 

The Altar, kindled from his presence, blazed ; 

There too, all else excelling, meekly shone 

The Cross, the symbol of redeeming love: 

The Heavens declared the glory of the Lord, 

The firmament display'd his handy-work, 


The secrets of creation are the sub- 
ject of the poem. Lands first created 
through the instrumentality of the 
coral insects, have through gradual 
changes become fitted for the habita- 
tion of man---and then the poet 
describes human society in its first 
aspects, and afterwards through the 
various grades of savage and civilized 
life. The poem has, perhaps, the 
fault of diffuseness—though we have 
felt this more in endeavouring to 
select passages for quotation, than 
while reading the poem. Diffuseness 
is a danger which no writer of blank 
verse in our language has ever 
wholly escaped, except dor. 

Montgomery’s heart was in his 
song. We seek in poetry feelings 
kindred with religion, but are re- 

lied whenever the interruption of 
sectarian dialect occurs. We wish 
such passages translated into a more 
universal a A true feeling 
seems to us lowered and narrowed 
when it has not adequate expression. 
It is probable, however, that to what 
we consider its faults, Montgomery’s 

try owed much of its popularity— 
or, as men think and feel in words, 
therecurrenceof conventional phrases 
is to the half educated certain to call 
back the old feelings ; and a line of 
an old hymn will often haveinfinitely 
more effect than all the tests of a 
poem. The “ Pelican Island” is not 
without the recurrence of something 
of Moravian sentiment and dialect, 
but has less of it than Montgomery’s 
other poems ; and this, probably, 
has made the poem less known than 
it deserves to be. 

In January, 1828, Montgomery de- 
livered a lecture on Poetry, before 
the Sheffield Literary and Philoso- 
02 
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phical Society. E> told his audisneo 
thas “ Postry is the eldost, the rarest, 
and most excellent of th: fin: arts. 
* %* * Music was invented to ac- 
company, and Paintiag and Sculpture 
to iliustrate it.” 

Montgomery, we have sta‘ed, or 
ought to have stated, had been pre- 
sented with an ornamental inkstand 
by some of his admirers. It was one 
day lying on his table when it was 
observed that it should only be 
used on greaS occasions; ‘ such,” 
said a friend, “ a3 the introductionof 
the poet Laureate, whom I should lik> 
to seein this room.” Montgomery 
replied, ‘It is my own fault, or I 
should have b2en sittiag‘n a farmore 
splendid room, and with a poet more 
popular than Southey himself,” aud 
proceeded to mention that Moore was 
then on a visit at Stoke Hall with 
Mr. Arkwright, whoss wife wasa 
Kemble, aa] that she had written to 
invite him to spend a few days with 
the author of Lalla Rookh, oa the 
banks of tha Derwent. Montgomery 
had unluckily reaviawed s2verely in 
the Edestic Raview som> of Moore's 
earlier postry, and felt difficulty in 
accepting the invitation. Moor calls 
the scrupl> an over delicate one. 
Both poets rogretted not having met. 

The next book adventure of Mont- 
gom2ry was th2 publication of an 
edition of tue Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Southey had engaged in an edition 
of the same work, withous knowiag 
anything of anne. A letter 
of Southey’s on the subject is hers 
printed. These letters to Montgo- 
mery appear to us fully as in‘eresting 
as any oi those published in the col- 
lections of Southey’s family. 

In the year 1821, the Directors 
of the London Missionary Society 
sent a deputation to visit their 
more important stations, especially 
those in the South Islands. 
Georgs Bennett, who was at the tim> 
residing in SheTield, and who was 
known chiely by his exertions for 
most of the public institutions of the 
place, proposed to undertake the 
duty, and his services were accepted 
by the So:iety, who associated with 
him the Rev. Daniel Tyerman, the 
minis‘er of a chapel of the Indepen- 
dents in the Isle of Wight. The ob- 
jects proposed were, that the deputa- 
tion should make themselves tho- 
roughly acquainted with the state of 
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the missions and of the islen ls— 
should sugg»st and, as far as they 
could, carry into effect plans for the 
furtherance of the Gospel, and for 
introducing among the natives the 
habits of civilized life—should form 
arrangements for public worship — 
should do what they could to estab- 
lish schools for the children of tha 
missionaries and of the natives—and 
should assist in introducing the know- 
ledge of trade and of agriculture. It 
was one of those commissions in which 
everything depended upon the good 
s2ns3 and discretion of those to whom 
such an extensive range of duties 
was entrusted. The South Sea 
Islands were to b2 the first object of 
the deputation, and then they were 
to visit with similar views Java, the 
East Indies, and Madagascar, The 
time which they must pass away from 
England could not be less than five 
years. This was the calculation a’ 
the time of their departure. In ths 
event it proved to b: eight years. In 
tha third volumé of this work thera 
are two letters addressed to Bennett 
by Montgomery, for which we wish 
we could find room ; but this is im- 
possible, and they are not susceptible 
of easy abridgment. We refer toths 
letters, bacaus3 we think, to p2rsons 
enzaz-d in any missionary objects, 
they are likely to be of practical use. 

Montgomery had, properly speak- 
ing, few holidays, e have letters 
from him deszribing rambles in 
Wales and in th: Lake country, but 
thes2 were only moments snatched in 
the intervals of “ Bible tours,” where 
he attended in some doz2n country 
towns wherever a meeting could be 
got up. Everywhere Montgomery 
was expected to speak ; and, it would 
appear, that he often spoke effectively, 
though hs complains sadly of the 
great fatigue of these platform exer- 
tions, In the course of one of these 
p2regrinations, Montgomery found 
himself at Keswick. Southey was 
not at home, but the honors of the 
hous2 were done by Mrs. Coleridge. 
He visited Wordsworth—he was at 
home—but the waterfalls were not 
in proper swell. One petty rill 
trickled at the top of Helvellyn. “The 
grander falls, with which Words- 
worth must be familiar, were all 


from home at the time of my visit to 


his mountain, as J was at the time of 
his visit to Sheffield.” no Tues 
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While at Keswick, Montgomery 
received a letter from Bennett, an- 
nouncing his return. The letter was 
from London, and tells of his having 
landed at Deal the day before—the 
5th of June, 1829. Montgomery’s 
friend, Hodgson, was with him when 
the letter arrived, and a joint answer 
was written. Hodgson mentions that 
** Montgomery is gone to the top of 
Skiddaw, and on his return will add a 
few lines to this letter.” We give a 
few characteristic sentences from 
Montgomery’s part of the letter, 
dated June 11 :-— 


Though my limts, with the ocensional 
help of a pony, bore ine to t!e height of the 
inagnifieent mouatain, and though my eves 
surveyed an immensity of horizon, compre. 
hending land and -ea, lakes, rivers, hills, end 
woods, in the richest divers ty, all spread like 
a map beneath my feet, my mind, but expeci- 
ally my heart has been engaged with vou all 
the forenoon ; and from the stupendous eleva. 
tion on which I stood, 1 saw not only the 
adjacent portions of the Briti-h Isles, which 
every eYe muy see on any clear day from 
thence, but I traced vou all reund the world, 
and the isles of the South Seas, New Zealand, 
New Holland, China, the two Indies, Mada. 
favear, South Africa, St. Helena, and all the 
oceans you have crossed, dividing snd con- 
necting the utu ost regions of the carth, even 
to the very spot where you landed at length 
on our own dear shores, — all these were pree 
sent tomy spirit, and in each of these | could 
perceive tint goudners and merey had fol. 
lowed you all the days of your loag absence 
ona circumbavigation of charity, the first 
that has been made by an individual since 
man fell, and the promise of a Saviour was 
given. I will not flatter vou; I know it will 
humble you when | say that vou are, in this 
Tespect, the most privileged of all that have 
lived, or do live; havi. g alone done what 
never was Lefore attempted, and what your 
late honoursd and unented companion was 
1et allowed to achieve. The glory thus 
granted to you, you will lay at the Recdeem- 
er's feet, and say, it is the Lord's doing that 
] have been exa.ted to do this; and to his 
name be all the praise. On the summit of 
tkiddaw, under the blue infinity of heaven 
alove, and in the presence of the widest com- 
= of earth I ever saw, except once before, 

laid my thank-offering on that aliar not 
made with hands, to Hiin who has been the 
refage of his peo; le throngh all generations ; 
to Him who * before the mountains were 
brought forth, was Gol,’ 


Montgomery, in addition to his al- 
most professional exertions on pla‘- 
forms and drawing-rooms, was sel- 


dom without some literary occupa- 
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tion. Collins, of Glasgow, issued at 
this time several religious books— 
generally repiints of popular works 
—with prefaces written by such per- 
sons as he could obtain assistance 
from, whose names might be a sort 
of guarantee for the book, and whose 
own essays would give the book a 
chance of being purchased by persons 
who would never look beyond such 
prefatory matter. Some half-dozen 
volumes were in this way issued with 
the sanction of Montgomery’s name, 
Dr. Lardner had also enlisted him 
for his Cyclopedia. By such acci- 
dental employment, Montgomery, an 
unmarried man and of unexpen- 
sive habits, made out the means 
of life. It would appear that in this 
way something about three hundred 
a-year could be made by him, on the 
supposition of his being at all times 
disposed and able to work; but the 
most diligent man has his hows of 
inability, when he canuot or will nos 
work—aud Montgomery, when it was 
proposed to him to prepare for the 
press Bennett and ‘lyermann’s Mis- 
sionary Voyage, writing to Mr. Ki n- 
nett says, that he knew Lis own pro- 
crastinating spirit so well that he felis 
it certain he would not make as much 
as £150 in half a year. He under- 
took the preparation of the mant- 
script account of the Voyage for the 
press. His calculation of the time 
it would occupy was about eight 
months, and his remuneration was 
£210, 

At a political dinner at Sheffield 
in 1830, Montgomery was introduced 
to Lord Carlisle—then Lord Mor- 
peth— 


Montgomery was then for the first time 
{troduced ; and Lrief and desultory 2s was 
the greeting on this occasion. the frankness, 
‘amiability, intelligence, and refined taste of 
a young nobleman who has not hesitated to 
follow the example of his granufather in 
courting the fuvour of the Muses, though 
allied by Lirth, rank, and title to those who 
could ouly boast with him their share ia 
* all the vivo! of the Howards,’ made an ine 
delible imprestion ou the mind of our port. 
‘This feeling was evidently reciprocal. Lord 
Morpeth requested to be allowed to propose 
the healih of Montgomery, in doing which 
he adverted, in a delicate and graceful 
speech. to ‘the genius atid virtues of the 
bard, who having scaled the heights of Par= 
nassus, had with equal success directed h’s 
portical footsteps towards the holier elevation 
of Mowut Ziou." Montgomery, evidemily 
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affected by the unexpected introduction of 
his name, after alluding to the cordiality 
which subsisted between himself and the in- 
habitants of the town of Sheffield for more 
than twenty years, added, that as in various 
excursions to the poetical regions of the 
fabled Parnassus his townsmen had accom- 
panied him, so he was anxious that they 
should likewise, and more especially, ascend 
with him that nobler and holier elevation 
mentioned by Lord Morpeth,— Mount Zion. 
* And I am not ashamed,’ added he, ‘ in this 
festive meeting to say, with reference to that 
place which has been the subject of my later 
theme:,—God grant we may all mect 
there !’ 


Early in the year 1831, Mont- 
omery’s narrative of Bennett and 
_ sae dea Missionary Voyage ap- 
peared. It did not succeed in making 
as much impression upon the public 
as we think it ought. It followed 
Ellis’s Polynesian Researches, and 
the subject had been worn somewhat 
threadbare. Montgomery’s was to 
the religious public probably the best 
name that could be found among 
working literary men ; still the book 
would have had a better chance of 
success, had extracts from the actual 
journals been given, instead of a com- 
pilation from materials altered at dis- 
cretion. The Missionary Society were 
the publishers, and it is probable they 
did not do the business as well as 
ordinary publishers would. They 
and Bennett were at war. On the 
whole, the book—a singularly inter- 
esting book, and very creditable to 
Montgomery—must be describedas a 
failure. The correspondence between 
Bennett and Montgomery often ad- 
verts to this disappointment. 

Montgomery’s means of support at 
this period were essentially increased 
by his frequently delivering lectures 
on poetry. He was offered reason- 
able prices for the copyright of his 
lectures, but he declined acceding to 
them. If printed, the lectures could 
not be so well delivered again. It 
was his practice, when lecturing in 
any particular locality, to introduce 
the name of some poet of acknow- 
ledged reputation belonging to the 
district. Leeds for awhile puzzled 
him, till he thought of Hartley Cole- 
ridge, who had some temporary con- 
nection with the place. Newcastle 
was the birth-place of Akenside, and 
the burial-place of Cunningham. 
There was not a manufacturing town 
that had not its poet. 
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Montgomery had to complain of the 

Annuals. The editors of some of them 
behaved shabbily to him—offering him 
terms of compensation for prose and 
verse which they did not fulfil. They 
behaved even worse to him than this. 
He saw one of his poems printed in 
a newspaper, “ with two of the lead- 
ing verses placed at the end, and 
some intervening ones before.” “ You 
have heard,” he says, “ of the horse 
with his head where his tail should 
be ; but yet the poor animal survived 
the transposition, for he had only to 
turn round to the manger and he 
would find his head in the right 
alace ; not so my unhappy stanzas.” 
The newspaper had printed accurately 
from Ackerman’s “ Forget-Me-Not,” 
aud this was a case in which the poet 
had himself corrected the proof 
sheets. 

In 1835, he was given a pension by 
Sir Robert Peel. Peel's letter com- 
municating the fact was kindly and 

raceful. “I think,” he says, “ you 
will be pleased when you hear the 
names of those who have, with your- 
self, been selected on public grounds, 
and with a view to the encourage- 
ment of science aud Literature, for 
this mark of royal favour—Professor 
Airy of Cambridge, Mrs. Somerville, 
Sharon Turner, and Robert Southey.” 

When he returned home from this 
visit, he found a letter from Robert 
Montgomery complaining of some 
insolent mention of him in the 
Quarterly Review, and entreating 
our Montgomery’s interference with 
Lockhart to put an end to such at- 
tacks. The correspondence is cour- 
teous, but the elder poet expresses 
a hurt feeling at the advertisements 
of Robert’s poems being so worded 
as to create inconvenient confusion. 
The poems of James Montgomery 
were by Ais public estimated too 
highly, and they thought too lowi 
of Robert’s. It is curious enoug 
that both seem to have been gainers 
in reputation by the accident of ad- 
verse reviews provoking strangers 
into kindliness towards them. In 
James’s early day, the Edinburgh Re- 
view attacked the “ Wanderer of 
Switzerland,” his first volume, with 
foolish violence. This called up 
Southey to his defence in the Quar- 
terly; and Southey, who knew of 
Robert only through adverse reviewers 
in the first instance, wrote to; him 
letters of advice and encouragement. 
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The pension given by Peel to 
Montgomery, one hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year, was to an unmarried 
man enough for his support, or nearly 
so, and it released him os some in- 
convenient engagements with peri- 
odicals. In the course of the next 
year (1836), he was enabled to change 
is residence from one of the dirtiest 
thoroughfares in Sheffield to a house 
at “The Mount,” as a handsome 
street of eight houses, situated about 
a mile and-a-half west from the cen- 
tre of the town, was called. While 
Montgomery conducted a newspaper, 
and the ladies with whom he resided 
kept a bookseller’s shop, it was dif- 
ficult to make any change of resi- 
dence. Peel’s well-timed gift, occur- 
ring atatime when Montgomery had 
given up the paper, and when en- 
creasing years had rendered it desi- 
rable that his friends should also dis- 
continue the bookselling business, 
made the evening of life comfortable 
to the poet, and to such of the family 
with whém he was domiciled, as had 
survived the period of forty years 
since they and Montgomery had 
formed one family. Wow entirely 
Montgomery was dependent on their 
care, is exhibited by an incident which 
is recorded by Mr. Everitt. While 
passing through the market at New- 
castle, Everitt pointed out to him 
some fine beef. “I dare say it is 
very excellent,” was the reply, “ but 
I am no judge of meat in the stall, 
never having purchased sixpenny- 
worth in my life. No—not even 
when I kept house in York Castle.” 
One evening that his friend, Mr. 
Holland, visited him at his new resi- 
dence, the poet showed him one of 
those dreadfully beautiful and trou- 
blesome things—a young lady’s album 
—from which every one who has ever 
written a rhyme shrinks with in- 
stinctive shudders. This, however, 
was the album of Dora Wordsworth, 
and contained lines from Wordsworth, 
Scott, Southey, and others, and 
Montgomery could not refuse to con- 
tribute. The verses which he wrote 
in the book were graceful, and led to 
a very cordial letter from Words- 
worth, and to his sending him a copy 
of his collected poems, with an in- 
scription expressive of his high admi- 
ration. 
We are glad to find Montgo- 
mery denying the value of what is 
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sometimes called poetical inspiration, 
apart from study and labour. “No 
= work,” he said, “had ever yet 

n produced by an author who had 
not previously amassed the materials 
in his mind.” 

Whatever was done of good in 
Sheffield was supported by Mont- 
gomery. His person and his purse 
were sure to be called upon whenever 
a meeting was held—his voice and 
his pen were in continued demand. 
It was but fair that he should rejoice 
in the public joy. At the festivities 
for the coronation of the Queen, 
Montgomery presided at the Cutlers’ 
Hall. He wrote an ode for the o¢- 
casion to be sung by the company. 
His heart was in the task—and 
though suffering from inflammation 
of the throat, he never ap more 
happy. Onone side of the venerable 
man sat his oldest female friend and 
housemate, Miss Gales; and on the 
other, his niece, Harriet Montgo- 
mery, the daughter of his brother 
Ignatius, and who was then on a 
visit with him from the Moravian 
settlement at Ockbrook. We have 
read with admiration Montgomery's 
speech, which his biographers have 

one well to preserve. It is too long 
for insertion here. His ode, “The 
Sceptre in a Maiden Hand,” was 
sung with enthusiasm. But these 
were not his only exertions on the 
occasion of the Sheffield festivities. 
Lord Fitzwilliam gave an entertain- 
ment to about a thousand persons, 
and Montgomery was called on to 
write, in the form of a hymn, some 
lines that might express the feelings 
with which Siendaap would be in- 
voked from heaven upon the heads of 
the earl and his family. This enter- 
tainment led to a subscription, the 
object of which was to give a treat to 
some three hundred old women. 
Money was given by several—but one 
subscription was of a kind which puz- 
zled committees and committee-men. 
Sheffield had, even then, its gin pa- 
laces ; and the owner of one of them 
sent to Montgomery a present of 
“bouncing Jamaica rum,” with a re- 
quest that the old women might be 
allowed to have in their concluding 
cup of tea a sup of real “‘ West Indian 
cream.” After some negotiation with 
the good-natured publican, an ex- 
change was effected, and wine.‘given 
instead,’ and the happy old sinners 
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drank the health of Queen Victoria. 
We suspect that the spirit-merchant 
was originally giving them what they, 
could they venture to speak their 
minds out, would have preferred to 
the wine which the committee mad3 
him substitute. However, they were 
made happy. “We have been all 
queens today,” said one poor soul, in 
the joy of her heart. 

hoever came to Sheffield or the 
neighbourhood, would see Montgo- 
mery, the one poet of the place; and 
in some cases the pilgrims deviated 
very considerably from their pro- 

route to visit him, Several 
Americans called ; among others, Dr. 
Sparrow, vice-president of Kenyon 
College, United States, Dr. Sparrow 
was “an Episcopal clergyman amidst 
@ widely-spread population in the 
western wilewes” He was anxious 
to know the moral state of the popu- 
lation of Sheffield, and was told it was 
rather better than in other equally 
large towns ; that there were as many 
schools there, that the influx of 
strangers was less, and the resident 
clergy of all classes laborious, exem- 
plary, and influential. Montgomery 
remarked that profane swearing had 
almost entirely ceased. Sparrow in- 
quired whether females were much 
englores in the manufactories, and 
said, ‘‘ I have been shown through an 
extensive establishment, in which ar- 
ticles plated with silver are made, and 
though I saw a woman in the ware- 
house, I did not notice any in the 
shops.” Montgomery explained that 
they were employed in rooms, apart 
from the men. “Good wages are 
given. This leads to early marriages; 
yet, except in seasons when work is 
uni ly scarce, afamily can be sup- 
ported comfortably.” In the course 
of the conversation, Dr. Sparrow ob- 
served that even the smallest houses 
had an air of comfort and cleanliness 
about them, and was told that in 
Sheffield almost every family lived in 
as house. ‘“* Zenemented” 
buildings were almost unknown there. 
In a population of 100,000, not 
one decent or industrious family lived 
in a cellar or a garret, “a circum- 
stance directly favourable to the 
health and comfort and indirectly to 
the morals of the labouring popula- 
tion.” ‘ How different,” it was added, 
“is the domestic condition of thou- 
sends in Liverpool, Manchester, and 
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elsewhere.” Poor Ireland came in for 
its share of notice from the American 
observer. What else he saw in his 
travels thore h2 does not record, but 
one observable improvem2n! struck 
his eye. ‘I was,” h2 says, “‘ struck 
with the number of persons who had 
their shoes blacked, in a class whom 
I would not formerly suspect to have 
paid attention to such matters.” He 
also said “that there were mors 
cabins white-washed inside.” Mont, 
gomery derived proofs of the improve- 
ment of the Irish from some doubtful 
statistics ; and they passed from pigs 
and potatoes to poetry. Of Worda- 
worth’s poetry the American preferred 
to all other poems “ The Idiot Boy.” 
Coleridge somewhere mentions, the 
ms of Wordsworth which seem to 
rave least value, he has often known 
preferred by men of remarkable talent 
to those which would seem to have 
higher claims, We think it was Fox 
who preferred “Goody Blake and 
Harry Gill” to anything else in the 
Lyrical nalete, In the eum of om. 
versation, speaking of the try o 
Coleridge a Sect, Wan 
gomery said, “It isiike the difference 
between electricity and galvanism— 
the former flashing at rapid intervals 
with the utmost intensity of effect ; 
the other, not less powerful, but rather 
continuous than sudden in its wonder- 
ful influence.” 

Moutgomery’s love of flowers is 
often shown through his poetry. At 
one time, when he saw a knot of cro- 
cuses opening their golden petals in 
the sun, he said they reminded him of 
the passage in which Milton describes 
the stars as deriving their light from 
that great luminary :— 


Towards his all-cheering lamp turn, or are 
turned 

By his magnetic beam, that gently warms 

The universe, aud to cach inward part, 


With gentle penetration, though unseen, 
Shots invisible virtue. 


And he adverted to the surprise and 
delight with which he first saw acres 
of ground covered with a blue crocus 
in early spring along the Trent sice 
at Nottingham. At another time his 
niece tells us, ‘‘ when he was at Ock- 
brook, in spring or summer, he fre- 
quently took long rambles alone, when 
he never failed to bring me a large 
bouquet of wild flowers, and, whenever 
-he could find them, long wreaths of 
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black bryony, of which he knew I was 
particularly fond. But I especially 
noticed how he discovered the beauti- 
Jd in everything, however common.” 

In oue of Montgomery’s letters we 
find a passage from which we must 
make room fora sentence. “I ama 
Scotchman, because I was born at 
Irvine in Ayrshire ; I ought to have 
been an Irishman, because both my 
ae were such ; and I pass for an 

glishman, because I was caught 
young. , . . IfI did not love Ire- 
land fervently, I should be a most 
unnatural and ungrateful wretch : 
every drop of blood in my veins was 
derived from Irish fountains. I re- 
collect something of schools in that 
country—I will not say how far back 
in the last century—having been an 


humble pupil in one which was kept 
by Neddy M‘Kaffery, formerly a 
Roman Catholic priest, but who be- 
came a ged Moravian brother, and 

urer faith than 


lived and died in a 
he had once : 
Montgomery was frequently sent 
books by strangers. his partly 
perhaps from his known connection 
with periodical literature; but, no 
doubt, in a great degree from the 
good nature with which he was dis- 
to treat all his poetical 
rethren. Several letters of his are 
preserved referring to the books thus 
senthim. Among others is one to 
the publisher of Pailey’s Festus—a 
work in which Montgomery saw 
t evidence of poetical genius ; 
ut he falls out with the poem on ac- 
count of its subject. “ ‘The author 
of this strange production has ha- 
zarded utter ruin and reprobation in 
the very choice of his subject—the 
old story of the Devil and Dr. Faustus 
—not use the story is old and 
monstrous, but because it has already 
been exalted to the ‘ highest heaven 
of invention,’ by the greatest of Ger- 
man poets, and of European poets 
too, in the esteem of some critics—but 
not in mine, though that may be no 
disparagement to him.” Heproceeds 
to speak of Goethe’s poem as written 
in “a ue, preternatural, yet 
frequently tender and beautiful style 
of verse,’ and thinks the young poet 
was rash in provoking comparison 
with the old giant of Weimar. “Had 
Goethe’s ‘Faust’ not been written, 
this would have been a most unac- 
countably original effort of invertion 
indeed.” 
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Montgomery repeated his lectures 
on poetry at Bristol and at Bath ; 
and on one occasion mentioned that 
he had received five hundred pounds 
for delivering them at different places. 
The engagement he in general made 
was a fixed sum—given him by some 
literary institution for the course of 
lectures—they repaying themselves 
by the sale of tickets. The lecturer 
was often so successful in bringing 
an audience together, that the stipu- 
lated reward was increased by the 
persons undertaking the management 
of the matter. At times the lecturer 
was paid by such casual sum as the 
sale of the tickets produced. 

We cannot but feel some surprise 
at Montgomery’s having been able to 
keep terms at the same time with the 
several religious sects with which he 
was in a kind of communion, and to 
ree his own studies in poetry. 

e have him on one occasion cate- 
chised on the subject of the theatre. 
It was mentioned in conversation 
(1841) that till of late years the 
clergy of Sheffield used regularly 
to attend the theatre. ‘I have,” 
said Montgomery, ‘“ seen them there 
occasionaliy.” ‘ Then you used to 
go there?” “ Many years ago I 
went in sometimes for an _ hour, 
I had a free ticket: it was when 
Macready performed on the Sheffield 
stage; but I never thought much of 
any other actor, except Mrs. Siddons.” 
Holland, one of Montgomery's bio- 
graphers, was present, and said, “ I 
saw a respectable tradesman yester- 
day, who told me that he, when 
young, with other amateurs, played 

ing John on the Sheffield stage for 
the benefit of the widows of the men 
slain at the battle of the Nile; that 
the character whom he personated 
requiring a clerical habit, he went to 
Parson - and borrowed his 
gown, which he actually wore on the 
sage.” It would seem that the part 
was well acted, for, “ on returning 
the gown, the clergyman told the 
actor that he was glad to learn that 
his gown had not been disgraced.” 
This would certainly strike anyone 
at present as so indecorous as to be 
scarcely credible. 

Time had been playing his usual 
t-icks with Montgomery : he was now 
in his seventieth year. 


Full seventy years he now had seen, 
But scarce seven years of rest. 
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There is a thought which Chalmers 
was fond of dwelling on, that se- 
venty years being assumed as the 
age of man, the last ten should be, as 
it were, a Sabbath—of rest from se- 
cular cares—of more peculiar devo- 
tion to religion. It can seldom be 
that such rest can be obtained from 
care ; and by man at whatever age re- 
ligion can scarcely be exercised, except 
in some definite sphere of action, and, 
as it would be called, secular oceupa- 
tion. The distinction on which 
Chalmers’ thought rests is one not 
easily made; and yet we feel that there 
is in the thought such truth and 
beauty, that we are sorry Chalmers 
did not state it with more distinct- 
ness, and support it by such illustra- 
tions as would remove the difficulty 
which many will find in giving it full 
assent. In Montgomery’s case, if rest 
be regarded as the leading thought 
in Chalmers’ imagined sabhath, no 
hour or day of rest was given,—if 
holiness, or consecration to religious 
es, there was no outward ex- 

ibition of change, nor could there 
well have been, though we believe 
that as life advanced his heart was 
more and more in the world to which 
he was approaching: yet he seems 
to us to have been overworked. The 
penny-postage has been called a boon, 
—-we think it is,—yet to Montgo- 
mery it was a grievance. Every- 
body consulted him about everything. 
Religious societies witheut end— 
young men anxious to be ordained— 
well-informed, but deficient, not in 
the requisite information, but in what 
was no less requisite—decent clothes. 
Poor fellow! he wished to answer 
all these demands, but was physically 
unable. 

The religious societies are to a great 
extent sustained by what are called 
voluntary contributions. A painful 
and humiliating duty is often im- 
posed on the best and most honour- 
able men connected with these so- 
cieties, who are sent out as sturdy 
beggars, to get what they can, and as 
they can, from whoever will give it. 
Montgomery was himself a man so 
thoroughly generous, that he, per- 
haps, felt less acutely than he other- 
wise would the cruel task ; and the 
society with which he was more pe- 
culiarly connected had been engaged 
in works of such undeniable utility, 
as to check any misgivings he might 
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have in soliciting aid for it. The 
Moravians wanted money for their 
missions, and Montgomery reluctant- 
ly visited Scotland with Mr Latrobe, 
for the purpose of assisting them to 
procure it. It was Montgomery's 
only visit to Scotland, which he had 
left full sixty-five years before; and 
in the desire to do him honour, it 
would seem as if the purpose for 
which he came was forgotten. Wher- 
ever he appeared he was received 
with enthusiastic weleomes. He 
spoke admirably, and the speeches 
have the advantage of being well re- 
ported. He had to meet, or, at all 
events, did meet, some arguments 
that, a few years before, had been 
urged against missions, on the ground 
that Christianity should not be taught 
till a certain advance was made in ci- 
vilization. ‘ Ourbrethren,” said he, 
“ go with the Gospel in their hands, 
and the power of the Gospel in their 
hearts. They do not begin with the 
young or the middle-aged, or with 
those who are verging towards the 
close of life. They preach to old and 
young the simple testimony which 
converted the first Greenlander, and 
which, in every place where the bre- 
thren have carried the Gospel, has 
been the means of conversion. They 
simply, fervently, and faithfully 
preach Christ crucified, which proves 
itself to be the power of God and 
the wisdom of God unto salvation.” 
Wherever Montgomery went, there 
were public breakfasts for him. 
Wherever men spoke at all, there 
were those who delighted to claim 
another Ayrshire poet for Scotland. 
These was one voice, however, which 
he had expected to hear, but that 
voice was unheard. When he re- 
turned home after his triumphs, one 
of the first questions his old friend 
Miss Gales asked was, “ Well, but 
did you see Bob?” It was thus she 
irreverently designated the poet Ro- 
bert Montgomery.‘ Yes! I went 
to his church and heard him preach.” 
“Ts that all? Did he neither intro- 
duce himself to you, nor attend any 
of your meetings ?”—“ He did not.” 
“ Well; but did you not hear any- 
thing about him? Did not the ladies 
admire his person and address ?”— 
“Yes, I heard some of them praise 
the delicacy of his hands; but it 
seems none of his admirers can get 
fast hold of them.” We can well 
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imagine Robert not very anxious to 
meet James, whether he was a party 
to his publisher’s advertisements or 
not; though it seems strange that, 
after their intercourse by letter, he 
should not have felt compelled to call 
upon him. 

Soon after his return, the sudden 
death of Mr. Bennett occurred ; and 
in the latter volumes of this work, 
we have necessarily the mention of 
old friends falling one by one. On 
Bennett’s death Montgomery wrote a 
few lines of great beauty. 

Our poet’s studies led him occa- 
sionally to the earlier poets. We say 
his studies rather than his tastes, as 
we think there is everywhere distinct 
proof that a higher degree of plea- 
sure was received by him, as by most 
of us, when he had not to encounter 
the formal peculiarities of an obso- 
lete dialect. In his compilation, call- 
ed “ The Christian Poet,” he had 
given extracts from Vaughan, a 
writer whose works are scarcely 
known except to archeologists— 
though the specimens selected by 
Montgomery give proof of unusual 
delicacy of perception, and some 
power of language. Of these we 
one in particular the Rain- 

Ww i— 


Still young and fine ! ——_— 

How bright wert thou when Shem’s admiring 
eye 

Thy burning, flaming arch did first descry : 

When Terah, Nalor, Haram, Abrain, Lot, 

The youthful world’s gray fathers in one 
knot, 

Did with intentive looks watch every hour, 

For thy new light, and trembled at each 
shower, 


Montgomery describes Vaughan as 
* running wild in subtle and ingeni- 
ous fancies, that let down the mind 
from the highest heaven of invention 
into the littleness of fairy land.” He 
then quotes a few fanciful lines with 
such praise as will probably surprise 
most readers :— 


I saw Eternity the other night, 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
As calin as it was bright. 


“There is,” says Montgomery, 
“nothing more perfect in its kind 
than this. I feel, when I read it, as 
though I could sit down and think 
that thought, till Thought stood still 
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entranced in Beatific Vision. Eter 
nity was never made so visible before 
in human language: it is opened 
even to the eye of flesh and blood.” 
“The Mind,” a poem of Charles 
Swain’s, which Montgomery admired, 
as he well might, led him to speak of 
the Spencerian stanza. He regarded 
Campbell, as compared with Thom- 
son and Byron, as not successful. 
“ Among many exquisite stanzas the 
‘labour in vain’ of many others is 
very apparent.” In the year 1842, 
his principal publication was an essay 
on the poetry of Milton, delivered 
first as a lecture at Sheffield, and 
printed with an edition, by Collins, 
of Paradise Lost. The lecture was 
indistinctly heard, and the feeling of 
the audience was that the poet’s health 
was breaking down. - He was himself 
conscious of this, and in a letter 
written a short time after, he speaks 
of the decline of “bodily strength 
and mental energy,” and particularly 
adverts to his “ failing memory.” 
This letter was in reply to an urgent 
invitation to visit Ireland, as one of 
a deputation seeking aid for the Mo- 
ravian Missions. He was, however, 
persuaded to go, and on the 12th of 
October he crossed the channel—his 
health seeming to improve. On the 
15th he appeared at a breakfast party 
where about sixty gentlemen met for 
the purpose of paying respect to him 
and Mr. Latrobe, the other member 
of the deputation. Dr. Anster took 
the chair, and the meeting was ad- 
dressed by the a bishops of 
Cork and Meath, by Dr. Urwick, and 
Mr. Parker of Rathmines. Latrobe 
stated the objects of the deputation, 
and mentioned that his own ances- 
tors for the last three generations 
were Irish—that the family had found 
a refuge in Dublin after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. Mont- 
gomery, however, was the hero of the 
day ; he too, was able to tell his au- 
dience that he was or ought to have 
been Irish—his parents were Irish, 
and in Ireland part of his early chiid- 
hood was past. From Dublin, the 
deputation proceeded to Belfast, 
where Montgomery was, if possible, 
more enthusiastically received. There 
Dr. Hanna, the son-in-law and bio- 
grapher of Chalmers, presided at a 
ublic breakfast, and there, as in 
Dablin, while he dwelt on the sub- 
ject of the Moravian Missions, he 
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recounted the circumstances of his 
own life. One of his audience, Mr. 
M‘Comb, was called upon by the 
chairman to express the feelings of 
the assembly at the visit of their 
guests; and instead of a speech, he 
read some very pasting verses sug- 
gested by the occasion. from Belfast, 
Montgomery proceeded to the Mora- 
vian settlement at Gracehill, and re- 
turned within a day or two to Bel- 
fast, to speak at meetings convened 
for the purposes of his mission there. 
On the ist of November he returned 
to Sheffield in improved health. Mr. 
Parker, whose guest he was while in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin, did 
more than “ welcome the coming: - 
speed the pirting guest.” He re- 
membered the age of his friend, and 
judiciously sent a person over with 
im, to eo care of him in the voy- 
: from Kingstown to Live 1. 
“— December we havea Caer from 
him to Mr. Everitt. Everitt, our 
readers are aware, has supplied a good 
deal of the materials of this biogra- 
phy of Montgomery. Biography, it 
would seem, 1s pretty much his line. 
He had sent Montgomery presents of 
two books, “ Lives” of two Wesleyan 
Ministers—Daniel Isaac, and Wil- 
liam Dawson. He could not have 
given his friend anything he was 
likely to value more. The society of 
a few preachers, or of the humblest 
members of their congregations, 
Montgomery valued more than any 
other which could be brought toge- 
ther ; and we have him here, busy in 
discussing the characters of men who, 
with the world at large, “ had no cha- 
racter atali.” Isaac, he said, dealt out 
matter in minute morsels, crumb by 
crumb, like a child feeding chickens, 
and watching them scramble for each 
grain as it fell among them. “I 
never,” he added, “knew a speaker 
make so little go so great a way.” 
This class of booxs must have a very 
considerable sale. Everitt told Mont- 
gomery that by the sale of two edi- 
tions of the lite of Dawson, he got 
between three and four hundred 
pounds for Dawson’s family. 
Montgomery was a gvod practical 
man of business; he looked directly 
at the object which was brought at 
any time before his attention, and 
this was the secret of his power with 
all classes—for he was certainly the 
wuau most iniluencing opinion in the 
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district where hedwelt. Remarkable 
evidence of this was given in the com- 
mencement of the next year to which 
these annals bring us. A great bank 
failed in Sheffield; the losses were 
great, and the fear of loss created 
much anxiety to secure as far as pose 
sible the stability of the other Shef- 
field banks. At the public meetings 
for this purpose, Montgomery was 
the person selected to bring the facts 
of the case before the public mind. 
Shrewd men of busine:s were not 
likely to have selected any other than 
one whom they knew well tobe among 
the best men, if not the very best 
man, for their purpose. At the ver 
same time that he was thus engaged, 
we find him occupied in arranging 
plans for the education of young per- 
sons, and himself carrying out the 
details by giving instruction to a 
class 





Southey’s death now occurred, and 
gave rise to some speculation as 
to the Laureateship. Montgomery 
thought Milman not unlikely to be 
chosen, or perhaps Macaulay. Mont- 
gomery’s friendsthought ot him. In 
speaking of what the public ought to 
expect from the Laureate, Mont- 
gomery suggested “a series of grand 
national odes on national subjects ; 
they should combine with a strong 
historical interest all the charms of 
the old ballad poetry.” 

Speaking of the disruption of the 
Church of Scotland, Montgomery 
said, that “it would do good. The 
seceders were wrong inlaw, but they 
were light in principle ; and to him 
it was very atlecting to see some of 
the best and greatest of his country- 
men —men like Chalmers, and Gordon, 
and Candlish—making such noble per- 
sonal sacrifices for religious freedom.” 

In the autumn of 1843, he went 
for a few weel:s to Buxton, and wrote 
while there some verscs—as pleasing 
at least as Lis smaller poems gener- 
ally are. Fiom Buxton he went to 
Ockbrook, to visit the family of his 
brother Ignatius. He finds there 
such changes going on, or contempla- 
ted, as, while they form to the indi- 
viduals concerned the main business 
and the interest of life, refuse to be 
the subject of any distinct record. 
His’ brother’s widow and daughter 
were meditating a change of resi- 
dence—contempiat:ng, too, thecontin- 
gencies cf death and matrimony, 
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The poet’s own plans for future life 
were in some degree affected by those 
of hisrelatives. About the middle of 
September he returned home, again 
to mingle in a hundred little matters 
of local interest, which his good na- 
ture did not permit him to decline. 
The postmaster of Sheffield had just 
died, and Montgomery sought to have 
his daughter appointed. There were 
so few decent situations to which fe- 
males could be properly anpointed, 
that h2 thought it desirable not to 
lessen the number, and his experience 
led him to think that the charge of a 
local post-otice might be even better 
given to a woman than to a man. 
When he published a newspaper, he 
employed as his agents the managers 
of the lozal p»st-oifices—the women 
always pail him—he never lost a 
penny by them, while he could not 
say the same of the men. His pro- 
tagze on this occasion succeeded. 

The name of Dr. Urwick of Dub- 
lin occurs in aletterto Dr. Rattles, 
of Liverpool, and is mentioned ina 
tone of affectionate respect with which 
many will cordially sympathise. 

“ Twice,” says Montgomery, “I ad- 
ventured through the sea of Liver- 
os to me the town with its 
igh-ways and bye-ways was as path- 
less and bewildering as the great deep 
itself—towards your chapel, and by 
enquiring at every corn+r or open 
door, I reached the spot in safety. 
On ths first occasion you were absent, 
but your pulpit was well occupied by 
good Dr. Urwick of Dublin, and an 
excellent discours? he delivered.” 

An account of some high words 
between two clergymen is mentione.l. 
Montgomery said, “I dare say both 
were to blame—but 1 know whose 
opposition I would prefer to have en- 
countered. Mr. is very quiet 
in his manner, but his words strike 
you like cannon balls; there is no 
turning them aside. Mr. ou 
the other hand is quick and voluble, 
but his words make no more impres- 
sion than a shower of rain on a 
goose’s back.” 

An odd incident occurred about 
this time to Montgomery. A lady 
and gentleman drove up to Mont- 
gomery’s house. The gentleman sta- 
ted that he called to executed a com- 
mission from his deceased brother, 
who had at one time submitted some 
thanuscript poems to Montgomery, by 
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whom he was dissuaded from pub- 
lishing them. He often said he owed 
a debt of obligation to Montgomery, 
and, when dying, directed that after 
his interment a handsome silver ink- 
stand should b2 purchased and pre- 
sented to the poet. The ink-stand 
bore the inscription, from T. E. to 
J. M. 

A visit from the American poet, 
Bryant, gave pleasure to Montgomery ; 
but Mr. Holland’s record of the 
conversation, at which he was pre- 
sent, while it gives us a favourable 
impression of Bryant, is too long for 
extract, and does not well admit of 
abridgment. The anxiety of the 
Americans to see all our notabilities 
is pretty often exemplified in these 
volumes, and of the strange accounts 
of our distinguished men published 
in the American newspapers, we have 
one amusing specimen. An article 
appeared in “the Boston Atlas,” en- 
titled, “ The two Montgomeries, 
James and Robert,” in which the 
writer describes himself as having 
been introduced to James at Bristol. 
James, speaking of Mrs. Hemans, is 
made to say, that he had from her 
some of the most delightful letters 
ever penned, and that she was “a 
ready-made angel.” Miss Jane Por- 
ter is described as having been at a 
party in Bristol, and invited for the 
purpose of meeting Montgomery.— 
She is described as “thin, pale, and 
very old-maidish.” Montgomery had 
never had any letters from Mr. 
Hemans—never said she was “a 
ready-made-angel”—never met Mi:s 
Jane Porter except once in Londor, 
and then thought her not only “a 
fine, but a lovely woman.” The next 
place in which this writer says Le 
met Montgomery was at Olmey— 
where he showed all Cowper's haunts. 
Montgomery was never at Olney. 
Two years pass, and the writer now 
visits Montgomery, who tells him of 
his house having been robbed of a 
silver ink-stand, the gift of the ladies 
of Sheffield. The thief, when he sav 
Montgomery’s name on the ink-stand, 
was stung with remorse, and remem- 
bering that he had been taught some 
of Montgomery’s verses when a child, 
returned the property. Of all this 
there was not a word true; but in 
addition to all this, he represents 
Montgomery as taking him to hear 
a lecture of Ebenezer Elliott's, the 
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corn-law rhymer, after which they 

returned to Elliott’s, who spoke 

through the evening on subjects of 
general literavure. Not one word of 
truth in the entire. 

Mr. Wyse, son of the British Minis- 
ter at Athens, was one of Montgo- 
mery’s visitors. Hartley Coleridge, 
whom he met at Wordsworth’s, gave 
him as a letter of introduction the 
following sonnet which strikes us as 
of great beauty :— 

Poets there are whom I am well content 
Only to see in mirror of their verse— 
Feeling their very presence might disperse 

The glorious vision which their lines present. 

Bat never could my shaping wit invent 
An image worthy of a Christian bard, 
Such as thou art—but ever would discard 

Conceit too earthly and irreverent 

To be thy likeness; therefore I regret 
That fate or fault, or whatsoe’er it be, 

Hath made thy holy lmeaments as yet 
A vague imagination unto me. 
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I more should Jove and better understand 
Thy verse, if I could hold thee by the hand. 


We have said that these volumes 
are too many. Considered as the bi- 
ography of James Montgomery, they 
no doubt are; but it must be remem- 
bered that they contain a portion of 
what may properly be called his 
works—which, unless in this way pre- 
served, would be wholly lost. What 
estimate of his powers may be formed 
in future days it would be hazardous 
to predict. There can be little doubt 
that upon his own times few writers 
have been more influential, and no 
doubt that his talents were at all 
timesconscientiously exerted for good. 

Engraved portraits of Montgomery 
and his friends are given as frontis- 
pieces with the volumes—and there 
are vignettes in the title pages, of the 
places where he resided. 
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TuE superstition of Fortune belongs 
to the romance of our nature, in one 
of its primeval and simplest forms. 
As old as the human heart, it is near- 
ly as interesting ; and if not the most 
beautiful exercise of the imagination, 
is certainly one of the most pictur- 
esque. It may be true, or it may be 
false ; but adhering to us in every 
stage of life and social progress, it is 
at all events nature,and must put inits 
lot of truth or falsehood with all our 
other instincts. 

When our reveries carry us (as 
sometimes the more charming of them 
will) to the first-remembered springs 
of our intellect, there are few of us 
who do not recall some vague confi- 
dence in an unknown force, bound to 
supply us with results quite inde- 
pendently of the law of cause and 
effect ; and some of us, the more ima- 

inative, will even recollect with a 
alter Scott, how a marble or knot- 
ted string, a aay point in the 
ring, or special place in the class, be- 
came converted into a temporary amu- 
let, under the dim influences opened 
to us by our first glimpse at the Great 
Unknown. 
And, absurd as this seems, where 
s the man of genius better protect- 
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ed from the weakness? Cvesar ap- 
peals to his Fortune as a charm against 
the hurricane. The stern. Marius 
uses his masculine reason but to dis- 
tinguish the portents that are to save 
him from peril. Mahomet is all fate ; 
Bonaparte all star and destiny. Crom- 
well confides in September three ; 
Louis Napoleon in December two ; 
and that wonderful man, SyLLa, who 
owned a nature of less weakness than 
any of them, deliberately willed to be 
known not as “ Magnus” like Pom- 
pey, nor the laurelled Dictator like 
Cesar, nor as King or Emperor like 
Cromwell or Bona) , but simply 
as “ Fewrx,” the favoured child of 
Fortune. 

What then is it—this vague influ- 
ence, so poetic, so historical, which, 
believed so naturally, exists so all- 
pervadingly, and is found equally 
powerful at the two extremes of hu- 
man thought? What is the idea, or, 
rather, what are the ideas we form on 
what we thus variously express as 
chance, fatality, fortune, and des- 
tiny ? 

king for our answer to the 
more remarkable illustrations su 
plied us by history, or our own o 
servations, it would se2m that the 
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only uniform characteristic of the 
superstition is the acknowledgment of 
some vague, exterior, irresistible in- 
fluence everywhere present, and every- 
where forcing more or less of the 
world’s experience in courses of its 
own. Everything else offers but 
modes or accidents in its develop- 
ment, referring now to the nature of 
the interposition, now to the means 
by which it is indicated or secured. 

One of the most common notions 
which thus originate, is that which 
supposes good or ill fortune to follow 
some special individuality, radiating 
to these for themselves, to those for 
others, like light as it happens to fall 
on dark or polished surfaces. 

The founder of the Rothschild fa- 
mily was accustomed to attribute 
much of his wonderful success to his 
principle of having no man in his ser- 
vice whose career had been marked 
by a series of ill-luck. 

It was a similar belief in the time 
of Law, that turned the Parisian’s 
hump into a writing-desk for the use 
of superstitious speculators — many 
a disappointed hope of fortune on one 
side helping to construct the reality 
of fortune on the other. 

This personal influence, especially 
accredited to women, must have been 
associated by the Romans with Vo- 
lumnia, the mother of Coriolanus, 
when they erected a Temple in her 
honour to the Fortune of Woman—a 
gallant thing enough in the old se- 
nators, and which would have been 
all in their favour, if, in permitting but 
the newly married to worship there, 
they had not left our wisdom galled 
with the doubt whether the brides 
had the privilege, as most or least 
needing the benefits of the institu- 
tion. 

Thus again, the imperial fortunes 
of the great Corsican have been 
thought to have come and gone with 
the rare graces of his first wife—the 
second of the two Creoles raised from a 
me station to the sovereignty of 

rance at its grandest epochs. As 
the marriage secured him the Italian 
campaign, with its brilliant recom- 

ences; so Wagram, that won him 
his divorce, won him also the end of 
his prosperity. The last of the vic- 
tories which carried a gain with it, 
the roar of its ten thousand cannon 
but struck the hour when the might- 
iest of modern monarchies was to be- 
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gin its march of disasters, nor end 
till its wonderful chieftain had reach- 
ed the fabulous denouement of a Pro- 
methean chain on the bleakest islet 
of the Atlantic! And when the 
historians tell us that, after putting 
away from his throne and bosom the 
gentle partner of so astounding a for- 
tune, he gave the rest of the-day to 
write out that enthralment of Spain 
which was to be his own divorce 
from greatness, who does not see For- 
tune peeping over his shoulder, and 
laughing her best at the fine sport of 
such an engineer, so hoisted, and by 
such a petard ? 

Among the rare celebrities pos- 
sessing this felicity in their own per- 
sons, there occur to us for the mo- 
ment but Goethe as a literary man, 
and Augustus Czsar as a_ public 
character ; the first enjoying a leisure 
as glorious as it was useful for half a 
century, the second surviving for a 
still longer period so unvarying a 
career of successful greatness during 
the stormiest era in the world’s his- 
tory, that his personal Fortune became 
elevated by the Romans into a deity, 
giving to their oaths the most solemn 
of their sanctions. 

The instances of persons whose in- 
fluences have been wholly unfortunate 
to themselves and those surrounding 
them, are more numerous as more 
remarkable ; Agrippina, for example, 
to Germanicus; Lady Macbeth to the 
Shakespearean hero; Margaret to 
Henry the Sixth ; Henrietta Maria to 
Charles the First, and Marie An- 
toinette to Louis the Sixteenth; wo- 
men of personal qualities so like, and 
the evil genius of husbands so simi- 
larly distinguished by character and 
fortunes, that it would cost nothing 
to suppose the same brace of souls 
had been fated to play nearly the 
same role on different scenes under 
successive transmigrations. Accord- 
ing to Napoleon, whose personal ex- 
perience must often have brought 
this subject under the study of his 
penetrating genius, they belong to 
‘a class of persons who always de- 
stroy those towhom they are attached, 
whether from want of tact or of good 
fortune it does not signify.” 

Akin to them, but with influences 
less out of their own personal sphere, 
were Nicias, Mary Stuart, James the 
Second and his descendants, and 
(with Homer, Dante, Socrates, Co- 
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lumbus, Bernard Palissier, Walter 
Raleigh) probably a majority of the 
great minds who have aspired to help 
the world to better things. 

Among the decided instances of 
this class—the unlucky par excellence 
—and who by their very name ap- 
pear to short-sighted people to con- 
trovert the theory of eternal justice— 
I may recall a worthy Irishman, living 
in a comparatively private station, 
who insists, with Napoleon, that he 
was born from all eternity for an 
unusual succession of adversities, he 
has been so carefully pre-hardened 
against theirinfluences. Though hehas 

on? through an unprecedented series 
of little Marengos and Waterloos, in 
which the victories have been ever on 
the other side, he has yet a smile of 
sympathy for others’ woe, and a ready 
jest for his own. 

If I may credit to the letter his 
own statement, his first good fortune 
was his appointment, after infinite 
intrigues, to the secretaryship of an 
hospital. But th2 war came, and the 
buildin got no further than the first 
floor. Just as he had the reversion 
of an Irish borough, the vacancy 
came ; but the borough was already 
in schedule A, by a majority small as 
its own constituency. Starting prac- 
tice as a surgeon, he already counted 
on a small income as chiropodist to a 
gouty general, but the patient's age 
and infirmities entitling him to an 
active command, he left his legs cn 
the battle-field, and with them the 
corn-crop our friend was to have lived 
on. A bishop had some curious in- 
firmity, which became the touchstone 
of professional skill: at the moment 
he ought to have felt cured secundem 
artem, he died. An admiral owed 
him a debt that was to clear the next 

uarter’s bills: a day before that 
xed for the payment, he was sent on 
foreign service and never returned. 
Had he two patients to operate on, 
either of whom would have made his 
fortune ?—One died the morning half 
London was met to witness his 
triumph ; the other, more provoking 
still, got well. Did he marry a rich 
wife?—One trustee went into the 
Gazette, the other for good reasons 
travelled to foreign parts, and the 
jenn that announced his ruin had 
paid by him the day before to 
advertise his first blessing of twins. 
Was a fortune left him ?—It was spent 
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about a legal point that had no prece- 
dent, and which, therefore, visited all 
the courts to establish one. Had he 
made a fortune himself ?—The day he 
was to realize his shares fell, and be- 
fore he could sell, were worth no 
more than the advances he had raised 
on them. And in this way unworth 
fate went on pursuing the poor fel- 
low, until, resolved on withdrawing 
himself wholly from her European 
support, at last he settled somewhere 
in Massachussetts asan ice merchant ; 
my last news going no further than to 
his baing “burnt out” under clear 
circumstances of spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

Bat, passing from these elucidations 
of personai luck, lot us saya word 
on that odler form of the supersti- 
tion which associates fortune with 
things or acts in themselves indif- 
ferent. Such are amulets, Augustus. 
wearing some portion of a sea-calf ; 
Charlemagne, and, after him, Louis 
Napoleon, some trinket of hidden 
value ; the Turks using minerals in 
association withSolomon ; the sailors, 
who fear shipwreck in the company 
of an ecclesiastic, expecting to es- 
eype it when armed with a child’s 
caul; and so on, through infinite 
varieties ; as though faith, all potent 
alone, shed its virtue on things the 
most inert that fell under its shadow. 

But not only have we good or ill 
fortune, but these are supposed to 
have some power of prefiguring them- 
selves—things in appearance the most 
trivial being invested with the faculty 
of becoming their portents. 

The Romans degraded a priest, 
because at a solemn moment his 
mitre fell: and unmade a dictator, 
because a rat squeaked while they 
were making out his appointment. 
Ceesar cro = oe wy he 
saw a fine figure of a mau on the o 
site bank : his nephew felt amengl et 
winning the battle of Actium, because 
he met a peasant of the name of Nico- 
laus mounted onan ass. Wolsey fore- 
saw his own fall in that of his 
crosier-head : Sejanus foretold his 
doom from seeing a flight of crows : 
Dr. Johnson prefer: not to go 
under a ladder: Montaigne not to 
ee on the left stocking first; and 
vundreds of persons get a day’s un- 
happiness if they see the new moon 
through glass, meet a magpie in one 
position rather than another, or en- 
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counter ony other of the thousand ill- 
omens traditional fancy has jnvented 
nst us, 

But though prophecies, like nice 
customs, curt’sied to great monarchs, 
the mest direct of them have at times 
been construed with impunity into 
the ordinances of a silly destiny, 
which might be satisfied to the ear 
without much attention to the hope. 
Alexander was held to have untied 
the Gordian knot with a slice of his 
sword ; and Julius Cesar to have ful- 
filled the promise that a Scipio should 
always be conqueror in Arica, by 
putting a low man of that name in 
nominal command of the army. 

But if auguries were thus the law 
of the future and the religion of the 
present, they seem to have stood on 
wholly different footings when consi- 
dered as of a systematic faith, 
or simply as individual experiences. 
Cicero, who laughs with his brother 
aigurs at the institution, submits with 
all heathendom to the authority of 
isolated manifestations. Even the in- 
credulous Epicurus, who believed the 
world a fortuitous concurrence of 
atoms, recommended the neglect of 
auguries, not beequse of their vanity, 
but because the philosopher should 
be above the precautions they sug- 

est, 

Yet, while mastering some of the 
details of this curious worship, the 
old question remains, what is For- 
tune? And what is the possible value 
of the presages with which we sur- 
round her? The facts, it must be 
admitted, are sufficiently dark, but 
the explanations of the old authori- 
ties leave them darker still. 

Horace, who dedicates an ode to 
her-praise, tells-us-she ts preceded by 
stern Necessity, armed by all its dread 
appliances, but accompanied by meek- 
eyed Hope and white-robéed Fidelity 
—a picture rather than an explana- 
tion. 

Lucan says, fortune is only another 
name for our own doings; somebod 
else, that “ pluck is luck ;” a: third, 
that luck isa word tobe talked about, 
but that it is skill that leads to for- 
tune ; a fourth, that every one is his 
own fortune-maker (“ quisque sue 
fortune faber” ); and finally our grave 
friend Juvenal assures us that for- 
tune is but hap-hazard ; that the true 
power is prudence, although men 
persist in elevating the impostor to 
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heaven, and there worshipping her as 
Boe ye 

Say the best of all these opinions, 
what are they but a veiled Tbsiew, 
except for a half truth generalized as 
usual into a whole falschood } 

Tt is. true enough, no doubt, that 
we often interpose chanep and for- 
tune, hecause we fail te discern the 
links between the common series of 
causes and effects ; but conceding all 
we may for the power of strong voli- 
tion and persistent energy, we must 
yet go further, very much further, 
for a consistent theory of human af- 
fairs. 

The world is not all ourselves, nor 
even all we see, and our lives depend 
for theiy character on influences 
which, so far from commanding, we 
ean often not scan, The world raises 
and the world crushes, alike giving 
and alike taking away with no nicedis- 
cernment of our qualities, either moral 
or payne As on one side, * the 
eighteen on whom fell the tower of 
Siloam were by no means sinners 
above those dwelling in Jerusalem,” 
so, on the other, “of the many 
lepers in Israe] only one, and he a 
Syrian, was cured,” It may be the 
most mysterious of our dispensations, 
but it is not the less a dispensation, 
that “the race shall not always be to 
the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.” 

But as even ip the first scene of a 
true drama, there exists a sure, if 
unseen, approximation to justice, 
though the actual incident be but the 
triumph of viee; so may we be cer- 
tain that in the great play of life-— 
life taken as a whole—the tendencies 
of success are toward virtue. . We 
have all -so-instinctive «leaning to 
some such theory, that it seems like 
the voice of nature proclaiming a truth 
to us Beyond the reach of our reason- 
ings. Charles V., in his older wicked- 
ness, reproached fortune with favour- 
ing only the young. The latter days 
of Louis XIV. and Napoleon Bona- 

found her as adverse as more 
innocent.years had found her favour- 
able. We love in lotteries to stake 
our ventures under the names of 
children ; and, watching small gam- 
bling among respectable ple, who 
has not been prone to think that the 
luck wag the + of the 

young, the simple, and the virtuous, 
rather than of the old, the crafty, or the 
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dishonest ? We may, it is true, di- 
vert fortune from the virtuous ; but 
it is only as Satan’s aid is fabled to 
be won to the wicked, at the price of 
our souls, and then only by a tempo- 
rary pact. 

For the discrepancies of fortune, 
if they prove anything, prove only 
that this life is not the whole cycle 
which the human soul has to travel. 
In the great totality of existence, all 
must resolve itself into order—the 
moral no less than the physical. 

‘Without this great cosmical perfec- 
tion there could be no such thing as a 
cosmical existence. When we are 
told, therefore, that the scheme of 
earthly order and progress has too 
many conditions to fulfil to allow of 
a universal measure of justice, or to 
secure men the convenience of a per- 
fect accord between their fruits and 
their labours — between their needs 
and deserts, between their work and 
their happiness, we say, so much the 
better : the ruder this shell of truth 
which often costs us a lifetime to 
break, of the purer essence will be the 
kernel which we shall then attain to ; 
the attainment carrying with it, by 
the very nature of our souls, an en- 
joyment perfect as it must be infi- 
nite. 

Let us conclude, then, that in 
ascribing human events to chance or 
fortune, men have but avowed their 
ignorance while covering it under a 
specious term. Fortune is but an ill 
manner of naming Providence, show- 
ing Paganism at default in her re- 

ligious knowledge. The merit of 
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FOOTMARKS OF FAITH. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


No longer, where the mighty Temple’s ntyatic 
Arches and turrets made the city dark, 
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Christianity is that it does, even for 
children, what philosophy scarcely 
succeeded in doing at its highest in- 
telligence ; it authoritatively excludes 
the casual, the fitful, the aimless, 
from the scheme of cosmical exist- 
ence, and vindicates for allits vast and 
complex action an_ ever-watchful 
cause, all-seeing as to intelligence, all- 
sufficient as to power. And, hence, 
while the ancients placed themselves 
at its mercy, making skill, energy, 
opportunity, at best but its instru- 
ments, believing that it sometimes 
suggested the means, sometimes se- 
cured the end, but always demanded 
an abnegation of the judgment ; the 
Christian is taught to see in it but 
the hand of an all-wise Deity, and 
when even bending to the power as a 
superstition, is led to bend to it but 
as an instrumentality. Timoleon 
turns his house into a Temple of 
Chance, in grateful commemoration of 
his fortune. Lord Chatham, 
in a like case, declares that “ chance 
is but another name for an unac- 
countable nothing, and that the 
more he became versed in affairs, 
the more he found the direct agency 
of God in everything.” It would 
seem that society in a great measure 
is but coming back by science and 
revelation, where it was first placed 
by nature ; for, just as, according to 
Plutarch, the ancients went from 
God to Fortune in the progress of 
their deterioration, so do we 
dually return from Fortune to God 
under better lights and a higher in- 
struction. 


Rich voices raise an anthem Elohistic— 


Glad minstrels dance before the wond’rous Ark. 





No longer, where the high Olympian portals 
Look widely forth upon the violet sea, 


Feast in their 


Iden halls the great Immortals, 
And list divine Apollo’s.songs of glee, 







The Bridge of the Bush. 


IIl, 


No longer, where the shadows dance and vary 
From chestnut leafage by the sinuous shore. 
Rise in the moonlight plaintive hymns to Mary, 

While rests the boatman on his glistening oar. 


IV. 


Ancient heroes leave their porphyry palace ; 
Ancient godheads fade 7 ee role and rhyme. 
Who seemed divine must quaff from fatal chalice 

The bitter waters of the sea of time. 


THE BRIDGE OF THE BUSH. 
I. 


Worn was he, lorn was he, 
Wand’ring one morn was he— 
Ringing and singing 
Were hazel and thrush ; 
There, too, a maiden, 
Her white feet all laden 
With daisies and dew, 
By the Bridge of the Bush. 


Il, 


Young was she, fair was she, 
Sun-tint of hair was she ; 
Dew-eyes, ard blue as 
The bosom of space : 
Wild Tose, ah ! never, 
Ye hung o’er that river 
So rich as the soul-shine 
Of Emily’s face. 


Ill, 


Wan was he—warm was she, 

Dreamless of harm was she ; 
sorties and smoothing 
eg uae sits she; 

Kind, too, her father— 

Nine jong weeks together— 
Till heart-whole and happy, 

The wand’rer, is he. 


IV. 


Sue did he—woo did he, 
All guile could do did he ; 
Sadly—yea, madly 
Her soul felt the crush : — 
Dark runs the water, 
They’ve. searched for their daughter,~ 


And lone is her ‘Ee 
Ey the Bridge of the Bush ! 
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THE SERENADE OF TROILUS. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


This is the very song that Troilus 
Sang to his Cressida, what time the gust 
Howled tl rough the long still streets of watchful Troy. 


O love, sweet love, thou sleepest all the night— 
Sleepest, soft pillowed in the purple dusk, 
While I am pining for thy silver voice. 

Come forth, come forth, my.sweet, my Cressida. 


Softly the blue sea wraps the island shores, 
Softly the colorless air enfolds the world, 
Softly around the piane the ivy twines. 

Even se, the while gold starlight holds the sky, 
I softly would embrace thee, Cressida. 


How shall-I weary thee with song? Amid 
The-sheen of dying lamps, thy violet eyes 


Do light the 
Are 


orous twilight, and thy lips 
pouting unseen. 


My own, my Cressida, 


O listen! the sweet stars glisten, the soft wind moans: 
Let the door wind upon its golden hinge. 


Love—Love the Warrior—hath been with me, 
While, dreaming of the panting of thy breast, 


I cleft the Achaiaus down. 


’Twas Love, not I, 


That sheared the crest from many a dancing helm, 
*Mid the -wild shock of Ares, Cressida ! 

O listen! Thy ear is kissen by love's low chant. 
Let the door wind upon its golden hinge. 


A light step passed along the gallery, 

A sweet voice questioned at the golden door : 
And the two lovers in one long embrace 
Mingled, "Twas fall three thousand years ago. 


POSITION AND PROSPECTR OF POPULAR EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Tue late parliamentary discussion of 
Lord John Russell’s scheme of Na- 
tional Education has demenstrated 
the certsia fact, that we Gre.as far 
off as ever from a state system of 
popular training. The whole g and 
vision of a Minister of Public In- 
struction, and a magnificent staff of 
inspectors, is dissipated to the winds. 
There appears to be a rooted and in- 
veterate aversion in the British pub- 
lic to a government education. It 
may be a sign of our ignorance as 
much as of our independence, that 
we reject coercion; but we refuse 


doggedly to be coerced. ~All the. 


old difficulties regarding compulsory 
and secular education are found to be 
just as insurmountable as ever. It 
is in vain that we are told that the 
question of. agcommodating the reli- 
gious peculiarities of different sec- 
tior s of Christianity, though formida- 
ble, is not unanswerable—we decline 
to hear of it ; that it is conquered both 
in other empires and to some extent in 
_s of our own—we refuse to see it. 
ere is but one way in which we can 
be persuaded to go on, that is, just as 
we are going on; and, therefore, 

ight or wrong, we must stick to it. 
ily for us, if this is not the 
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bost of all ways, it is one in which 
we are rapidly advancing towards a 
better state of things. Whilst we are 
disputing on the best mode of edu- 
eating the labouring classes, we do 
not stand still over our argument ; 
we quote our statistics and nibble at 
our knoity points as we go along. 
The number of schools of «different 
kinds increase, the number of scholars 
rapidly multiply; the per centage 
of those receiving an education of 
some kind amongst us, as compared 
with the people of other countries, 
continually augments. That at least 
is satisfactory. 

From financial and other tables 
relating to education, it appears that 
in the year 1854, £369,602 was ex- 
pinees upon educational grants, ma- 

ing a grand total, since 1839, of 
£2,002,586. 

Last year, £71,287 was appro- 
priated to the building and enlar- 
ging 0: elementary scl.ools; £2,455 
to ks and maps; £44,878 to 
augmenting the wages of  cer- 
liieated. masters and mistresses ; 
£143,806 to the stipends of pupil 
teachers ; £39,960 to normal schools ; 
and £230,241 to inspectors ; £239,977 
was expended on Church of Eng- 
land schools ; £14,975 on Wesleyan 
schools ; £13,272 on Romanist schools 
in Great Britain; and £9,802 on 
workhouse schools. 

In Scotland, the Established Church 
schools received £22,959, and Free 
Church schools, £20,963. 

The number of children for whom 
new schools were built from 1839 to 
1864, amounted to £438,980: the 
number for whom schools were en- 
larged and improved, to 19,081 ; and 
the number for whom accommodation 
was created, improved, or extended, 
to 458,061. 

Last year new schools were built 
for 33,460 children, and the numbér 
of children for whom accommodation 
was created, extended, or improved, 
was 36,918. The number of certifi- 
cated teachers actually employed in 
teaching amountsto 3,432; of these, 
2,242 are men, and 1,190 women. 
The nuniber of assistant teachers is 
221, of whom 48 are women ; and the 
number of pupil teachers is 8,524. 

The number of persons presented 
for examination to her Majesty’s in- 
‘Spectors,. between .1841..and 1852, 
‘amounted to 4,407; and of these 
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2,882 received certificates; £83 of 
the first. class, 1,027 of the second, 
and 1,572 of tie third class. No 
less than 417 t2achers have thcuwn up 
their vocation for other more profit- 
able occupations, and 241 have b2en 
withdrawn by sickness and death. 
The number of 9,788 pupil teachers 
and s‘ipendiary monitors were train- 
ed at the public expense to become 
teachers, but were not received into 
the normal schools between 1847 and 
1855. 

That does not betray a very inert 
state of things as regards education in 
England ; but the facts brougl.t 
forward by Messrs. Baines and Un- 
win, and quoted by Sir James 
Graham in the debate on Lord John 
Russell’s propositions, are still more 
indicative of the progress of this ac- 
tivity. The day scholars in England, 
in 1818, were 674,000, or one in se- 
venteen of the population; in 1833 
they were 1,276,000, or one in eleven 
of the population ; in 1851 they were 
2,144,000, or one in eight of the po- 
pulation. The Sunday scholars in 
1818 were 477,000, or one in twenty- 
four ; in 1833, they were 1,548,000, 
or one in nine; in 1851, they were 
2,407,000, or one in seven of the po- 
pulation. Now in Prussia the pro- 
portion is one in six ; in Holland, on3 
in seven; in Bavaria, one in eight ; 
in France and Belgium, one in ten ; 
in Sweden, one in eleven; so that 
England is equal, in point of popular 
education, to all the countries where 
state education prevails, except one— 
Prussia. 

By the late educational census, it 
appears that we have in England and 
Wales 46,042 day schools, educating 
2,144;378 children; 23,514 Sunday 
schools, educating 2,407,642 children ; 
and 1,545 evening schools, with 
39,783 scholars. The total of schools 
is, therefore, 71,101, with 4,591,802 
scholars. There are said to be 
4,908,696 children between the ages 
of three and fifteen requiring educa- 
tion. This would leave only 316,694 
children that are going without edu- 
cation ; but as the real number is ad- 
mitted to be 968,557, a good many 
of these children must attend differ- 
ent schools, day, evening, or Sunday. 

Let us now look hastily at one or 
two of these items. In 1818 the 
total number of children receiving 
education in day ard Sunday schools 
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was 1,151,000; in 1851 they were 
4,591,802. In 1840, government was 
only assisting education by a grant of 
£200,000 ; in 1851, it had increased 
its annual grants to £369,000; and 
in 1855, to £450,000 ! 

Thus it is clear that we are taking 
a liberal and just view of the import- 
ance of general education ; and while, 
by the advance of £450,000 per annum 
on the part of government, and by the 
equally noble contributions of every 
religious body, we educate yearly four 
millions and a-half of children, we 
may surely console ourselves for the 
loss of a compulsory government 
system, which it is calculated could 
not cost us less than £6,324,000 per 
annum. 

But we shall obtain a more lively 
aod of what has — = educa- 
tio rogress in the British empire 
durin, The last half century, if we ie 
a slight retrospective glance towards 
the year 1800. Darkness, ignorance, 
and crime are what meet our astonish- 
ed gaze. In George III’s days, 
Wyndham and other statesmen con- 
tended in es that we mat 
encourage not learning amongst the 
people, but bull-baiting, and 
cock-fighting, to keep up the true 
bull-dog English spirit ! The conse- 
quence was, the crimes and bloody 
laws of that reign, when people were 
not merely hanged for stealing a 
sheep, but a woman having an 
unweaned child, was actually exe- 
cuted for purloining, in a state of 
starvation, a yard and quarter of 
calico. 

Sunday schools, founded in 1780, 
by the Rev. John Stock and Robert 
Raikes in Gloucester, were the first 
things which broke in on this Cim- 
merian darkness. Sunday schools 
had been introduced, indeed, as early 
as 1763, by the Rev. Theophilus 
Lindsay, incumbent of Catterick, in 
Yorkshire. This was imitated at 
Bedall by Mrs. Cappe, the wife of a 
elergyman at York ; and afterwards, 
in 1769, by Miss Ball, at High Wy- 
combe ; but it was only by the exer- 
tions er Raikes a y schools 
were e popular, through his r, 
Setinnteiaut. 

Next came the Infant Schools, 
which were first suggested in this 
country, very naturally, by a wo- 
aed Turner, the “sie of 
the Reverend William Turner, of 
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Newcastle -on-Tyne, in 1818. Mrs. 
Turner said to Robert Owen that 
she had often wished that the child- 
ren of r parents could be taken 
out of their hands and educated in 
their earlier years, and Mr. Owen 
immediately tried the experiment at 
his works at New Lanark. The real 
originator, however, of infant schools 
was Oberlin, the celebrated pastor of 
the Ban de la Roche, who introduced 
them into that district long before 
the end of the last century ; and as 
early as 1802, there was one at Det- 
mold, in Germany, founded by the 
Princess Pauline of Lippe Detmold. 
Lord Brougham actively promoted 
them after their introduction to this 
country ; but the man who more than 
all others extended their existence, 
and who may be considered the in- 
ventor of the infant-school system of 
teaching, is Mr. Wilderspin. He 
spent the best portion of his life in 
perfecting and establishing these 
schools in various parts of the king- 
dom, and is now, we believe, livi 
somewhere in the north of Englan 
upon a paltry pension allowed him a 
few years ago. 
hile these important organs of 

pular education were springing to 
ife, Mechanics’ Institutes were na- 
scent in the mind of Dr. Birkbeck, 
who in 1800 suggested their plan to 
the trustees of the Anderson Institu- 
tion at G w, who treated the 
idea as utterly visionary. But the 
Doctor was one of the various instru- 
ments which Providence was raising 
rp to give a new era to civilization. 

e clung to the idea, established a 
mechanics’ class in Glasgow in 1802, 
and never ceased his exertions till he 
saw his scheme formally realized by 
the inauguration of the London Me- 
chanics’ ‘Institute in 1823, and by 
another in Glasgow the same year. 

Then came the schools of Bell and 
Lancaster, originating the National 
Society and the British and Foreign 
Society. These schools, demonstra- 
ting what vast numbers might be 
taught a large amount of useful 
knowledge in a cheap way, alarmed 
the educated public. Bell and Lan- 
caster were assiiled on all sides by 
cries that education would unfit the 
people for useful labour, would set 
them above their betters, and dis- 
qualify |them for ever as servants, de- 
stroying every principle of reverence, 
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and puffing them up with knowledge. 
These two educators jogged on, how- 
ever, regardless of opposition, and 
with a few mutual growls, till by 
the late census the National Schools 
had increased to 3,995,- with 493,876 
scholars, and the British to 852, but 
extending their plan to others, in- 
cluding 200,000 scholars. But it was 
not till Kay Shuttleworth and Mr. 
Tuffnell established their training 
school at Battersea, that the most 
decisive improvements were intro- 
duced into popular schools. These 
two zealous men exerted themselves 
in various ways, and spent a large 
sum of money to procure the most 
approved apparatus, the best methods 
of teaching, and men of first rate 
talent as teachers, as well as to dis- 
cover and introduce all that was most 
valuable in the systems adopted 
throughout Europe. This invaluable 
training school, the parent of so 
many others, was principally sup- 

rted by individual effort, and fed a 
ittle by Whig promises till that party 
went out of office, when the chure 
party took it up. It has done the 
cause of education good service ; and 
its mathematical teacher, Mr. Tate, 
in particular, has published a great 
number of very useful elementary 
works which have acquired an ex- 
tensive circulation. 

While these schools were busil 
at work, diffusing information dnenae 
the rising generation, other and more 
general influences were in active 
operation on the public mind. The 
speeches of Lord Brougham, Mr. 
Roebuck and Mr. Wyse, on education, 
together with the efforts of the 
“‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge,” called forth new educa- 
tional efforts from all parts of the 
kingdom. Amongst these was the 
prominence given to the Pestalozzian 
mode of teaching, or teaching as 
much as possible from objects. Mr. 
Dunning, the principal master of the 
Home.and Colonial School in Gray’s- 
Inn-Road, was for many years a very 
distinguished teacher of this mode. 
Dr. Mayo of Cheam, by the publica- 
tion of his “ Lessons on Objects,” 
carried the introduction of this me- 
thod into many schools, and we have 
lately beheld a return to the Pes- 
talozzian doctrine by the Dean of 
Hereford, and by Lord Ashburton, 
in their recommendation of the teach- 
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ing of “Common Things,” as if it 
were something new, and Peslatozzi 
were forgotten. 

But amongst the most prominent 
individuals at the time we were 
speaking of, who recommended va- 
rious improved plans and methods 
of education, were Mr. James Simp- 
son, Advocate of Edinburgh, in his 
very excellent work, “ The Philo- 
sophy of Education ;” George Combe, 
in his “ Lectures on Popular Educa- 
tion ;” Mr. Henry Dunn, Secretary of 
the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety in his “ Principles of Teaching ;” 
and still later, Mr. Stow of Edin- 
burgh, in his “‘ Training System.” 

The labours of these and other 
eminent men were not lost. Inde- 
pendent of the effect on the minds of 
the juvenile population, the working 
classes were not slow to perceive the 
great advantages of an improved sys- 
tem of education. In 1837 they 
formed themselves into an association 
in London, called “The Working 
Man’s Association,” and issued an 
address in which they proposed to 
erect public halls or schools for the 
people, to be maintained by penny 
subscriptions. In these halls they 
were to have during the day, infant, 
preparatory, and high schools, in 
which the children were to be educated 
in physical, mental, moral and po- 
litical science ; and in the evenings, 
the rooms were to be used for public 
lectures, discussions, readings, musi- 
cal entertainments, and dancing. 
They weretohave Normal,or Teachers’ 
Schools, Agricultural and Industrial 
Schools, Circulating Libraries, and 
even a Printing-office for the purpose 
of diffusing information. These halls 
were to have a commodious ya - 
ground, a pleasure-garden, baths, a 
museum, a laboratory, and general 
work-shop. Teachers were to have 
agreeable apartments ; and there were 
to be “healthful recreations for the 
industrial classes after their hours of 
toil, and to prevent the formation of 
vicious and intoxicating habits.” Po- 
litical improvements, of course, were 
not forgotten. Itwas from the bosom 
of this association that the peoples’ 
oueherias ee issued, = gave 
to the ish language the words 
ae chartism ; and their peti- 
tion for this charter was signed by no 
fewer than one million two hundred 
and eighty-three thousand men. In 





e 
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1840, they still cherished the idea of 
their grand national halls; atid two 
of ‘their Feadérs, Messrs. Lovett and 
Collins, poitited out to them that by 
every one of the signers of the Charter 
subscribing oly 4 shilling a quarter, 
they sould raise annually £256,000; 

that with this money théy might 


every year accomplish the followin 
objects :— , 


To éreet tighty Histriet halls; of 
schools, at £3,000 eacli ; £240,000 
To establish 710 circulating I-br- 
~ Ties, at £20 each. ° ; 14,200 
To empley four missionafies; at 
£200 each Je ‘ ‘ 
focirculate 2),000 tracts, at 15s. 
priooo . . . ‘ 
Foe printing, postages, salaries, 
c 


600 
780 


700 
120 


Letting for incidental expehites | 


£256,000 


-Suth were the magnificent ideas 
and dreams of social and intelléctual 
advanéé Which thé rapid radiation 
of kribwitdge awoke in the minds of 
the ora Me — oe 
its quickening spirit and to feel the 
atittitigs of its pdwWer. It is needless 
to sa¥ that thé ter portion of this 

tterinig But unsiibstantial fabric fell 


9 the grouhd. It was speédily de- 
miblished | by thé rigged realities of 


life. The aspiring fitasses soon found 
that the growth of intellettual and 
social improvement was not that of a 
mitishtooni shooting forth full-formed 
ander the first shower of spring; but 
urore Tiké the English oak, slow and 
enduring, suffering many a shock, 
ind twist, and buffet from the ele- 
inénts, ere it arrives at maturity and 
tritinph. Their favourité charter 
was quickly seized on by bold ‘and 
thpriricipled adventurers, wrested to 

ns Of violence, arid stamped in the 

é Of th public with characters that 
briginators never contemplated. 
Of all those superb halls, the so-called 
Nationa! Hall in Holborn is the only 
one which ever arose. ft remains a 
misnomer, yet still A school 
and & lecture , in which the 
father and framer of the Charter, one 
of the mildest and best men living, 
still Jabours for the children of the 
poor. William Lovett, always averse 
to that phftictl fore Phich O'Con- 
horiefit mpi ; teh te bis dis 

gust, cn his bantling, the People’s 
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Charter, will be found there, one of 
the most indefatigable and enlightened 
of schoolniasters ; and he has, more- 
over, promulgated in an admirable 
little wofk; “Social and Political 
Morality,” the most elevated and phi- 
lanthropie views. 

About ten years ago a new element 
might be said to be introduced into 
many of our eommon scliools, by the 
betievolent and indefatigable William 
Bilis; that of “Social Science,” or 
what may be better —— , as 
the “Science of Human Well-being.” 
This gentleman, who for many years 
previously had taken a great interest 
in the education of the people, seems 
to have been forcibly struck with the 
lamentable want that was seen in 
new educational systems, in no pro- 
vision being made for imparting to 
the child that kind of knowledge 
which would enable him to perceive 
the foundation on which his future 
well-being as a man would depend. 
He saw that with all the professed 
regard for his religious instruction, 
for making him a clever penman, a 
skilful arithmetician,; and an acecom- 
plished scholar, there were no means 
taken for enabling him to perceive 
that his future welfare or wretched- 
ness must be mainly dependent on 
his own exertions, commencing with 
his boyhood, and continuing through 
life. That for want of this teaching 
and training, the boy, otherwise ac- 
complished as he might be, was sent 
into the world to feel his way as he 
best cotild, like a ship at sea without 
compass or rudder. ‘Like an earnest 
man, Mr. Ellis was not content with 
merely writing and theorising, but 
commenced practically to see whether 
it was possible to impart this descrip- 
tion of knowledge to the young. We 
understand that his first efforts were 
made at Mr. Holmes’ excellent school 
at Camberwell, and subsequently at 
the National Hall School to which 
we have just alluded, and at the 
Birkbeck schools, of which he may 
be said to be the founder. 

’ Having thus shown the possibility 
of making children comprehend the 
laws on which the wealth, prosperity, 
and happiness of a country depend, 
and the knowledge, industry, and 
skill which they must individually 
aequite; dnd the habits they must 
form in ordér to Secure -théeir-own 
well-being, he soon induced by his 
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example & number of others to assist 
him in the good work. H: has 
written, though mostly anonymously, 
& number of very excellent little 
works to aid teachers in imparting 
this kind of knowledge. Amongst 
them may be named, “ Outlines of 
Social Economy ;” “‘ Progressive Les- 
sons i Social Science ;” “ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Social 
Sciences ;” “ Questions and Answers 
snapesten by a consideration of some 
of the arrangements of Social Life,” 
&e.,; and the manner in which this 
— teaclier of the people’s chil- 

reh enunciates his docrines may be 
judged of by a brief extract from his 
work, “ Education as a Means of pre- 
venting Destitution.”—“ If it be seen 
that m2n are depenlent for their 
well-being upon an abundant suppl 
of food; clothing, shelter and Pel, 
and that these can be only obtained 
by a general prevalence of industry, 
skill, knowledge, and economy, 
and that those who are deficient in 
these qualities must suffer from 
want, or proeure relief from others 
who are pre-eminently gifted with 
them; does it not follow that to 
work, to apply, to learn, and to 
save are social duties? And if it be 
seen that ae of es) inter: 
change, partnerships, buying and 
selling, credit, and CauBidench mints: 
tially assist man in making his la- 
bour productive, does it not follow 
that honesty; fidelity, punctuality, 
and order are social duties ?” In this 
Socratic and impressive manner Mr. 
Ellis teaches the science of social life, 
and we are glad to learn that he is 
now regulatly engaged by her Ma- 
jesty to teach this useful knowledge 
to our young princes ! 

Another great essential in the edu- 
cation of youth, that of giving them 
some knowlege of their own wonder- 
ful structure, and of the laws on 
which their health and enjoyment 
depend, was introduced about six 
years by Mr. Lovett into the Na- 
tional Hall and Birkbeck schools ; 
and the delight taken by the children 
in physiology has led to its intro- 
duction into a number of other 
schools, as into the People’s College 
at Nottingham, the Heriot Hos- 
pital schools at Edinburgh, and into 
the School of Design, the gentlemen 
connected with that. school having 
‘visited the National Hall expressly, 
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and thence taken tip the subject. 
Lectures on anatomy and physiology 
have been given to their pupils, and 
they are now advertising a set of 
designs by Dr. Marshall, for illus- 
trating lessons on these. important 
subjects. 
e have thus traced the pro 

of education amongst the working 
multitudes of our cities; because edu- 
cation is of no particular party, but 
of all parties ; for it would give us a 
very lame and false view of the case 
if we recognised only what govern- 
ment, the church, dissent, or parti- 
eular associations have done. The 
effect to be produced is upon the 
mass, and it is necessary to take into 
the inquiry the efforts of the mass 
and of its friends of all kinds: And, 
indeed, the results of education on 
what used to be called the mob, have 
been amongst the greatest marvels of 
modern times. Before this ameli- 
orating influence was applied, what a 
frightful picture did the state of the 
labouring classes present! On every 
recurrence of public difficulties, riots, 
destruction of machinery, demolition 
of bakers’ shops, burning of barns, 


-of ricks, of mills and manufactories ; 


governmental coercions and severi- 
ties, arbit enactments, suppression 
of the freedom of the press and of 
= firing upon and riding over 
the insurrectionary crowds, public 
cruelty, private resentment and social 
misery, these were the conditions of 
the British public. But we have now 
no longer a mob, we have a people. B 
education, a divine work, to whic 
all classes, parties; and professions 
have contributed, we have tamed the 
savage, and raised him into the man. 
It is only by strikes that we now re- 
cognize the iast, self-inflicting traces 
of the ancient, uninformed plebe. 

As education has advanced, the de- 
mand for cheap newspapers and cheap 
books has advanced with it. Muiti- 
tudes of cheap volumes from the 
presses of Chambers, of Sims and 
MacIntyre, Bohn, Routledge; &e., 
have supplied the eager and advan- 
cing demand for information. Not 
only books but periodicals have been 
brought within the reach of the mil- 
lion ; and the “ Household Words,” 
“ Chambers’ Journal,” the “ Leisuré 
Hour,” the “Family Herald,” the 
* London Journal,” “ Cassell’s Family 
Paper,” and numbers of others give 
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a vast amount of daily reading, much 
of it of an excellent stamp, at the 
cost of two pence or a penny a week. 
We have penny and two-penny news- 
papers of enormous circulation ; nay, 
we have whole troops of penny daily 
newspapers. Before this reduction 
of literary cost, there were very few 
coffee-houses in London; now there 
are above 2,000 there ; 500 of them 
have libraries attached, and one of 
these, Potter’s Coffee-house in Long 
Acre, frequented greatly by the work- 
ing classes, has upwards of 2,000 vo- 
lumes. In every town you have your 
mechanics’ libraries and people’s li- 
braries, and every day the people be- 
come more intelligent, more orderly, 
and indeed often the conservators of 
order. The year 1848, which saw the 
people of almost every continental 
country rising in revolution against 
their governments, saw ours compara- 
tively calm, steady, and satisfied that 
they were advancing by a better road 
to the blessingsof enlightened govern- 
ment. It is true, that a great amount 
of infidelity exists amongst our work- 
ing classes ; but that which was created 
in an eminent degree by harsh treat- 
ment and neglect, is fast disappearing 


under a more genial state of things, - 


and no indirect influence contributes 
more to its extinction than the insight 
which is given into the workingsof the 
Almighty through physiology, geo- 
logy, and other natural sciences. This 
effect is again corroborated by his- 
tory, where they soon perceive the 
eat fact of the failure of every in- 
fidel experiment in government, and 
the success of the revolution in the 
United States, conducted for the most 
part by men of sound moral and 
religious sentiments. 
ow, among our educational ex- 
periments it cannot be denied that 
very considerable success has at- 
tended the government plan in Ire- 
land, whatever objections may be 
urged against it. We have before us 
the Twenty-first Report of the Com- 
missioners of National Education 
—and what do we find? That in 
1853 the Commissioners had 5,028 
schools in operation, attended by 
556,478 children, and at the close of 
1854, the schools had advanced to 
5,178, and the children in attendance 
to 556,551, showing an increase of 
155 schools and of 73 in attendance 
~—the attendance being affected by a 
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decrease of 12,781 in workhouse 
schools. The Board had at the close 
of the year 1854 no less than 5,128 
teachers, including 285 assistant- 
teachers. Of these teachers 2,298 had 
been trained. There are 142 Work- 
house schools, containing 41,191 scho- 
lars ; 10 District Model Schools with 
2,904 pupils ; and 155 Model Agri- 
cultural Schools consisting of 35 Mo- 
del Agricultural Schools; 47 ordi- 
nary Agricultural Schools ; 70 Work- 
house Agricultural Schools; and 3 
School Gardens. The total expendi- 
ture of the Commissioners for the 
year 1854 was £208,649 10s. 6d. 
Thus it appears that the spread of 
that education is already considerable, 
which has sprung up since the esta- 
blishment of the Board in 1833, and 
which is every year increasing. From 
every part of the country the re- 
ports of the inspectors seem, so far 
as they go, satisfactory. Dr. Pat- 
ten, the Head Inspector of Schools, 
in his report, says of the National 
Schools, “‘ Religious instruction is 
regularly given on Saturdays, and 
before or after the hours devoted 
to the ordinary school business on the 
other week days, under the direction 
of their respective clergy, and in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of their 
parents.” As to the quality of the 
education given, the President of 
Queen’s College, Cork, makes this 


statement in the first number of 
the “Journal of Industrial Pro- 


gress :”—-“‘ The progress of industry 
in Ireland will be found specially 
facilitated by the admirable training 
which the young people of the 
labouring and artizan class are 
now receiving in the primary Na- 
tional Schools. This education, it 
must be recollected, is not by any 
means confined to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, but embraces the 
lesson-books, and otherwis2, the ele- 
ments of natural philosophy and phy- 
sical science, general notions of poli- 
tical economy, and other subjects of 
practical interest, together with, in 
the higher schools, the elements of 
drawing, of agriculture, and, for 
females, of embroidery. To this 
nothing equal exists in Great Bri- 
tain, and scarcely in Europe ; and, 
moreover, in what are called the 
Model Schools, originally intended 
as model primary schools, but which 
have become y secondary schools 
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of a very high class—as, for instance, 
at Clonmel—the instruction given 
furnishes the sons of the middle 
class with the best and most practi- 
eal education that can be had any- 
where for a mercantile career, when 
the parents do not propose putting 
the boy through a complete Univer- 
sity course.” 

is praise may be too high, but if 
we take the evidence of the commis- 
sioners and inspectors as sufficing, it 
is toa greatextent borne out. Thegirls 
in the Female Industrial Schools are 
taught not only knitting, sewing, 
making nets for fishing and domestic 
use, but embroidery, point-lace and 
crochet work, at which they earn com- 
monly three, four, and five shillings 
a-week each. In the Youghal school, 
£740 3s. 114d. was paid for such work, 
and in the otherschoolssimilarsums in 

roportion to the number of scholars. 
Bat, perhaps more than all, the Agri- 
cultural Schools are benefiting Ire- 
land. Wherever they are established, 
the inspectors give the most cheering 
accounts of them. The boys work 
on the farms with delight; their 
health is improved ; a new spirit is 
awakened in the whole neighbour- 
hood. The farmers watch the system 
followed ; are eager to seize on every 
improvement, and thus these schools 
become the nuclei of a fresh progress 
of agriculture in Ireland. “It is 
most gratifying to see the spirit of 
agricultural improvement,” says Mr. 
Sheridan, the agricultural teacher of 
the Model Farm at Cahersherkin, 
County Clare, “ which is now begin- 
ning to operate in this neighbour- 
hood, where nothing but prejudice 
against improvement and innovating 
improvers prevaiied a few years ago.” 
And here again the testimony is the 
same from all quarters. Manures 
are carefully conserved and applied ; 
there is a better rotation and variety 
of crops; instead of the ubiquitous 
potato, turnips, carrots, parsnips, 
onions, mangel-wurzel, and other 
vegetables abound. 

e must be understood as not in- 
tending to enter here upon the reli- 
gious phase of the question ; we con- 
fine ourselves to asserting that the 
Irish National system possesses great 
elements, and has been adopted with 
success both by New South Wales 
and Upper Canada, where also the 
Irish school books have been adopted. 
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The latest class of schools which 
have sprung up are the Ragged and 
Reformatory ones. These deal with 
a large amount of the juvenile popu- 
lation, which is the most neglected, 
the most exposed to corruption, and 
which, in consequence, falls into the 
hands of executive justice at an early 
age. The Ragged Schools have 
sought to prevent crime, by seizing 
on and training morally, religiously, 
and intellectually, the forlorn crowds 
of children in our large cities, which 
before grew up as naturally to the 
commission of evil, as weeds grow in 
every neglected spot of our gardens 
amid the more cultivated plants. 
They were the staple supply of the 
courts of justice, the hulks, and the 
galiows. The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
with a noble and indefatigable zeal, 
has devoted himself to the organiza- 
tion of these most invaluable schools, 
and now there are 3060 schools giving 
instruction to 18,000 children. The 
industrial principle is introduced into 
the Ragged Schools, and tailoring, 
shoemaking, brushmaking, turnery, 
blacksmithing, lithographic printing, 
and various other trades are taught ; 
with household work, straw-bonnet- 
making, needlework, and the duties 
of the nursery, to the girls. The 
society equips and sends out young 
shoeblacks into the streets of London, 
where you observe their red, blue, or 
yellow uniform according to their 
district, and their pleasant respect- 
able demeanour. There are ninety- 
five of these boys at work, and in the 
last year they earned the sum of 
£1,443 7s. 

The Reformatory Schools set them- 
selves to reclaim and restore to so- 
ciety the youthful offenders who have 
already fallen under the penal dis- 
cipline of the laws. As a teacher 
and advocate of Reformatory Schools, 
Mary Carpenter of Bristol has won 
ahigh and deserved reputation, and 
her works on the subject are calcu- 
lated to awake a lively interest in 
thisSamaritan movement. The reader 
will find this branch of our subject 
discussed more at large in another 
place. 

Very recently Miss Burdett Coutts 
has introduced prizes into schools, 
stimulating teachers of schools for 
the poor to make themselves ac- 
— with the practical details of 

omestic life, especially cookery, 
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bread-making, washing, and every 
thing requisite to make the poor 
man’s house comfortable, and to econo- 
mise to the utmost his gains. This is 
a knowledge most deplorably defi- 
eient in the mind of working men in 
these countries, and the introduction 
of it into the people’s schools in Eng- 
land is a most important step for- 
wards. Miss Coutts has published the 
results of her first prizes. 
Such is the brief outline of our 
educational position and prospects. 
Who shall not say that it is a most 
cheering one? Without the state 
assuming a high tone, and enforcing 
a universal and compulsory system, it 
extends a hand of annually increasing 
liberality. Only in one instance, we 
believe, and a most singular and unac- 
countable one, does it withhold its 
enerous aid, and that is to the 
ged School Society, to which, we 
are assured by the highest authority, 
it gives no grant whatever, nor 
the prospect of any. Is this just or 
er towards an association that, 
ides its arduous labours, expends 
£25,000 per annum to diminish the 
costs of our administrative system, 
at the same time that it creates 
valuable subjects out of the refuse of 
our population? But, with this ex- 
ception, our government, the church, 
dissenters of all classes, are in full 
activity, and without sparing ex- 
penditure. On all hands Sunday 
schools, day schools, evening schools, 
ragged schools, infant scliools, in- 
dustrial and agricultural schools,-— 
ened colleges, where men of the 
ighest eminence exert themselves to 
give an efficient education in design, 
mensuration, calculation, history, and 
economical philosophy ,—all are busily 
at work, with the mechanics’ institutes, 
reading rooms, and libraries, in dif- 
fusing education and general know- 
ledge. We certainly have no cause 
to despair or even to despond ; on 
the contrary, we cannot behold all 
this active and varied machinery in 
motion, spurred on by the emulative 
spirit of rival parties and opinions, 
without feeling that a very few years 
must place us as a nation, in point of 
education, behind none in the world. 
The question here occurs,— with all 
this array of schools, with all this 
extension of the field of our mental 
disci line, and these vast numbers of 
Youthful individials which we em- 
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brace init, how do we keep pace in the 
supply of the necessary trained 
teachers, school apparatus and school 
books? It was our intention to have 
said a good deal on each of these sub- 
jects; but the topics on this great 
question are so numerous, that we 
have already exceeded our limits. In 
training teachers, great as has been 
the progress of late years, and more 
clearly as is daily seen the import- 
ance of this department, there is 
yet ample room for advance. A 
whole volume might be written on 
school ayiparatus; but we can only 
vongratulate teachers on the many 
excellent diagrams published by Rey- 
nolds, in the Strand; by Johnston, 
Edinburgh ; and Darton, on Holborn 
Hill. At the same time, we would 
suggest the great want of other dia- 
ras, such as bold diagrams of the 
xand and power-looms, of the old 
spinning-wheel, the :pinning-jenny, 
spinning mule, cotton gin, carding 
eugine, in fact, diagrams for illustia- 
ting the whole process of carding, 
drawing, spinning, weaving, and 
dyeing all our textile fabrics; dia- 
grams also of different machines 
and processes for smelting, casting, 
forging, rolling, drawing, punching, 
planing, and stamping metals of 
various kinds. These are greatly 
desired by all sechoolmasters of pro- 


88. 

Ard, finally, as to school books. 
The c nswer here is, legion! We may 
safely assert that there is no country 
in the world which can equal us in 
the number or the excellence of 
its school books. When we take 
a moment's mental survey of those 
works, we are bewildered by their 
multitude. Every publisher's list 
abounds with them; and let go- 
vernment or the public go-a-head as 
fast as possible, they wili find no dif- 
ficulty in selecting, from the abundant 
material prepared, the most perfect 
cycle of elementary knowledge: If 
there should appear a link or two 
wanting in the chain, we have a host 
of able and spirited authors and pub- 
lishers ready to fill up the hiatus. 
We have already spoken of the ex- 
cellent school books of Mr. Tate. 
These are chiefly scientific, as are the 
Principles of Mechanical Philosoy hy, 
Elements of Mechanism, Principies 


of Geometry, . Mensuration, .Thigo- 


nonietry, &e., &c.; Principles of the 
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Differential and Integral Calculus, 
Algebra made easy, Euclid, Out- 
lines of Experimental Chemistry, 
&e. ; but they also include more ele- 
mentary treatises. To these the Con- 
gregational Board of Education offer 
you Mr. Tilleard’s Training School 
Singing, Music for the use of Schools; 
and the publishers, his Church Music, 
People’s Chant Book, &c. The Rev. 
C. H. Bennby’s Teacher's History 
and Grammar of the English Lan- 
e ought to be in every school. 
he Reading Lesson Books, by 
Mr. Hughes, of which we have 
spoken in a former number, are ex- 
cellent books, as might be ex- 
pected from the successful labours 
of the author in his own classes 
in Greenwich Naval School, The 
Drawing Book by Mr. J. Browne, 
and the Training School Singing 
Method by Mr. Unwin, of Homer- 
ton College, are of the first class. 
But Charles Bean's School List of 
1856, the lists by Griffin of Glas- 
gow, of Oliver and Boyd, &c., pre- 
sent us with a whole library of ele- 
mentary works, which need only be 
referred to, to save us specific enu- 
meration. Charles Knight has pub- 
lished a very useful Course of In- 
struction for Young Children. The 
* Lessons on the Phenomena of 
Industrial Life,” edited by the Dean of 
Hereford, ought not to be forgotten ; 
and we should like to see a cheaper 
more school-form edition of 
Lovett’s admirable School Anatomy 
and Physiology. Black’s Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary is a most valuabl 
work for teachers ; and Dr. Bremer’s 
Guide to Science, in question and 
answer, has done good service, though 
he does give us this query and reply 
at p. 22. 


Q. ‘What is the safest thing a person 
can do to avoid injury from lightning ? 

A. ~ He should draw his bedstead into 
the middle of his remn, commit himself to 
the care of Gol, and go to bed!” 


The idea of the whole world, on the 
approach of a thunder-storm, hurry- 
ing into their bed-rooms, dragging 
their beds into the middle of the 
rooms, and going to bed, is suffi- 
ciently ludicrous, and more than suf- 
ficiently absurd for a school lesson. 

But the Messrs. Chambers, with 
their usual spirit, have not merely 
given us 4 set of school-books ; they 
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have given us a whole system. We 
have before us not merely a list of 
their ‘* Educational Course,” but the 
books themselves, presenting the 
aspect of an actual library. They have 
already published no less than a 
hundred volumes, including atlases, 
copy-books, forms of book-keeping, 
drawing-books, mechanical, architec- 
tural, and isometrical ; school dia- 
— and school maps. This splendid 
‘ducational Course ineludescarefully- 
compiled introductory reading-books, 
progressional reading-books, gram- 
mars English,German,and Latin ; elo- 
cution, history, hy, every sys- 
tem of calculation, arithmetic, algebra, 
mathematics; the natural = me- 

chanical sciences; natural philoso- 

phy, geology, animal and vegetable 

philosophy ; a manual of music; well- 

edited editions of the Latin classics, 

&e., &e. The whole course already 

costs upwards of £20, and therefore, 

asa set, is rather calculated fur the 

higher class of schools and wealthy 

families ; butindividually the voluines 

may be pronounced cheap, and each 

student may select the works he re- 

quires. The publication of this in- 

valuable course, which is not yet 
completed, may be pronounced one of 
the boldest in educational history. 

At the same time, we know no set 
of schoo!-books which present so plain 
and practical a course of instruction 
calculated for people’sschools, as those 

blished by the Commissioners of 

ational Education in this country, 
commonly called “ The Irish School- 
books.” These, consisting of thirty- 
seven volumes, cost altogether only 
£2 6s. 10$d. They range, for the 
most part, from threepence to a shil- 
ling per volume, and inelude reading- 
books, Scripture readings, geography, 
arithmetic, grammar, an excellent 
icultural class. book, and all the 
plain elementary manuals of educa- 
tion. They are at once simple, lucid, 
and attractive. In fact, their homely 
canvass bindings give no idea of the 
richness of their interiors. They are 
instinct with that spirit which school- 
books too commonly are lamentably 
deficient in. The minds of children 
and young people beginning to in- 
struct themselves require food for the 
imagination and the affections as well 
as for the intellect; and here it is 
given them in selections, both in prose 
and poetry,from a host of our most 
r we . 4 ‘ 
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fascinating writers. We no longer 
wonder, on examining them, that they 
have been adopted abroad, in America, 
and our own colonies, and translated 
into various languages, or that the 
Commissioners in 1854 sold them to 
the amount £16,318 ! 

To these Irish School-books, Dr. 
Sullivan may be said to have made a 
most valuable addition or accompani- 
ment. His books, seven in number, 
are distinguished by one great princi- 
ple—that of simplifying the subject 
taught, and of bringing outin a few 
plain and striking rules the great lead- 
ing ideas of the science in hand. 
Such are his Geography Generalised, 
his Spelling-book Superseded ; his At- 
tempt to simplify English Grammar ; 
and his Literary Class Book. In the 
introduction to this last book, Dr. 
Sullivan has rendered an inestimable 
service to the students of elocution. 
Most of our school-books on the sub- 
ject are loaded with artificial rules, 
which will sufficiently bother a child’s 
brain, and end in making a very for- 
mal reader or speaker of him. Dr. 
Sullivan gives you, in three rules, the 
whole of the matter. First learn to 
enunciate clearly, then to pronounce 
correctly, and then read or speak as 
NATURE dictates to you. On this sub- 
ject he quotes Archbishop Whateley’s 
admirable remarks, which result in 
this : “The practical rule is not only 
to pay no studied attention to the 
voice, but studiously to withdraw the 
thoughts from it, and to dwell as in- 
tently as possible on the senses,trusting 
to nature to suggest spontaneously the 
proper emphasis and tones.” If these 
simple rules were only followed by 
teachers, what heaps of dry treatises 
might be spared, what pangs to the 
learner, and what a much more na- 
tural and attractive style we should 
have in our public ine ! 

With Dr. Sullivan’s Dictionary of 
Derivations we are, however, at issue. 
While admitting the service he has 
rendered by tracing our Latin and 
Greck derivations, we totally dissent 
from his theory that those languages 
are the foundation of our own, orthat 
they furnish us with the majority of 
our words. We stand confidently 
on the ground opened by Selden, by 
Dr. Bosworth, and Mr. Trench, that 
the foundation and superstructure of 
our language are lo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian. The fittings, orna- 
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ments, and scientific enlargements 
are Greek and Latin. How does Dr. 
Sullivan derive a majority of words 
from these two latter languages? By 
ignoring in his Dictionary of Deriva- 
tions such wordsasman, woman, child, 
house, dog, cow, pig, bird ; in fact, the 
names of almost every material thing 
around us. The Bible and Shake- 
speare will forever beart estimony to 
the true origin of our language. Dr. 
Bosworth, while praising Dr. Sul- 
livan’s classic derivations, recom- 
mends him now to turn his attention 
to the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic part 
of our language. We trust Dr. Sul- 
livan will adopt the suggestion, and 
render his dictionary complete. We 
are sure he feels the importance 
of teaching only what is true; and 
nothing can be more delusive than his 
present theory. A. little investiga- 
tion would prove the correctness of 
Professor Trench’s assertion, that of 
a hundred parts of the English lan- 
guage, sixty are Saxon, thirty Latin, 
including the Latin derived through 
the French ; five Greek, and five from 
other sources. It is the great defect 
of English education, that while Latin 
and Greek are made essential, there 
is an almost total ignorance of the 
very languages on which our own are 
based. A dictionary of Anglo-Saxon 
derivations is absolutely necessary 
for our schools of all kinds, and we 
should rejoice to see Dr. Sullivan 
ae it, in as masterly a style as 
ne had done the classical one. 

has got on the right track in the geo- 
graphical derivations, and has only to 
go on. 

There is another set of educational 
works in p which cannot be 
omitted im this article, though they 
are not got up for the million, but for 
schools and universities. These are 
the Scientific Manuals of Messrs. Gal- 
braith and Haughton, of our Uni- 
versity, Mr. Galbraith being Pro- 
fessor of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, and Mr. Haughton, of 
Geology. They have aleenty issued 
seven of these admirable class-books, 
some of which are already in second 
and third editions. Those published 
are the manuals of mechanics, optics, 
Seen astronomy, arithmetic, 
plane trigonometry, and the first and 
second books of Euclid. They have 
also announced manuals of algebra, 
heat, electricity, magnetism, phy- 
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sical geology and stratigraphic geo- 
logy. It would be difficult to speak 
in too high terms of these works. 
They display throughout the hand of 
the master. Science is not attempted 
to be popularized, but it is presented 
in that succinct, lucid, yet accurate 
style which is necessary for the 
students of schools, where able pro- 
fessors are at hand to add those illus- 
trations and amplifications which be- 
long to a course of study of the pure 
sciences. Yet such is the perspicuous 
completeness of the elementary cor- 
pus in these manuals, that some of 
them might be adopted without any 
difficulty by the solitary student and 
aspiring artizan. So far as they go, 
they are unrivalled by any university 
course of natural philosophy in ex- 
istence ; and the uniformity of their 
excellence throughout guarantees 
their successful completion. They 
cannot be too widely adopted in popu- 
lar schools. 

And now, before closing this article, 
we must say a few words on the 
works of one who has most merito- 
riously exerted himself to supply a 
very numerous class with the means of 
self-education, which has been hitherto 
almost wholly overlooked. Notwith- 
standing the bountiful supply of 
schools, apparatus and books which we 
haveenumerated, there yet remained a 
vast amount of the young who were 

laced beyond the reach of these in- 
Seonens. We mean those who had ac- 
quired the mere art of reading, and yet 
were already gone beyond their school- 
days, and were absorbed in daily 
labour, or were remote from schools 
and living aid. In districts which 
have become largely populated 
through the introduction and rapid 
owth of manufactures, as in 
neashire and Yorkshire, the iron 
districts of Wales, Staffordshire Pot- 
teries, &c. there existed an awful 
mass of vice and ignorance. Maulti- 
tudes of rude men, suddenly thrown 
together, as in the Australian dig- 
ings, contaminated each other with 
fearful rapidity. Children, through 
the extreme demand for labour, were 
early plunged into this vortex of 
darkness and crime. In vain for 
them existed all the grand machinery 
of schools and books. It was for one 
who had, like thousands of those 
pitiable beings, acquired the mere 
power of ing, and who had risen 
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by his own exertions from that very 
class to ease and fortune, and had 
sedulously cultivated his own intel- 
lect, to perceive and to sympathise 
with their condition. This man was 
John Cassell. The moment that his 
mind was fully cognizant of the 
whole mischief, he set energetically 
about remedying it. He had felt all 
the wants, the temptations, and the 
intellectual privations of these multi- 
tudes of thriving but bewildered 
human beings ; he knew their needs, 
and therefore could supply them. 
For eight or nine years he has now la- 
boured with all the energies of his 
nature, and they are of no ordinary 
kind, to diffuse knowledge and sound 
principleamongst the working classes. 
It is not only to ignorance but to 
scepticism that he has directed his 
remedial efforts. In a powerful ad- 
dress to the working classes, prefixed 
to his edition of Dr. Beecher’s Lec- 
tures on Atheism, he says, ‘ The 
doctrines to which my ears were 
accustomed long before I had reached 
my teens, while sitting round the 
work-shop stove, were dogmas of 
atheistical propagandists.” Itoccurred 
to him that it was possible to present 
the means of self-culture, and thus 
open the way to higher tastes and 
sounder views, to those of the hum- 
blest means. With this idea he 
started his Working Men’s Friend; 
and a series of French lessons given 
in it, which were afterwards reprinted 
as a sixpenny volume, at once showed 
that there was a vast and thirsty field 
ready to imbibe all the sound practi- 
cal information he could throw into 
it. The success was immense, and 
he proceeded confidently to the pub- 
lication of his Popular Educator. 
In this work, issued in penny num- 
bers, and illustrated with diagrams 
and engravings, he called into action 
the services of men of first rate ac- 
complishments and talents in art, 
science, and literature. Lessons were 
given in French, Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, English; in 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Geo- 
logy, Botany, Architecture, Music, 
Natural History, Bookkeeping, Che- 
mistry, Physical Education, &c., &c. 
The sensation excited amongst the 
working classes was immense, and 
the sale of the work was in propor- 
tion, something almost unexampled. 
We have gone over the pages of this 
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great work with sentiments of real 
wonder, The execution of every por- 
tion of it is masterly. It is not pos- 
sible fer any but vivd voce instructions 
te give the true living pronunciation 
of any language, but it is quite sur- 
prising how far even the attempt to 
de this on paper has succeeded. 
The lessons by br. Beard of Man- 
chester, in Latin and English, are 
most admirable, and of all the sys- 
tems of Geology that we have seen, 
there is none that can bear any com- 
parison with that of Dr. Jenkin in 
the Popular Educator, in point of fas- 
cination for the student. Instead of 
openii g with a dry detail of stones 
and strata, it describes the first glow- 
ing mass of our planet, the formation 
of its crust in cooling; the process 
of the formation of mountains, seas, 
and volcanoes ; then, the deposition of 
the sedimentary strata, the successive 
appearance of vegetable and animal 
life ; and, finally, the present condi- 
tion of the earth, with all its myriads 
ef humanity. The whole of this 
quarto encyclopedia of elementary 
knowledge, (for such it is), in six vo- 
lumes, is placed at the command of the 
young workman, or the solitary pea- 
sant, desirous of cultivating his fa- 
cul:ies, for seven and twenty shil- 
lings ; and to make it universally at- 
tainable, Mr. Cassell makes successive 
penny issues of it. We know no 
work like it; we confidently assert 
that there never was one like it in 
importance to the working man, By 
its aid, any one desirous to aequire 
the keys of a vast world of know- 
ledge may, in his own room, do so. 
The artizan, by his evening fire, may 
beeome the teacher of his children, 
and give them an education such as 
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Hur gu eel 
few of his employers have received ; 
such, as a few years age, was as im- 
possible to one of. his class, as it was 
to travel at fifty miles an hour, er re- 
ceive a telegraphic message from his 
son at Constantinople, in a few mi- 
nutes. The suecess has been enor- 
mous; it has oceupied and filled up 
a field of education vast and most 
important to the community. Not 
only has it stimulated and infermed 
the working class en the subject of 
their peculiar arts and trades, but 
several young men, self-educated 
through the Popular Educator, haye 
been allowed to matriculate at the 
Lendon University. 

Besides this extraordinary work, 
Mr. Cassell has published a little li- 
brary ef ethers, all bearing on the 
same object-—the cultivation and ele- 
vation of the working elagses, He 
has offered premiums on literary exe- 
eution to those classes, and published 
two volumes of the productions of 
working men, which would do honoyr 
to men of any elass. He has added 
to his Popular Edueator an Histori- 
eal Educater and a Biblical Eduea- 
ter; a shilling edition of Euelid, 
which has been extensively taken up 
by the Council of Education; and a 
number of other works too well 
known to require mention. He is now 
en, on an Educational Course, 
which bids fair to be invaluable, Jt 
is a significant faet in popular educa- 
cation, and one full of promise, that 
we can close our article on the sub- 
ject with a striking example of one 
who, having himself had education, 
though in an imperfect manner, af- 
forded him, has become in his turn a 
popular teacher of the most effective 
and extensive kind. 





